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4 WASHINQTON nNIVEBBITT STm>IE8 

The present paper embodies the partial results of an investi- 
gation of the anatomy of the American blacksnake, Zametm 
constrictor {Bascanion consirictoT), 

The snakes as a group have been greatly neglected by 
anatomists j in fact, the complete anatomy of do North Ameri- 
can snake hajs been worked out. Bronn ('90) and Hochstetter 
{'93) give excellent accounts of serpent anatomy compiled 
from the memoirs published up to their times. One of the earli- 
est and best discussions of visceral anatomy is that of the 
python, published by Hopkinson and Pancoast {'37). Amor^ 
the more recent works, the writings of Cope and Beddard 
stand out prominently. Beddard {'04), in particular, has 
■worked out (incompletely) the circulatory system of Zamenit 
■mucosus, Z. fiageUiformis, and Z. gemoneneis. Cope {'00) de- 
scribed the lui^ of Z. consfyidor. These two papers comprise 
the only references to the genus discussed in the present paper. 

In the fall of 1915, sixteen blacksnakes and two coach-whip 
snakes {Zamenia flagellum) were secured from St. Petersburg, 
Florida. These were carefully dissected by the writer. They 
"became greatly emaciated by midwinter and lost most of their 
fat, which was rather an advantage in dissection, particularly 
of the circulatory system. Their viscera contained many 
trematode and cestode parasites. 

The work which forms the basis of the present paper was done 
in the zoological laboratory of Washington University, St. 
Louis, under the direction of Professor J. F. Abbott. 



1. Alimentabt Canal 

The alimentary canal of the blacksnake does not differ mate- 
rially from that of other colubrine snakes. The throat and 
esophagus are lined by thin elastic tissue which lies in narrow, 
longitudinal folds when the tube is collapsed. The outer surface 
of the esophagus lb smooth, but the folds can be seen through 
the translucent tissue of its walls. 

The esophagus lies in the dorsal part of the neck cavity. It is 
flexed a Uttle to the left as it passes the heart through the loop 
of the two aortEe. Below the heart, the lung and the liver crowd 
the esophagus over to the left side of the dorsal part of the body 
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Photograph of inner wall of stomach (to the right) 
and of the upper end of the duodenum (to the left), 
ahowing the junction of the two regions — natural aisc. 
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cavity. The esophagus passes im- 
perceptibly into the stomach, 
where the convolutions of the lin- 
ing of the tube become larger 
and fewer in number. These are 
also somewhat wrinkled and folded 
transvereely, as shown in Plate 1. 
In the freshly killed specimen 
they, of course, are not so pro- 
nounced as in hardened material. 

In the region of the gall-bladder, 
the food tube decreases rapidly in 
diameter to form the short duo- 
denum. The pancreas is situated 
at the junction of the duodenum 
and stomach. The furrows in the 
lining of the stomach are reduced 
in the duodenum, and a condition 
more like that in the esophagus 
reoccurs. These folds form the 
pyloric valve and cease abruptly 
at the beginning of the intestine. 

The small intestine is coiled con- 
siderably, as shown in Fig. 1. In 
the fresh specimen, these coils are 
loose and freely movable. The 
amount of coiling varies in differ- 
ent individuals. In one specimen 
preserved in formaline, the intes- 
tine shrank so much in length 
that it appeared as a nearly 
straight tube. Where the intes- 
tine passes alongside the testis, 
there is no coiling, but between 
the testes coils occur. The coiled 
condition is not interrupted by 
the ovaries. As the intestine 
passes between the kidneys, no 
convolutions are to be found 



Fia, 1. Tlie itUesHne and portal 
iietn from the right tide. AD, 
adrenal body. D, pyloric end of 
stomach. FBV, fat-body rein. I, 
intestine. LT, left teatie. F, pan- 
creaB. PV, portal vera. RT, 
right testis. S, spleen. VPL, vein 
from the left parietes to the adrenal 
body. VPR, vein from the right 
parietes to the adrenal body. 
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and the diameter of the tube increases. The intestine is 
smallest in diameter just anterior to the kidneys. The entire 
intestine is enclosed in a sheath of peritoneum. 

The lining of the small coiled intestine is greatly modified to 
aid food-absorption. The longitudinal folds are themselves 
folded transversely and the inner edge of each fold is scalloped, 
thus giving a modification in all three dimensions to greatly 
increase the amount of surface exposed. This condition is at 
its maximum in the anterior end of the intestine and diminishes 
towards the large intestine. (Plate 1.) 

It is not possible to say where the small intestine ends and 
the large intestine begins, but opposite the anterior kidney the 
folds of the intestine diminish in number and complexity until 
opposite the middle of the left kidney, where they disappear, 
and a series of transverse folds replaces them. These folds form 
pockets in which the excreta are held until voided. 

Cloaca and its Ducts. The large intestine enters the cloaca 
from below, just anterior to the anus. A pocket is formed here 
by the caudal extension of the tube beyond its entrance into 
the cloaca. 

The oviducts extend from the anterior end of the ovaries to 
the vagina. The fontanelle is a mere slit in the end of the thin 
walled tube. Immediately caudad to the fontanelle, transverse 
folds occur in the outer surface of the oviduct. These diminish 
towards the region of the kidneys. In their course towards the 
cloaca, the two oviducts occupy a position between the ventral 
edges of the kidneys. Caudad to the latter, they are mere round 
tubes, lyii^ on the sides of the large intestine or rectum. They 
are somewhat sinuous in their counse. Before entering the 
cloaca, the oviducts become greatly enlarged and acquire thick, 
tough walls. In the blacksnake, these enlargements are united 
into a common vagina for nearly their entire length and are 
deeply furrowed by longitudinal folds on their inner surface. In 
each one, a deep longitudinal fold also traverses the outer 
surface. The vagina enters the cloaca from above. 

The vasa deferentia extend from the anterior ends of the 
testes to the cloaca and follow the ventral edges of the kidneys 
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very closely. These tubes are greatly folded throughout their 

length. They enter the sides of the cloaca without formii^ a 

vagina, as do the oviducts of the female. 
The ureters, on leaving the kidneys, run 

along the dorsal surfaces of the afferent renal ^ 

veins; while the vasa deferentia run along 

the ventral surfaces of these veins. The 

ureters enter the dorsal wall of the cloaca 

close together and terminate in a common 
papilla, which points 
cephalad and lies at the 
junction of the v^^ 
and cloaca. The ureters 
empty into the cloaca 
through separate orifices 
near the tip of this 
papilla. This condition 
is similar in both sexes. 
The inner wall of the 
cloaca, like that of the 
vagina, is furrowed by 
loi^tudinal folds, but 
these are smaller than 
those of the vagina. 

A large ligament is at- 
tached to the rectum just anterior to the 
cephalad extension of the horns of the 
vagina. It makes an attachment to the 
dorsal parietes above the anus. (Fig. 2.) 
Gali-Bladder. The bile-duct emerges 
from between the two lobes of the liver 
between the vena cava and portal veins. 
It follows these veins for a distance of 
from four to five inches to the re(pon of 
the pancreas, where it bends and runs 

anteriorly three fourths of an inch, and enters the anterior 

end of the gall-bladder from the right side. The bile-duct gives 



)4S 



Fio. 2. The doaea 
from the right tide. 

Qua. ANS, 
anal scale. C, cloaca. 

ment. OD, 
oviduct. R, rectum. 
U, ureten. V, vagina. 



Fio. 3. The region of 
the duodenum from Ihe 
Tight tide. BD, bile 
duct, D, pybrio region 
of BtORiach. GB, gall- 
bladder. I, inteatine. 
P, pancreaa. S, epleen. 
ST, atomacb. 
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off many tubes to the right ventral surface of the pancreas at 
the point where it curves anterioriy to connect with the gall- 
bladder. These all enter the pancreas in a bundle and pass 
through it to the duodenum. The arrangement of these 
tubulesvaries somewhat in different individuals. (Figs.3 and 4.) 
Tho iToU-bladder varies from 
-ths of an inch to one 
ctgth, when distended, 
posite the duodenum 
anterior to the pan- 
i;8 position with refers 
le duodenum is ven- 
L little to the right, 
'es its blood-supply 
jastro-duodenal artery 
ers its blood to the 
portal vein through 
branches connected 
with the duo- 
denum, abdominal 
vein, spleen, and 
pancreas. (Figs. 5 
and 14.) 

\^ Pancreas. The 

pancreas lies four 

Fig. 4. The tubula, <rf tke biUniucl. GB, duct to the 01" fi'^e inches pOS- 
gall-bladder. L, cystic duct from liver. F, tubules terioF to the caudal 
which enter the pancreaa on their way to the iiit«ati]ie. ^q^ q£ ^]^q liver. 

It liea ventral and 
to the right of the duodenum and marks the beginning of the 
intestine, to which it is intimately attached. In shape it is a 
broad oval and varies from one half to three fourths of an inch 
in length. Its color is yellow in dead specimens, but when it 
contains much blood it assumes a pinkish hue. All of the bile- 
ducts pass through the center of the pancreas to the duodenum. 
The pancreas receives its blood through the gastro-duodenal 
artery. (Fig. 14.) It discharges its blood into the portal vein 
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through three pancreatic veins and probably also through some 
of the veins of the duodenum, but this could not be demonstrated 
with certainty. The distribution of the veins and arteries is 
extremely variable. (Figs. 5 and 18C.) 

(Spleen. The spleen lies at the anterior 
end of the pancreas, close to the duodenum. 
It is often enveloped by the tissue of the 
former so that it appears as a projection 
of that organ. It is nearly spherical in 
shape and darker in color than the pan- 
creas. ^ 

It receives its blood through branches ''' 

of the gastro-duodenal artery and possibly pv 

from a forward-running branch of the supe- ^ 

nor mesenteric artery. It delivers its ^ 

blood to the portal vein through at least 
two branches. The veins and arteries 
vary in different specimens. (Figs. 3, 5, 
and 14.) ° 

Liver. The liver is greatly elongated 
and lies in the right side of the body cavity. 
It oi^inates about two inches posterior to 
the heart and extends to the region of the 
stomach. It is about three eighths of an 
inch broad, one fourth of an inch thick, 
and seven to eight inches long. It is 
lobed. The left lobe begins from one to 
two inches anterior to the t^t and termi- 
nates in a very sharp point. It usually 
extends caudad one half of an inch, but 
occasionally the lobes may be equal, in 
which case the termination is blunt. (Figs. 
I8B and 19.) 

From one-half to one inch back of the anterior end of the liver, 
on the left lobe, there is a white patch of connective tissue. 
It varies in size, shape, and position in different specimens. 
In no case was it connected directly with the vena cava. It 



Fia. 5. The region 
^ the (tontocA /rom the 
Tight tide. AV, abdom- 
inal vein. BD, bile- 
duct. D, duodenum. 
DPV, vein from the 
right dorsal parietes. 
GB, gall-bladder. 
LFB, left fatJjody. 
P, pancreaa. PV, por- 
tal vein. RFB, right 
fatJMdy. S, spleen. 
ST, stomach. 
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probably represents the remaius of the vitelline or umbilical 
vein. (Beddard '04.) 

2. Ueino-Genital System 
Right Testis. The right testis lies about two and one-half 
inches back of the spleen, between the first and second coiled 
portions of the intestine. The intestine is straight alongside 
the testis, and is crowded to the left. The testis is about one 
inch long and one fourth of an inch in diameter. (F^. 6 
and 7.) 

The spenn-duct originates at the anterior end and passes 
posteriorly between the intestine and the kidney. The right 
adrenal body and testis 
- -vc are supplied with arte- 

rial blood by one or two 
branches from the aorta. 
* Theanteriorone is lai^r 
"^ and usually leaves the 

-rBA. aorta opposite the mid- 

dle of the testis, running 
*" backward to a position 

f opposite the middle of 
the adrenal body, where 
it bends to the r^t 
-so and enters its ventral 

side. It may enter 
about the middle or it 
may enter near the an- 
terior end. If it enters 
near the middle, it is 
caudad in position to 
the primary vein of the 
adrenal body; whereas 
if it enters the anterior 
end, it is anterior to the 
primary vein of the adrenal. This fact, coupled with the fact 
that when the artery enters the middle of the adrenal body 



Fiaa. 6 uid 7. Showing varitdiont in tKe blood 
auppty <^ the right ttatit, from ike right tide. A, 
aorta. AD, Etdren&l body. DPA, arteries to 
the doreal parietee. DPV, vein from tbe dorsal 
parietes. FBA, tat-body artery. SA, spermatic 
artery. SD, spennatic duct; the folded condition 
of the ducts is not shown in these drawings. SV, 
spennatic veins. T, testiii. VC, vena cava. 
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it runs straight into that gland, instead of comii^ in from 
a point opposite the middle of the testis, leads me to believe 
that it is not the same artery described above.but is the second- 
ary artery which takes the place of the primary ari;ery in the 
absence of the latter. This seems the more likely when we note 
that when the large ari.ery enters the midregion of the testis no 
secondary artery is present. More specimens should be ex- 
amined to fully establish this point. 

I could not be sure that the arterial blood passes direct to the 
testis, in all cases. It may pass through the adrenal body first. 
In the cases where the larger artery enters the anterior end of 
the testis, no connections could be found with the fat-bodies, 
but in cases where the larger artery entered the middle of the 
adrenal body and no secondary artery was to be found, the 
artery of the fat-body was supplied by large branches running 
forward and backward. When both arteries were present, the 
secondary artery was small and could not be traced beyond the 
adrenal body. 

No connection between the testis and the portal vein could be 
foxmd, but one or two veins from the parietes enter the adrenal 
body. They are homologuesof those that enter the portal veinfur- 
ther forward. The secondary vein, when present, is small and 
enters at or from beyond the caudal end of the adrenal body. 

The size and shape of the adrenal body varies considerably 
with the various arrangements of the arteries and veins, but it 
is always attached to the vena cava throughout its extent, except 
that at its extreme ends it is rounded and drawn slightly 
away. Blood passes from the adrenal body to the vena cava 
direct. The blood from the testis enters the vena cava through 
two veins direct; one from the anterior mid-region runs for- 
ward to meet the vena cava, and the other enters at right angles 
from the posterior end to the middle of the testis. I believe 
this to be the normal condition but the smaller posterior vein 
could not be found in all cases. 

Left Teslie. The left testis resembles the right. It lies op- 
posite the anterior end of the right kidney and opposite the 
point where the two efferent renals join to form the vena 
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cava. It is thus Dearer its kidney than is the right testis. 
(Fig. 8.) 

The left testis is supplied by one artery which meets the 
suprarenal body first and sends a prominent branch to the left 
testis. No branches were found to the 
fat-bodies, although they may exist. The 
suprarenal body receives a large branch near 
its caudal end. This artery also connects 
with the kidney. This condition probably 
accounts for its very large size as compared 
with that of the right side. 

The suprarenal body is closely connected 
with the efferent renal of the left side and 
not with the vena cava, as is the right supra- 
renal. This is due, of course, to its position. 
Only one spermatic vein leaves the left 
testis to unite with the vena cava. It en- 
ters the latter just at the junction of the 
two efferent renals. The fact that the left 
testis and left ovary have no connections 
with the vena cava beyond this junction is 
probably due to the fact that in the embryo 
the vena cava originates on the right side, 
and that the connections of the left efferent 
renal are established before it unites with the 
vena cava. 
One vein from the left dorsal parietes en- 
^^' ^n' **™ *^® adrenal body near its middle. 
Another enters the mesentery of the sperm- 
matic vein. T, teatia. duct about half way between the kidney 
vc, vena cava. and the adrenal body. It receives one 

branch from the kidney and another from 
between the sperm-duct and the adrenal. In one specimen, a 
prominent branch from the vein of the fat-body joined the above 
described vein. This condition was found in only one snake. 
The veins in this neighborhood are variable, but the above 
account is sufficiently accurate to cover most cases. 

Ovaries. The ovaries lie in the ventral part of the abdomen and 
extend from near the pancreas to the kidneys. The right ovary 



Uttia from the left side. 
A, aorta. AD, adreasJ 
body. DPA, artery 
from dorsal parietes. 
DPV, vein from dorsal 
parietcfl. FBV, fat- 
body vein. IMA, 
ferior meeenteric ar- 
tery. K, kidney. LER, 
left efferent renal vein. 
RER, right efferent 

matic artery. SD, 
eperm-duct. SV, sper- 
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is anterior to the 
left, but in their 
mid-region they 
overlap. The right 
ovary, in all cases, 
appears to be 
larger than the 
left. The oviducts 
extend forward to 
the anterior ends 
of their ovaries 
and in their course 
to the cloaca oc- 
cupy a ventral 
position between 
the two kidneys. 
Anterior to the 
kidneys, they are 
convoluted. 

The blood 
supply of the ova- 
ries, like that of 
the kidneys, is 
received through 
the arteries that 
connect with the 
adrenal bodies. 
These glands vary 
greatly in length. 
The right adrenal 
is usually the 
longer and meas- 
ures from one-half 
to one and one- 
half inches. That 
of the left side 
measures from 
one-half to one 
inch in length. 



Od, 
OD 



Pig. 9. The U}t ovary and eieinily, from the left side, 
twice naluTol site. A, aorta. AD, adrenal body. AO, 
artery to adrenal body, oviduct, and fat-body. AR, 
afferent renal vein. ERL, left efferent renal vein. ERR, 
right efferent renal vein. FBA, branch to fat-body 
artery. K, kidney. LR, first left renal artery. M, 
mesentery of oviduct. MA, mesenteric arteries to the 
intestine. O, ovary. OA, ovarian artery. OD, ovi- 
duct. ODA, oviducal artery. ODV, oviducal vein. 
OV, ovarian vein. RR, right renal arteries. VC, vena 
cava. The arteries drawn to the dash line are to the 
right dorsal parietes, those drawn through the hne are to 
the left. 
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One or two arteries leave the aorta for the adrenal body of 
each side. In each case, an anterior branch is sent forward to 
the ovary. It runs along the mesentery to near the anterior end 
of the ovary and then bends and courses caudad in the mesentery 
of the oviduct. 

Between the adrenal body and the kidney of each side, one or 
two arteries leave the aorta and run in the mesentery of the 
oviduct, to supply what seems to be a continuous trunk. The 
latter runs along the dorsal surface of the oviduct in its mesentery. 
It sends many branches into the oviduct throughout its length. 
In one specimen, a branch was found leading to the- artery of the 
fat-body. (Fig. 9, FBA.) 

A large vein from the dorsal parietes connects with the adrenal 
body of each side. A branch from the ovary meets this vein 
OD the surface of the adrenal body. Between the kidney and 
the adrenal, the mesentery of the oviduct receives two or three 
veins from the dorsal parietes. They send branches to the 
anterior end of the kidney, the oviduct, and the fat-bodies. 
These veins from the dorsal parietes unite in the mesentery 
some distance from the oviduct, and form a trunk parallel 
to the vena cava. 

Along the kidney, both arteries and veins from the renal 
vessels connect with the oviduct and form a vein which lies 
in the mesentery of the oviduct close to and parallel to the 
latter, and close to the corresponding artery. 

The ovary gives off veins to the vena cava anterior to the 
adrenal body. In one specimen, one of these veins ran far 
forward and entered the vena cava half way between the testis 
and the spleen. 

Kidneys. The right kidney in a female, four and one-half 
feet long, measured four and one-half inches. It began seven 
and one-half inches back of the pancreas and extended caudad 
to within two and three-fourths inches of the anus. The left 
kidney began a little over an inch caudal to the right and 
extended beyond it one half of an inch. 

The kidneys lie along the sides of the large intestine and curve 
aroimd it. They are thus concave on the inner surface and convex 
on the outer, next the body wall. The concave surface of the 
kidneys is smooth ; the convex surface, deeply lobed, except for 
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about one inch of the caudal end. 
The efferent renal (sub-cardinal, 
venie revehentes) veins lie along the 
dorsal surfaces of the kidneys and 
unite opposite the anterior end of 
the right kidney to form the vena 
cava. The afferent renal (post- 
cardinal, venffi advehentes) veins 
run aloi^ the ventral surfaces of 
the kidneys. About one half of 
an inch caudal to the right kidney, 
a branch leaves the aorta and gives 
off an anterior and posterior branch 
to the ureter, as it crosses it on 
the right side. It passes on the 
left side of the afferent renal vein 
and gives off an anterior and pos- 
terior branch to the oviduct. 
This artery is also found posterior 
to the left kidney, in both sexes. 
(Fig. 10.) 

A large branch from the parietes 
often joins the afferent renal vein 
just before it enters the region of 
the kidney, but none is received 
throughout the length of the kid- 
ney. In the female, especially, at 
the anterior end of the left kidney, 
a lai^e vein enters the afferent re- 
nal vein one half of an inch pos- 
terior to the anterior termination 
of the kidney, as shown in Fig. 9. 
No trace of the persisting post- 
cardinal, noted by Beddard in 
Zamenia gemonensis, was found 
in the specimens studied. 

In the specimens under dis- 
cussion, the right kidney received 
three or four branches from the 
aorta and the left kidney received 



Fia. 10. Tha right kidnej/ from tht 
Tight tidt. A, aorta, ARV, afferent 
remal Tein. DPV, vein from doreai pa. 
rietes. ERV, efferent renal vein. FBA, 
arteries to the oviduct and fat^body. 
P^V, veins to the oviduct and fat* 
body. K, kidney. MA, meeenterio 
arteriee to the intestine. RA, renal ar- 
teri«e. U, ureter. UO, artery to ureter 
and oviduct. VC, vena cava. 
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from three to five. On comii^ in contact with the tissue of the 
kidney, these arteries divide and send branches to the oviduct 
or sperm-duct and the fat-body, which pass between the kidney 
and the efferent renal vein. Those to the fat-body are more 
evident in the males, and those to the sperm-duct lees evident 
than those to the oviduct. 

Veins from the oviducts enter the afferent renal vein alongside 
the kidney. In the case of the right kidney, four were counted 
in the males examined and five in the females. In the case of 
the left kidney, five such veins were found in the males and six 
in the females. A short distance caudal to the kidney, other 
veins, usually two in number, enter the afferent renal veins 
from the oviduct. They are homologous to those that enter 
along the kidney. 

FatrBodiee. In the blacksnake, two regions of the trunk are 
occupied by fat-bodies. In the neck region, a fat-body extends 
forward from the heart about two inches. It is fed by branches 
from the carotid artery. No branches are received from the 
vertebral artery and none was found from the ductus glandularis, 
althot^ there may have been a connection. Blood passes 
back to the heart by way of the two jugular veins. The branches 
to the fat-body, and from it, are also connected with the ad- 
jacent organs of the neck. 

In the abdomen, a double fat-body extends from the region 
of the kidneys to the liver. It varies greatly in size and extent 
and does not entirely disappear, even when the snake starves to 
death. That of the left side is the longer, since the fat-body of 
the right side does not extend anterior to the spleen and pancreas. 
It is supplied with blood by the arteria epicloica from the 
superior mesenteric artery. (Fig. 14.) The vena epicloica 
drains it into the portal vein. This fat-body-vein is also con- 
nected with the abdominal vein throughout its length. 

3. Arterial Circulation 
As in other reptiles, both branches of the aorta are present. 
The right branch is smaller than the left and gives off the carotid 
artery just as it leaves the heart. This artery runs forward in the 
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left dorsal part of the neck aod parallels the left jugular vein. It 
lies dorsal to the trachea, but veotral to the esophagus. Near 
its origin, it gives off the small ramus glandularis which supplies 
the right thymus and thyroid glands. This trunk has other 
branches which could not be 
traced. (Fig.' 11.) 

Carotid. The carotid artery 
gives off branches to the left 
thymus.the fat-body, the trachea, 
the esophagus, and the tongue- 
muscles, but none to the inter- 
costal spaces. In one specimen, 
two branches fed the left thymus 
gland, four, the fat-bodies, eight, 
the trachea, fourteen, the esoph- 
agus, two of which were paired, 

and one large branch fed the 3 

tongue-muscles, before the head 
was reached. Those to the fat- 
body and the one to the tongue 
were connected with the trachea. 
Deducting these, we have a total 
of twenty-four branches between 
the ductus glandularis and the 
head, large enough to be seen 
when injected. 

The branches of the carotid 
in the region of the head were 
worked out in only two snakes. 
They are shown in Fig. 12. The * 
artery forks at the angle of the 
jaw, one branch passing to the 
ventral and the other to the dor- 
sal r^on of the head. The 
ventral branch gives off two 
branches to the tongue-muscles, 
three or more to the muscles of 



Fia. II, The arieriet in the region 
of the heart from the Btnlnd tide. AL, 
left aorta. AP, arteries to doraal 
parietM. AR, right aorta. CA, cor- 
oUd aitaj. E, arterira to esophagus. 
FBA, artery to fatrbody. FLA, put- 
monary artery. TG, thyroid gland. 
THG, thymus glands. VA, vertebral 
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the neck, two to the trachea, 
and then proceeds forward 
to the end of the lower jaw. 
The dorsal branch gives off 
tw^ to the jaw-muscles and 
divides, one branch passing 
to the region of the eye and 
the other entering the skull. 
With the starch mass used 
for injecting, further details 
could not be worked out. 

Vertebral Artery. The ver- 
tebral artery is given off 
about one half of an inch 
from the heart and runs 
forward from the right 
aortic arch about two and 
one-half inches to a point 
where it sinks into the mus- 
cles surrounding the ver- 
^ tebra of the neck, in their 
mid-line. From this point 
it continues its way 
forward in the muscles 
' of the neck and is partly 
surrounded by the ven- 
tral spines of the ver- 

Fia. 12. The caroUd oHtry- 
CA, cftTotid artery. DPV, veino 
from the dorsal parietes. E, 
y leriM of arteriee to the esophagus. 
EY, art*ry to r^on of eye. EV, 
series of veins from the eeopbogua. 
FB, fat-body. UV, left jugular 
vein. MN, four Brt«riea to mua- 
cles of neck. SK, artery to in- 
terior of skull. T, series of ar- 
teries to trachea. TN, muscles 
of tongue. 
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tebne. Branches axe given off to 
the left and r^ht, after the ar- 
tery enters the muscle tissue. 

Before its disappearance, it 
gives off branches to the mid- 
dorsal line and to the esophagus. 
Six tw^ to the vertebr» were 
counted in each of two large fe- 
males. In other cases, only three 
were found. Branches are not 
given off to every vertebral space. 
No tendency towards pairing was 
observed. The 'branches to the 
esophagus were small and their 
□umber could not be determined. 

Two more branches leave the 
r^ht aortic arch before it joins 
the left. They enter the inter- 
costal spaces on the right side. 

Aorta. The common aorta 
gives off branches to the following 
organs: the dorsal parietes, 
esophagus, liver, stomach, gall- 
bladder, spleen, pancreas, intes- 
tine, ovary or testis, adrenal 
bodies, fat-bodies, kidneys, ovi- 
duct, sperm-ducts, xu-eters, cloaca, 
cloacal -glands, and penis. The 
aorta continues its course in the 
tail as the caudal artery. 

Between the junction of the 
two aortfe and the caudal artery 
in a female four and one-half feet 
long, I counted a total of one 
hundred and twenty-five branches 
from the aorta. In a male three 
and one-half feet long, I cotmted 
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Fia. 13. Tht aorta and iU branm 
ehei from the heart to the superior 
matnttric artery. AL, left aorta. 
AR, right aorta. D, duodenalis. 
EA, first of a series of Hghteeo 
arteries to the esophoguB. GA, four 
gastric arteries. L, arteries to left 
dorsal parietes. R, arteries to right 
dorsal parietes. SMA, superior 
mesenteric artery. X, point opposite 
the oaudal end of the liver. Y, point 
opposite the anterior end of the 
stomach. 
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ninety, omitting those to the 

liver and esophagus. In the 

feniale, seventy-five branches 

' entered the dorsal parietes. 

—OB Ten of these branches were 

* - - L r B paired. In the male, I counted 

sixty-three branches to the 

RrB dorsal parietes. There were 

nine pairs. In no case was a 

pair found anterior to the gall- 

"^ bladder, and in no case did a 

single branch feed both sides 

- I of the body. (Fig. 13.) 

In the female, the first four 

— SMA ventral branches from the 

aorta enter the tissues of the 
esophagus only. The follow- 
j ing fiiteen branches enter the 

esophagus and the liver. The 
next three enter the esopha- 
gus and stomach. 
- -t The large duodenal artery 

occurs at the posterior end of 
the stomach, and supplies 
the duodenum, stomach, 
_ intestine, gall-bladder, pan- 

creas, and spleen. (Fig. 14.) 
The next ventral branch 
is the superior mesenteric, 
which is the largest branch 
of the aorta. It originates 
opposite the pancreas and 
Pio. 14. ThemperiornaenurkanddiAo. nms caudad one to one and 

DPA, arteriea to donal parietes. FBA, fat- one-half mches before it 

bodyart«ry. GB, g&ll-bladder. I, artericfl gives off its first and largest 

to the inleBtine. LFB, artery to Wt fat- branch, which divides into 

body. P, pancreaa. RFB, art«y to right f.u»t^„ Thiw of these 

fat-bo^. 8, spleen. SMA, Buperior mesen- lOUrtwlgS. inreeoitnese 

twic artery. nm anteriorily along the 
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intestine and disappear in its tis- 
sue or between it and the pan- 
creas. The fourth is the artery 
of the fat-bodies and receives 
branches from arteries which 
supply the adrenal bodies. 

The superior mesenteric artery 
continues its course along the in- 
testine, following the curves of 
the latter for a distance of eight 
inches to a point where it again 
unites with the aorta by a branch. 
The latter passes to the right of 
the vena cava near the injunc- 
tion of the two efferent renal 
trunks. 

Caudal to the origin of the 
superior mesenteric artery, no 
ventral branch leaves the aorta 
until the anterior adrenal body ' 
is reached. 

Two branches leave the aorta 
for the intestine, between the 
anterior adrenal body and the 
anterior kidney. Opposite the 
anterior end of the head-kidney, 
the inferior mesenteric originates a 
and runs caudad, to supply the 
large intestine. Three other small 
branches also supply the large 
intestine. A cloacal branch and 
one which sends twigs to 
the left and right sides of ^'°- }^- J't "^^J"^ *!"'"■.. ^S" 

, , , goiK vein. E, brftncheo from intestine. FB, 

the anUB, complete the branoheafromfttl-body. HY.bnmchfromright 

arteries of the alimentary hyoidbone. RJV, right jugular vein. SIN, 

canal. The ventral bran- «""■ venMsus. T, branchea from trachea. 

ches of the aorta to the SSroiSguImi^vcSSfTS 

ovaries, testes, adrenal cava. X, branches from abdominal vein. 
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bodies, and kidneys are discussed under the respective oi^ns 
which they supply. 

4. Venous Cibculation 
Bighi Jusular. The right jugular vein receives branches from 
the following oi^;ans: dorsal parietesof the right side, trachea, 
esophf^us, right thymus 
gland, thyroid gland, 
fat-body, abdominal 
vein, tongue-muscles, 
and head. 
The asygouB vein en- 
** ters the right jugular 

^ vein just opposite the 
anterior end of the heart. 
The azygous vein Is 
S 1^ found on the right side 

only, and varies consid- 
erably. It usually re- 
j* ceives less than eight 

branches from the dor- 
sal parietes, which enter 
the right jugular vein in 
two to four main trunks. 
These trunks, both in 
structtu^ and function, 
are like those from the 
14 right dorsal parietes 
farther forward. The 
i^„ ,. _,, ■.,.,.. X. ■ , anterior trunk of the 

Fio. 19. Tht ort(rin cf the righi jvgutar vem, . 

UBice natural tize. E, from region of eye. ES, azygOUS Vem has a 

bom eaophagua. J, from end of lowerjaw. JM, prominent connection 

bom jftw-muadea. LV, lateral vem. M, from ^th the esophagUS. 

muscles of throat and neck. R, from roof of ™, • .. .i i . 

mouth, s, from Bkuu. TM, from muBclee of Ahus, m the blacksnake, 

tongue. TR, from trachea. the right jugular no 

longer retains its primi- 
tive character, but appears to consist of a variable number of 
separate trunks, all of which enter at the same place. 
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In one specimen injected with india ink, a very fine posterior 
continuation of the azygous vein was found to drain four or 
five more segments than was the case in the specimens injected 
with starch. This continuation received a small branch from 
the direction of the esophagus, but I could not be sure that 
it came from that organ. If it did, it would make the poster- 
ior azygous vein imiform, in this respect, with the anterior azy- 
gous vein and with the trunks from the dorsal parietes to the 
right jugular vein. 

I am somewhat in doubt about the connections of the thy- 
mus and thyroid glands, as they appeared to differ in different 
specimens. In one specimen, shown in Fig. 17, a branch entered 
the ri^t jugular vein and received twigs from the tra- 
chea, right thymus, and thyroid glands and then joined the 
abdominal vein, after running so close to the left jugular 
vein that it seemed to connect with it. I do not think, 
however, that such a connection exists. I was able to find 
this vein in only one specimen, but saw suggestions of it in 
others. This condition is also described in connection with 
the abdominal vein and its branches from the ri^t jugular 
vein. 

The branches from the right dorsal parietes to the i^t 
jugular vein vary greatly in number. The fact that the right 
jugular vein lies ventral to the other structures of the neck causes 
the dorsal trunks to elongate and may have something to do with 
the tendency towards reduction in their number. However, 
nearly every parietal segment on the right side is supplied with 
a branch. These branches unite to form main tnmks which 
enter the right jugular vein. The smallest number of these 
trunks fotmd was three and the largest was seven, not coimtii^ 
the trunks of the azygous vein. Near the dorsal body wall, the 
small veins combine to form a more or less continuous passage 
before uniting with the main trunks. This condition is more 
pronounced in the head region than near the heart. 

The condition of the right jugular vein in the region of the 
head is shown in Fig. 16. At the angle of the jaw, it forks, 
one fork running in at n0it angles from the region of the skull. 
It receives twigs from the jaw-muscles. The continuation of 
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the vein along the lower jaw is divided into three trunks, the 
largest of which drains the roof of the mouth, and the other two, 
the right side of the lower jaw. Twigs from the muscles of the 
neck and tongue, from the trachea, and from the throat enter 
the right j ugular vein in the region of 
the head. The small branches could 
not be traced as fully as was desired 
r because of the failure of the injection 

mass to penetrate the fine veins of 
the head. 
.J Left Jugular. The left jugular 

vein runs along the left side of the 
carotid artery beween the trachea 
and the esophagus. Its position is 
dorsal to that of the right jugular 
vein. Near the heart, it becomes 
ventral in position and intersects the 
pericardium to the left of the left 
aortic arch. After entering the per- 
icardium, it follows the left-hand 
surface of the left atrium to its pos- 
terior end, where it crosses to the 
right atrium and enters the sinus 
venosus. 

The first branch received by the 
left jugular vein carries blood from 
the esophagus. It varies greatly. 
In one specimen, it appeared as 
three separate branches entering at 
the same place. In another specimen, it appeared as one 
branch which followed the aorta for about an inch, and then en- 
tered the tissue of the esophagus. 

The next branch comes from the abdominal vein and may be 
connected with the thyroid gland. It is often double, as stated 
under the discussion of the abdominal vein. This is the only 
connection between the abdominal vein and the left jugular. 

Between this connection and the head, the left jugular vein 
receives branches from the parietes of the left side, and from the 



Fia. 17. ^n unutuol azj/goua 
vein. AZ, azygoua veiD. E, v^ 
from esophagus. LA, left atrium. 
LJ, left jugular vein. PLY, 
pulmonary vein. RA, right at- 
rium. BJ, right jugular vein. 
V, ventricle, VC, vena cava. 
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esophagus. Those from the right side of the esophagus are 
independent, but those from the left side of the esophagus are 
connected with the veins arising in the left dorsal parietes. The 
branches from the parietes are extremely varied . They average 
about ten in nimiber in the specimens observed, but in one 
specimen, only six were found. All, or nearly all, of the seg- 
mental spaces are drained by small branches which unite to 
form the main trunks. 

In the region of the neck-glands, the veins are small and do 
not inject well. There also seems to be considerable variation 
in different specimens. Connections were found between the 
fat-body of the neck, the left thymus gland, and the thyroid 
gland. In one specimen, a vein ran along the trachea in this 
region, but I cannot say that it entered its tissue. This was the 
only possible connection observed between the trachea and the 
left jugular vein. 

At the angle of the jaw, the left jugular vein receives many 
small branches from various muscles in the neighborhood. They 
coxild not be fully made out because of the failure, in all cases, of 
the injection mass to penetrate the small branches. One large 
dorsal branch is received from the skull, but it is not so large as 
that received in a similar manner by the right jugular vein. In 
fact, the diameter of the entire left jugularvein is only about one- 
half that of the right. (F^. 12.) 

Abdominal Vein. — The abdominal vein lies in the muscles of 
the ventral body-wall, in the mid-line, and extends from the 
anus to the neck. It originates as two branches which unite 
about one half of an inch from the anus. Near its origin it 
receives one or two branches from each afferent renal vein. 
The branches leave the afferent renal singly, but may divide to 
form two before uniting with the abdominal vein. In no case 
was it found that both the left and right branches forked, and 
in every case where forking occurred, the one from the opposite 
side entered the abdominal vein between the forks of the other. 

The abdominal vein in the blacksnake is single throughout 
its entire length, except for the small portion near the anus. 
This vein is double in its posterior part in the Boidie. 
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Between the anus and the spleen, the abdominal vein is con- 
nected with the vein of the fat-body by several branches. I 
counted nine in one specimen. 



Fio. IS: A, B, C, D. The venout »]itUm. AD, adrenal bodies. ARV, afferent 
renal veins. AS, from anal aacs or penia. AV, abdominal vein. AZ, atygous vein. 
C, from cloaca. CD, cyatic duct. CV, caudal vein, DPV, from dorsal parietefl. 
E, from esophagus. ERV, efferent renal veins. F, from faUbody. FBV, fat-body 
vein. G, from stomach. GB, gall-bladder. H, heart, I, iliac veins. L, from left 
parietes. 12, liver. LJV, left jugular vein. P, pancreaa. PLV, pulmonary vein. 
FV, portal vein. R, from right parietes. RJV, right jugular vein. S, sple«i. 
T, testis. TG, thyroid gland. THG, right thymus gland. TO, from toogue- 
miudes. TR, from trachea. UV, umbilical vein. VC, vena cava. VP, series 
of veins from the ventral parietes homologous with those from the abdominal vein. 

Anterior to the spleen, the abdominal vein receives three or 
four branches from the portal vein before it arrives opposite 
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the posterior end of the liver. The first vein anterior to the 
gall-bladder is usually the largest connection of the entire ab- 
dominal vein. The branches between the liver and pancreas 
may arise directly from the portal veinorindirectly from branches 
from the parietes, intestine, or fat-body. They are often forked 
before reaching the abdominal vein and thus give it the appear- 
ance of being interrupted. Forking appears to be a common 
characteriBtic of the branches of the abdominal vein in the 
blacksnake. 

In the region of the liver, branches are given off to the liver- 
tissue to the left of the vena cava, but in no case do they enter 
either the vena cava or the portal .vein. This seems to be a 
uniform condition in snakes. At least one large vein is found at 
or near each end of the liver, and a variable number throughout 
its extent. In four specimens, seven, eight, and eleven veins 
were counted, connecting the abdominal vein with the liver. 
They are usually grouped towards the anterior end of the liver, 
from whence they run forward. The first vein on the anterior 
end is generally la^e, may be forked several times, and is usually 
connected with the esophagus. In one specimen, no veins what- 
ever were found in the mid-liver region, but four were found 
grouped within three fourths of an inch of the anterior end. In 
this specimen the best evidence of the vitelline or umbilical 
vein was found in the form of a white cord of tissue that left 
its center and extended backward for more than an inch, dis- 
appearing along the left side of the liver. (Fig. 19.) 

In the region of the heart, one and sometimes two branches 
from the abdominal vein are given off to the left jugular vein. 
In one case, shown in Fig. ISA, the vein from the thyroid gland 
and that from the abdominal vein united and entered the left 
jugular vein on its ventral side. A large vein left the right 
jugular vein and ran backward, sending a branch to the trachea 
and to the right thymus gland (which ia double in the black- 
snake). It then passed alongside the thyroid gland and into the 
abdominal vein. It had no visible connection with either the 
left thymus gland or the left jugular vein. This, and the pre- 
viously mentioned branch to the abdominal vein, were not found 
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coexisting in any one snake. Within the limits of one inch 
between the heart and the head, all the branches to the abdom- 
inal vein are given off to the right jugular vein. As a rule, one 
branch leaves the muscles under each ventral plate. These 
branches unite to form eight to 
twelve main trunks which enter the 
right jugular vein. They are often 
connected with adjacent structures, 
such as the tongue-muscles and fat- 
body. In this region, the abdominal 
vein seems to be interrupted and to 
^® lose its continuity more and more, 

until the head is reached. (Fig. ISA.) 
Portal. Two branches leave each 
U ^ afferent renal vein near the anus and 

join the portal vein on the ventral 
side of the cloaca. This may be said 
to be the origin of the portal vein. 
It follows the curves of the intestine 
R until it reaches the pancreas, where 

it draws away from the surface of 
^y the intestine and continues forward 

to the liver in the mesentery, in close 
association with the vena cava. For 
w V part of the way, at least, the two veins 

Fig. 19. A case of group- are enveloped in a common lymphatic 
inj 0/ th^ brands from th^ ^\iQsx\i.. Both veius Ue in the right 

abdominal win touurda, the an- , . , . > » . 

uHor Md of the Uver. AV.ab- Ventral portion of the body cavity, 
dominal vein. E, from eaoph- The portal Vein, between the pan- 
agiu. L, Uver. PV, portal c^eas and the liver, appears to be 

vein. R, from ngnt parieteB . ■ . j t-i v .i. ■ ■ 

to portal vein. UV, umbiUcal twisted like a rope, when the vein is 
vein. VC, vena cava. fully injected. This is probably be- 

cause the mesentery on one side 
prevents the vein from stretching, while the other side is free 
to distend under the pressure of the fluid. 

The portal vein receives its first branch from the dorsal parie- 
tes about one inch posterior to the pancreas. It entered from 
the right side in all specimens observed. (Fig. 18C.) 
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Between the pancreas and the liver, all veins from the dorsal 
parietes, so far as observed, enter from the right side. They 
may be connected with veins from the alimentary tract and 
the abdominal vein, or they may enter independently. The 
first vein anterior to the pancreas entered the portal vein inde- 
pendently in all specimens examined. It often has a multiple 
origin from the body-wall. The number of veins ehtraing the 
portal between the liver and the pancreas varies and depends 
somewhat upon the distribution of similar veins in the region 
of the liver. In one specimen, only one vein was found between 
the pancreas and the liver, although one was found at the caudal 
end of the liver. In others, the number was two, three, or four; 
four being the highest number observed. 

In the region of the liver, veins from both the left and right 
dorsal parietes enter the portal vein. Those in the anterior 
hepatic region have a tendency to come from the left parietes 
and those in the posterior hepatic region have a tendency to 
come from the right side, as shown in the table below. More 
observations should be made to fully establish this point. 

As the portal vein courses forward, the first vein to join it, 
other than those from the intestine, is the vena epicloica from 
the fat-bodies. This is a very large vein entering the portal 
vein from one-half inch to one inch posterior to the pancreas. 
It runs parallel to the arteria epicloica and receives its blood 
from the fat-bodies and the abdominal vein. In one male 
without much adipose tissue, it was traced back to a point 
opposite the middle of the left kidney, where the fat-body ended. 

One large twig and one or two small ones enter the portal 
vein from the pancreas. The large vein leaves the right side of 
the anterior end of the pancreas and enters the portal at right 
angles. The small twig or twigs leave the posterior end of the 
pancreas. 

One small vein leaves the region of the right side of the spleen 
to join the portal vein. A vein from the gall-bladder also 
leaves that organ and unites with a twig from the right side of 
the intestine, before entering the portal. 

Between the spleen and the liver, an indefinite number of 
branches from the intestine leave either the left or the right side 
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DISTRIBUTION OF VEINS JOINING THE PORTAL VEIN 
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• Coach- Whip Snake. 

of the tract, but not both sides. I counted seven in one speci- 
men. They enter the portal vein independently or in conjunc- 
tion with branches from the abdominal vein or the dorsal 
parietes, as shown in Fig. 18C. 

In the region of the liver, upwards of fifteen small branches 
from the alimentary canal enter the portal vein throughout its 
course along the dorsal surface of the liver. These veins are 
supported by a mesentery between the liver and the intestine. 
The portal vein does not terminate at the anterior end of the 
liver, but continues its way forward along the esophagus to 
carry blood from that organ to the liver. It, however, does not 
approach the heart. 

Vena Cava. The two efferent renal veins from the kidneys 
unite opposite the left testis or ovary atad the vein thus formed 
continues forward to the heart as the vena cava. The trunk 
from the right kidney has no connections between the kidney 
and the junction of the two efferent renal veins, but the vein 
from the left kidney is closely connected with the left adrenal 
body and receives blood from it. Just at the junction of the 
two efferent renal veins, a branch is received from the testis or 
ovary of the left side. (Figs. 8 and 9.) 

The right adrenal body is attached to the vena cava and de- 
livers blood to it. Two branches usually carry blood from the 
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right testis directly to the vena cava, as described in connection 
with the right testis. 

From the testes, or ovaries, to the liver, the vena cava has 
DO connections. In the region between the testes and the kid- 
neys, the vena cava receives blood from the dorsal parietes by 
way of the adrenal bodies, as described in the discussion of those 
bodies and of the testes and ovaries. Three homologous veins 
leave the dorsal parietes of the left side in the female and connect 
with the mesentery of the oviduct and the adrenal body. They 
are not connected with the portal vein, and only indirectly 
through the adrenal body or kidney can their blood enter the 
vena cava. The conditions in the right ovary are similar to 
those in the left. 

In the male, the conditions are similar, but there is a tendency 
towards reduction in the number of the tnmks from the dorsal 
parietes to the mesentery of the sperm-duct, to the adrenal 
bodies, and to the head end of the kidneys. Two veins usually 
fill this space on each side. 

The vena cava traverses the right ventral surface of the liver 
and is partly imbedded in its tissue. The liver receives blood 
from the branches of the aorta, the portal vein, the abdominal 
vein, and the esophagus. This blood enters the vena cava 
along its course on the liver and is carried forward to the heart, 
where it enters the right atrium. This is the only vein connect- 
ing the heart with the liver in the blacksnake. (Fig, 18.) 

Afferent Renal Veins. The caudal vein divides above the 
anus to form the afferent renal veins. Each of these receives 
a large ventral branch from the region of the anal glands or the 
penis. One inch from their origin, each also receives a large 
latertd branch which carries blood from the body wall near the 
anus, and probably corresponds to the iliac vein of the lizard. 

Branches are received by the afferent renal veins from the 
cloaca, intestine, ureters, sperm-ducts or oviducts, and abdom- 
inal vein, as well as from the dorsal parietes. The distribution 
of these veins varies, but is shown for two specimens in Figs. 
10 and 18D. 
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One inch from their origin, the afferent renal veins ^ve off 
one or two dorsal branches which iinite to form the inferior 
mesenteric veins. This is the caudal origin of the portal vein. 

The afferent renal veins often receive a lai^e trunk from the 
dorsal parietes just before they meet the kidney. As they run 
, forward, the afferent renals change their position from dorsal 
to the cloaca, they come to lie ventral, and course along the 
ventral edge of each kidney. Each extends to the anterior end 
of the kidney, but in no case were they observed to extend be- 
yond it, unless the vein from the parietes in Fig. 9 may be so 
considered. This I consider doubtful. 

Summary of the Connections of the Veins from the Dorsal Parie- 
tes. Between the kidneys and the anus, two veins from each 
side of the dorsal parietes enter the afferent renal veins. Those 
that enter from the right side are situated anterior to those of 
the left. 

No veins from the parietes enter the kidneys or the afferent 
renal veins in their course along the kidneys, but in most cases 
a vein enters the afferent renal of each kidney, immediately 
before it reaches the kidney. 

Veins from the parietes enter the adrenal bodies and the 
mesentery of the oviduct and spermniuct. 

Between the adrenal bodies and the anterior end of the liver, 
all veins from the dorsal parietes enter the portal vein. 

In the region of the heart, the azygous vein receives blood 
from the dorsal parietes of the right side. 

Between the heart and the head, the blood from the dorsal 
parietes of the right side enters the right jugular vein, and that 
from the left side enters the left jugular. 

All blood from the dorsal parietes, caudal to the gonads, 
reaches the heart by way of the vena cava. All blood from the 
dorsal parietes, anterior to the gonads and caudal to the heart, 
reaches the heart by way of the portal vein. 

5. Hbabt 

The heart lies about six inches posterior to the head and two 
and one-half inches anterior to the liver. It is nearly one inch 
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long and bearly one half of an inch wide, in specimens four feet 
long. It does not differ materially from that of other colubrine 



The right jugular, the left jugular, and the vena cava enter 
the sinus venosus together and pour their blood into the right 
atrium. The left jugular vein runs ventral 
to the left aorta and passes along the left 
side of the left atrium to its posterior ter- 
mination, where it bends to the right and 
enters the sinus venosus from the left 
side. The right jugular vein forms a 
continuous tube with the vena cava, 
which runs along the right dorsal side of 
the heart. The right jugular vein is much 
larger than the left. The azygous vein 
enters the right jugular vein opposite the 
anterior end of the right atrium. 

The pulmonary vein enters the pos- 
terior dorsal side of the left atrium. The 
latter is smaller and more dorsal in posi- 
tion than the right atrium. 

The pulmonary artery leaves the right 
ventricle and runs anteriorly to opposite 
the anterior end of the right atrium, where 
it bends and continues posteriorly to the 
surface of the lung. There is only one 
pulmonary artery. 

The left aorta leaves the right ventricle, and after passing 
anteriorly around the left atrium, continues caudad along the 
left dorsal side of the heart. 

The right aorta leaves the left ventricle. It divides to form 
three branches; the carotid art,ery, the vertebral artery, and the 
right aortic arch. The carotid artery is the first branch and 
runs along the left side of the neck, close to the left jugular vein. 
The carotid artery gives off the small ramus glandularis to the 
region of the thyroid gland. After giving off the carotid artery, 
the right aoria curves dorsally and gives off the vertebral artery 



Fig. 20. The heart, 
ventral view. AL, left 
aorta. .AR, right aorta. 
AZ, azygous vein. CA, 
carotid artery. DG, 
ductus glandularis. LA, 
left atrium. UV, left 
jugular vein. PLA, pul- 
monary artery. PLV, 
pulmonary vein. RA, 
right atrium. RJV, right 
jugular vein. V, ventricle. 
VA, vertebral artery. 
VC, vena cava. 
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in such a maimer ae to make this artery appear to l>e tiie maio 
trunk and the continuatioD of the arch, a branch. After giving 
off the carotid and vertebral arteries, the right aorta becomes 
greatly reduced in size, much smaller in fact than the left aorta. 
The two join at a point about one fourth of an inch posterior to 
the tip of the heart. (Figs. 1 1 and 20.) 

6. LlTNOS 

The right lung of the blacksnake is a hollow vascular sack. 
It originates opposite the middle of the heart and extends 
caudad five or six inches. It has no abrupt termination, but 
becomes constantly less and lesS vascular until it merges into 
the connective tissues of the body cavity. It lies on the right 
side of the esophagus and the liver. It is supplied with a pul- 
monary artery which leaves the heart, as shown in Fig. 20, and 
runs in close contact with the vena cava along the ventral sur- 
face of the lung. Throughout its length, this artery is not 
imbedded in the tissue of the lung, but lies on the surface and 
sends branches into the lung-tissue. The branches to the left 
are larger and less numerous than those to the right. The last 
branch to the left side is the largest of the entire artery and was 
quite uniform in all specimens observed. (Fig. 21.) 

The pulmonary vein lies almost directly above the pulmon- 
ary artery and is imbedded in the lung-tissue throughout its 
length. Its branches enter it at right angles; whereas those 
of the pulmonary artery leave the latter at a sharp angle and 
continue anteriorly before entering the lung-tissue. This con- 
dition may have been accentuated by the distension the 
blood vessels, due to the injection mass. 

A lobe of the lung extends anteriorly to a point where the 
blood vessels join it, and the trachea penetrates the lung-tissue 
for more than one half of an inch. This anterior lobe is not a part 
of the trachea and is very short. The trachea has no unusual 
blood supply and probably plays but little part, if any, in respi- 
ration, except as an air passage and reservoir. 

The right lung is about one fourth of an inch long and nearly 
the same diameter. Its shape and size vary in different 
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specimens. In the coach-whip snake, it is one half of an inch 

loDg, and functional. In the blacksnake, it lies just beneath the 

point of the heart and is connected with the trachea by a pore. 

It is supplied with blood from the vessels of the right lung. 

The left pulmonary artery and vein are 

not present in either the blacksnake or 

coach-whip snake. tr 

7. Sttmmary ll 

The most striking characteristic of 
the visceral anatomy of Zamenis con- 
strictor is its variability. Works on ser- ^^* 
pent anatomy have been based, in 

nearly all cases, on the examination of Pi,y 

only one or two specimens. If the va- 
riability is ae great in all snakes as it is 
in the -blacksnake, the accepted descrip- 
tions will prove to be very inadequate, 
if not misleading. 

In the Boidfe, the anterior abdominal 
vein is connected with the afferent renal 
veins. This is stated by Beddard ('08) 
as a character of the Family. Beddard, 
however, failed to find this connection 
in specimens of Colu&er and Zamenis 
examined by him. In Zamenis con- 
strictor, the abdominal vein is connected 
prominently with both afferent renal 
veins. The abdominal vein is often 
double in the Boidx, but is single in 
Colubrine snakes (Beddard, '04-'-06). 

No trace of a tracheal lung or of 
an anterior pulmonary artery could be 
found in Zamenis constrictor. Fig. 21. The lungg, vetonl 

1 failed also to find any trace of '^"'' "^ "P"" <"^ «p««* "^■ 
the epigastric artery described by ^^iTrt^' " piv.''^: 
Beddard ('04) in Ophiophagus and monary vein. TR, trachea. 
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■ mentioned elsewhere in his papers as existing -in other 
snakes. 

Cope ('00) expresses a doubt concerning the origin of the 
vena cava of snakes. In the blacksnake it originates from the 
union of both efferent renal veins. 

Cope ('00) says, "The kidneys receive each a vein which 
corresponds to the vena iliaca of the Sauria, which are derived 
from a single vena caudalis. " These "vena iliaca" are clearly 
the veins discussed under the term "afferent renal veins" in this 
paper. There is an iliac vein in the blacksnake, on each side, 
leading from the body wall, where the legs existed in the ances- 
tors of snakes, to the afferent renal veins. I do not know that 
this vein has been mentioned before. (Fig. 18D, i.) 

Cope ('00) states that the suprarenal bodies lie along the 
efferent renal veins. This is true for the left suprarenal body, 
but in the blacksnake the right always lies along the vena cava. 

The suprarenal portal system discovered by Gratiolet ('53) 
and confirmed by Beddard ('04) exists in Zamenis constrictor. 

Cope ('00) says of snakes, in general, that the spleen "is 
adherent to the alimentary canai on the inferior side, and is of a 
Bubround form. The pancreas, which is of more elongate form 
but of relatively small size, is located near the spleen on the left 
side of the alimentary canal." The spleen and pancreas of 
serpents have been discussed quite extensively by anatomists 
and Cope's statement seems to be incorrect. The pancreas is 
attached to the duodenum and the spleen lies anterior to it. In 
the Boidse it is usually attached to the pancreas by an anterior 
projection (Beddard, '08). In Zamenis constrictor, the spleen 
is attached directly to the anterior end of the pancreas. 

Cope ('00), discussing the rectum of snakes, in general, says, 
"It is separated from the small intestine by a small muscular 
constriction, which is passed at one side byanarrow communicat- 
ing tube which frequently leaves a rectal ceacum at one side. " 
This is not true of the blacksnake. The rectum and intestine 
blend so that the exact point of union cannot be made out. In 
a specimen of Eutmnia sirtalis which was examined, the condi- 
tions were as described by Cope. 
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Beddard {'04-'08) states that the post-cardinal veins (afferent 
renals) extend anterior to the kidneys in the Boidss only, but 
notes finding the post-cardinal vein extending anterior to the 
left kidney in Zamenis gemonerme. "It is short and plunges 
at once into the body wall. " It is thus a vein from the dorsal 
parietes. The same vein (Fig. 9) exists in Zamenis constrictor, 
but it is certainly not a continuation of the a£Ferent renal vein, 
for the afferent renal vein runs forward to the anterior end of the 
kidneys and stops. The parietal vein joins the afferent renal 
vein at a small angle a short distance back of the anterior end 
of the kidney. 

Beddard ('06) refers to the umbiUcal vein of serpents. It has 
a tendency to persist in the Boidse. The finding of this vein in 
the blacksnake is of interest. It, however, is not functional in 
the blacksnake, as it is in the Boids. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to remark that the Colubrids are 
more highly specialized than the Boidfe and that the genus 
Zamenis occupies a rather low position among the Colubrine 
snakes. 
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THE NEUTRAL AMMONIUM SALTS OF SOME SUBSTI- 
TUTED BENZOIC ACIDS 
LiROY McMASTER' 4Nd I H. GODLOVE 

Introduction 

This work is a continuatioD of the preparation and investi- 
gation of the properties of the neutral ammonium salts of 
organic acids.* This paper deaU with the derivatives of ben- 
zoic acid. The salts described in the previous papers were pre- 
pared by passing dry anunonia into solutions of the organic 
acids in methyl alcohol, ethyl alcohol, ether, and acetone, or in 
mixtures of these solvents. 

In the following work the neutral ammonium salts of m~ 
toluic, p-toluic, o-ehlorobenzoic, m-chlorobenzoic, p-chloroben- 
Boic, o-bromobenzoic, m-bromobenzoic, p-bromobenzoic, o-nitro- 
benzoic, m-nitrobenzoic, p-nitrobenzoic, 3, 5-dinitrobenzoic, 
o-aminobenzoic, m-aminobenzoic, and p-aminobenzoic acids 
have been prepared by passing dry ammonia into solutions of 
the respective acids in the above anhydrous solvents, and some 
of their properties studied. Several of the salts were also pre- 
pared in piu'e benzene. Currie* states that the ammonium salts 
of weak organic acids can be prepared by passing dry ammonia 

> Profeaaor of Chemistry. 

* For previous papers on tbia subject see: Am. Cbem. J., i9, 84-7 (1913); Chem. 
NetM, 108, 138-7 <lfll3}; Am. Chem. J., 45,294-^1 (1913); Chnn. News, 103, 182-3, 
193-4 <1913); J. Amer. Chem. Soc., SB, 742-7 (1914); Chem. \ew», 110, 212-* 
(1914); J. Amer. Chem. Soc.. 36. 1916-25 (1914); Chem. Neiri, 110, 224-8 (1914); 
Wabhinoton Universitt Studies, 2, Part 1, No. 2. 99-125 (1915) 

•J. Agr. RtseoTch, S. 8 (1914). 
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into a benzene solution of the acids, in which manner he pre- 
pared the anunonium salts of caproic, caprylic, and capric acids. 

Experimental 

Materials. — The acids used were obtained from Kahlbaum or 
Schuchardt. The ether was anhydrous, having been redistilled 
over sodium. The methyl and ethyl alcohols, the benzene, 
and the acetic acid were Kahlbaum'3 absolute C. P. products. 
The acetone was carefully purified and redistilled after standing 
over fused calcium chloride for a number of months. 

Method and Apparatus. — The respective acids were dissolved 
in the proper solvent to a saturated solution, about 50 to 100 cc. 
of the solvent being used. This was quickly poured into a 
300 cc. Erienmeyer flask, provided with an inlet and outlet 
tube for the ammonia gas. This was prepared by dropping 
concentrated C. P. ammonia water from a dropping funnel, 
inserted in a filter flask, onto stick caustic soda. The gas 
was dried by passing it through a train of three washing bottles, 
the first being empty to catch any water frothing over, and 
the other two filled with stick caustic soda to take up traces of 
moisture. 

On first passing the gas through the solution, the salts were 
usually precipitated, especially in ether, as a flocculent mass, 
which was probably either the acid salt, or a mixture of the acid 
salt with the free acid; but on continued passing of the gas, 
the precipitate would change either to a fine amorphous powder 
or to a crystalline precipitate. 

The precipitate was then filtered off as quickly as possible, 
on an alundum crucible, by means of a strong suction pump. 
It was washed on tbe crucible with small portions of alcohol or 
ether to remove any free acid, and dried over sulfuric acid in a 
vacuum desiccator. If the salts were not allowed to stand over 
tbe sulfuric acid too long, it was found that they did not lose 
ammonia. The method was modified slightly in one or two 
cases as given under the individual salts. 

Analysis. — The analysis of the salts consisted in the deter^ 
mination of nitrogen by either the regular or a modified Kjel- 
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dahl method. In all the salts, except those of the three amino 
acids, the nitrogen present as ammonium nitrogen was deter- 
mined. This is equal to the total nitrogen, except for the nitro- 
acids. Then 0.2-0.7 grams of the salt were weighed into a 
Kjeldahl flask, 50-80 cc. of a saturated caustic soda solution 
were run in from a dropping funnel inserted in the cork of the 
flask, and the ammonia was distilled off through a block tin 
condenser into 25-30 cc. of standard N/5 sulfuric acid. The 
excess acid was titrated with N/5 potassium hydroxide, using 
sodium alizarin sulfonate or methyl orange as the indicator. 
The apparatus was cleaned out before each determination by dis- 
tilling steam through it. 

For the three animo-acids, total nitrogen was determined. 
The salt was digested in a Kjeldahl flask with 30 cc. of hot con- 
centrated sulfuric acid and 0.6 grams of mercury, the solution 
being boiled until it became colorless. The oxidation was com- 
pleted with a few crystals of potassium permanganate. After 
cooling, the solution was diluted, and some granulated zinc and 
25 cc. of a four per cent potassium sulfide solution were added 
with shaking. The flask was then connected to the condenser. 
Caustic soda was run in, and the analysis continued as for 
ammonium nitrogen. 

For the m-nitro-acid, both total and^ ammonium nitrogen 
were determined, as a check on the assumption that none of the 
nitrogen present as nitro-nitrogen would come over in the dis- 
tillation for ammonium-nitff^en. The two figures checked 
the theoretical values within the experimental error; and, in 
general, all the analyses checked the calculated theoretical 
values for the neutral ammonium salts. 

THE TOLUIC ACIDS (THE METHYLBENZOIC ACIDS) 

Ammonium m-TohuUe. — No record can be found of the prep- 
aration and properties of this salt. It was prepared by pass- 
ing dry ammonia gas into an ether solution of m-toluic acid. 
On passing in the gas, there was first formed an amorphous 
powder which, after a time, became crystalline. The powder, 
after being filtered, washed with ether, and dried, was dbsolved 
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in ethyl alcohol, from which it recrystallized in the form of 
long prismatic needles. It crystallizes from acetone in the same 
form. It is readily soluble in water, to which it imparts a neu- 
tral reaction.. It is easily soluble in methyl alcohol, ethyl alco- 
hol, and acetic acid. It is also soluble in acetone but a little less 
80 than in the "last named solvents. The salt is somewhat 
hygroscopic, and gives off ammonia in the Mr. Determination 
of the nitrogen proved it to have the composition of the neutral 
salt. 

Calc. for C,H,0,(NH4): 9.15%. Found: 9.19% N. 

Ammonium p-Toltiate. — Noad* prepared this salt by neutral- 
izing an aqueous solution of the acid and allowing the solution 
to evaporate. The salt crystallized out in the form of small 
prisms. No analysis was made of the salt. Lossen' found that 
the neutral salt could he prepared, in the form of clear, flat 
cubes, by cautious evaporation of a solution of the acid in am- 
monia water. He also obtained it in glittering leafy crystals, 
upon the addition of an excess of alcoholic ammonia to an al- 
coholic solution of the acid. If an aqueous solution of this salt 
were boiled and the solution allowed to cool, needle-shaped 
crystals of the acid salt were obtained, which crystallized from 
alcohol in the form of large, silvery-white, glistening leaves. 

We prepared this salt by passing dry ammonia into an ether 
solution of p-toluic acid. It precipitated as a fine, white, 
crystalline powder, which formed small needles which recry- 
stalUzed from ethyl alcohol. The salt is soluble in water, 
methyl alcohol, ethyl alcohol, acetone, and acetic acid. It is 
insoluble in ether. The aqueous solution of the salt is at first 
neutral, but slowly becomes acid, due to hydrolysis. The salt 
is only slightly hygroscopic, and gives off ammonia slowly in 
moist air. 

Calc. for C»H,0,(NH,): 9.15%. Found: 9.06 and 9.11% N. 

The neutral ammonium salt of o-toluic acid has been pre- 
viously prepared by one of the authors.' The neutral ammo- 
nium salts of the three toluic acids can thus be prepared in ether, 

Mnn., 53, 296(1847), 
'Ibid., £98, 72 (1897). 
* Mc Master. 
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but not in methyl or ethyl alcohols on account of their great 
solubility in these solvents. They form white, crystalline pre- 
cipitates, which are all soluble in water, acetone, and acetic 
acid. They are less soluble in acetone than in the other sol- 
vents. They are stable in dry air and give off ammonia slowly 
in moist air. The o-toluate does not deliquesce, while the m- 
and p-salts do so very slightly. Their aqueous solutions are 
neutral. 

THE CHLOROBENZOIC ACIDS 

Ammonium o-CMorobenzoate. — Rivals' mentions this salt As 
soluble in water with the absorption of a small amount of heat, 
but does not describe the method of preparation, the analysis, 
or the properties of it. Korczynski* states that soUd o-chloro- 
benzoic acid combines with ammonia under pressiu*e, forming 
CtHiClCOONHi, and that a second molecule of ammonia is 
taken up at — 15°, which is quickly given off as the temperature 
rises to normal. 

This salt can be prepared by the method described in an ether 
solution of the acid, as a fine, white powder. It is very soluble in 
water, methyl alcohol, ethyl alcohol, acetone, and acetic acid. 
It is only slightly soluble in ether. A solution of the sfdt in 
water is neutral, and does not hydrolyze even on long standii^. 
The salt is not hygroscopic, and gives off ammonia only very 
slowly in both dry and moist air. 

Calc. forCiH40,Cl(NHi): 8.07%. Found: 8.01% N. 

Ammonium m-ChlorobenzoaU. — Gluud and Kempf* have pre- 
pared this salt by heating the hydroxylamine salt of the acid 
to 170°, treating the mixture of the salt and the free acid ob- 
tained with warm xylene to remove the acid, extracting the 
ammonium salt with warm acetone, and then precipitating it 
with petroleum ether. It crystallized in small leaflets, which 
melted and decomposed at 203-204° after a short sintering. It 
dissolved in cold water, and in some organic solvents on heat- 
ing, but so readily evolved ammonia that little but the free acid 

^ Ann. cMm. phyi. (7), 12, 521 {im7). 

*Ani. Akad. WU*en»chaflen, Knkau, 633, (1908); Chem. Zertlr.. 2, 2009 (1908). 

* J. Chtm.Soc., 103,1533(1913). 
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itself renuuued in solution. An aqueous solution of the salt 
also gave off ammonia on heating, and the aeid crystallized out 
on cooUi^;. They also prepared the salt by passing ammonia 
into a solution of the acid in methyl alcohol, and precipitating 
it with ether. They thus obtained glistening scales. No 
analysis was made of the salts obtained. Their first method of 
preparation could not have given a very pure product, since it 
depended on the selective solubility of the free acid and the salt, 
and since the solutions of the salts gave off ammonia on warm- 
ing, even slightly so at ordinary temperattires. 

This salt can easily be prepared by passing dry ammonia into 
an ether solution of m-chlorobenzoic acid. There is formed a 
fine, white, amorphous precipitate, which, wheo crystallized 
from ethyl alcohol, ^ves a crystalline powder. It is readily 
soluble in water, methyl alcohol, and ethyl alcohol, and slowly 
80 in acetic acid. It is insoluble in ether. The aqueous solu- 
tion is at first neutral, but very slowly becomes acid. The salt 
doee not give off ammonia in dry air, but is slightly deliquescent. 

Calc. for CHACKNHO: 8.07%. Found: 8.01% N. 
Ammonium p-Chlorobemoate. — This salt was also prepared by 
Korczynaki'" by the same method used in the preparation of the 
o-compound. It can be prepared by passing ammonia into a 
saturated alcoholic solution of the acid. Glistening white 
lamime are thus formed. Upon passing ammonia into a solu- 
tion of the acid in ether, a gelatinous precipitate is formed, 
which soon changes to a fine, amorphous powder: This can 
be crystallized from acetone in the form of very fine needles. 
The salt is soluble in water, methyl and ethyl alcohols, and 
acetic acid. It is also somewhat soluUe in acetone. The aolur 
tion of the salt in water is at first neutral, but hydndyaes 
slowly on long standii^. The salt does not deliquesce, and 
gives off ammonia very slowly in moist air. 

Calc. for CtH^O^KNH,): 8.07%. Prepared in ether. 
Found: 7.98% N. 

Prepared in ethyl alcohol. Found: 8.04% N. 
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The three chlorobenzoates can thus be readily prepared in 
ether. The p-ealt can also be prepared in a saturated alcoholic 
solution of the acid. They are all soluble in water, methyl 
and ethyl alcohols, and acetic acid. They are also soluble in 
acetone, but to a less extent than in the alcohols and acetic acid. 
The p-salt is the least soluble of the three. The aqueous solu- 
tions of the m- and p-salts become slowly acid, but that of the 
o-salt is very stable. Only the m-salt is slightly hygroscopic, 
and all three give off ammonia very slowly in the air. 

THE BROMOBENZOIC ACIDS 

Ammonium o-Bromobenzoaie. — No reference to this salt can 
be found in the literature. It can be prepared by passing dry 
ammonia into an ether solution of o-bromobenzoic acid. The 
salt at first precipitates as a slightly gelatinous mass, which 
soon changes to an amorphous powder. If ammonia is passed 
into an alcoholic solution of the acid, or into a solution of the 
acid in a mixture of equal volumes of ether and ethyl alcohol, 
no precipitate is formed; but if the latter solution is allowed to 
evaporate in the air, the salt forms in crystalline tablets. The 
salt can also be prepared by passing anmionia into a solution of 
the acid in benzene, from which it precipitates slowly. A 
flocculent precipitate forms at first and then changes to a fine 
powder. When recrystaUized from benzene it forms in fan-like 
groups of needles. 

The salt is soluble in water, methyl and ethyl alcohols, and 
acetic acid. It is slightly soluble in acetone and insoluble in 
ether. The aqueous solution is neutral to sensitive litmus, 
there being no hydrolysis even on standing for several days. 
The salt ia not deliquescent, is stable in dry air, and gives off 
ammonia very slowly in moist air. Analysis proved it to be 
the neutral anhydrous salt. 

Calc. for CTH,0,Br(NH,): 6.43%. Prepared in ether. 

Found; 6.41% N. 
Prepared in benzene. Found: 6.38% N. 

Ammonium mr-Bromobemoate. — As in the case of the o-bromo- 
benzoate, no reference to this salt can be found in the literature. 
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It can be readily prepared in an alcohol-ether or in an ether 
solution of the acid. In the former it precipitates as silky, 
crystalline fia, and inkes the latter ae a lustrous white, semi- 
crystalline powder. It is very soluble in water, methyl alcohol, 
ethyl alcohol, and acetic acid. It is very slightly soluble in 
chloroform and appreciably so in acetone, but insoluble in ether. 
The salt is not at all deliquescent. It gives off ammonia very 
slowly in dry air, and slightly more rapidly in moist air. The 
salt can also be precipitated in benzene as a milky white, colloidal 
mass. Analysis was made of the salt prepared in ether. 
Calc. for C7H40iBr{NH.): 6.43%. Found: 6.38% N. 

Ammonium p-Bromohemoaie. — This salt has been prepared 
by Korczynski" by the method described. It was prepared 
by us by passing dry ammonia gas into a solution of the acid in 
ether, in which it formed as a white, amorphous compound. 
No precipitate was formed when the ammonia was passed into 
an alcoholic solution of the acid, but on evaporation aggregates 
of beautiful crystalline plates were formed. The salt is shghtly 
soluble in cold water, but readily soluble in hot water. It is 
also soluble in methyl alcohol, ethyl alcohol, and acetic acid. 
It is sUghtly soluble in acetone and in chloroform. The solu- 
tion in water is neutral at first, but hydrolyzes slowly and be- 
comes acid. The salt is not deliquescent, but gives off ammonia 
slowly in the air. 

Analysis of the salt prepared in ether proved it to have the 
composition of the neutral salt. 

Calc. for C,H,0,Br(NH,) : 6.43%. Found: 6.46% N. 

The neutral ammonium salts of the three bromobenzoic acids 
can thus be prepared in ether. The o-salt can also be prepared 
in benzene and the 7n-sslt in an alcohol-ether mixture. They 
are soluble in water (the p-salt only appreciably so in hot water), 
methyl and ethyl alcohols, and acetic acid. They are sUghtly 
soluble in acetone and insoluble in ether. .None of the salts 
are deliquescent. 

" Lee. at. 
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THE NITROBBNZOIC ACIDS 

Ammonium o-Nitrobemoate. — Korczynski" has also prepared 
thb salt. It can be prepared by conducting dry ammonia gas 
into a solution of the acid in anhydrous ether, or into a saturated 
solution of the acid in ethyl alcohol. It forms as a slightly 
yellowish white, amorphous precipitate in ether or as a white, 
finely crystalline compound, having a decidedly yellowish tinge, 
in ethyl alcohol. It is soluble in water, methyl alcohol, ethyl 
alcohol, and acetic acid. It is moderately soluble in acetone. 
The salt is only slightly hygroscopic, and imparts a neutral 
reaction to a water solution of it. The aqueous solution slowly 
hydrolyzes. The salt is fairly stable in the air, losing its am- 
monia but slowly in moist air. 

Calc. for C,H4N04(NH,) : 7.61%. Prepared in ether. 

Found: 7.69% ammonium N. 
Prepared in ethyl alcohol. Found : 7,59% ammo- 
nium N. 
Ammonium m-A'iiro6enzpafe.— Beilstein mentions the acid 
ammonium salt, NH<C,H4(NOs)Ot+C,Hs(NO0O,. Korczyn- 
ski" states that m-nitrobenzoic acid takes up one molecule of 
ammonia at room temperature and an additional molecule at 
0° to - 15°. 

When ammonia is passed into a solution of m- nitrobenzoic 
acid in ether, the neutral anmionium salt forms as a finely 
crystalline, snow-white precipitate, soluble in water, methyl 
alcohol, ethyl alcohol, acetone, and acetic acid. It is insoluble 
in ether. Its solution in water is neutral. The salt is stable 
. in both dry and moist air. Both the ammonium nitrogen and 
the total nitrogen in this salt were determined. 

Calc. for C,H4N0,(NH«) : 7.61%. Found: 7.57% 

ammonium N. 
Calc. for C,HsN,0.: 15.22%. Found: 15.20% total N. 
Ammonium p-Nitrobemoate. — Wilbrand and Beilstein" pre- 
pared this salt by dissolving the acid in concentrated ammonia 

" Loc. dt. 

"Amt., 128,201 (I8ft3). 
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water, and allowing the solution to evaporate to crystallization. 
A hot solution of the salt produced, upon cooling, faint rose- 
red, much streaked, very glittering, Jeaf-Uke crystals which 
were very easily decomposed. Kore2ynski" also mentions this 
salt, but does not give its properties. We obtained this salt by 
our method in an ether solution as a snow-white, amorphous 
powder, which on analysis proved to be the neutral salt. Some 
of the salt was recrystallized from warm water in the form of 
small, transparent leaflets. This was not analyzed, but it was 
probably the acid salt, as the aqueous solution of the normal 
salt, which is neutral at first, quickly hydrolyzes and becomes 
acid, especially on warming.- The color mentioned by Wilbrand 
and Beilstein must have been due to impurities. 

The neutral salt is soluble in water, slowly soluble in ethyl 
alcohol, readily soluble in methyl alcohol, and moderately 
soluble in acetone. It is insoluble in ether. It is not deliques- 
cent and does not lose ammonia in the air. 

Calc. for C7H«N0,(NH<): 7.61%. Found: 7.58% 
ammonium N. 

The three nitrobenzoates can thus be prepared in ether. 
They are soluble in water, the common alcohols, and acetic 
acid. They are less soluble in acetone than in the other sol- 
vents mentioned. Of the three, the p-salt is the least soluble 
in the organic solvents. 

Ammonium S, B-DinitTobemoate. — Mention is made of this 
salt by Korczynski." Hubner" states that he used this salt in 
solution to prepare silver and copper m-dinitrobenzoates. He 
did not prepare the solid ammonium salt. 

It can be prepared by passing ammonia into an ether solutioo 
of the acid as a white, amorphous powder, having a shght yel- 
lowish tinge. It is soluble in water, methyl alcohol, ethyl 
alcohol, acetic acid, benzene, and carbon tetrachloride. It is 
somewhat soluble in acetone, but less so than in the other sol- 
vents mentioned. It is insoluble in ether. The salt is not 
deliquescent. It is stable in dry air, but loses its ammonia 

■•Ann., 222, 78 (1883). 
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very slowly in moiet air. Its aqueous solution is oeutral, and 
does not hydrolyae even on standing for Beveral days. 
Calc. for C7H,N,0,(NH,): 6.12%. Found: 6.11% 
ammonium N. 

THE AHINOBENZOIC ACIDS 

Ammonium o-Aminobenzoate. — This salt can be prepared 
either in ether or in a mixture of one volume of acetone and two 
TolumeB of ether. When prepared in ether, it is a white, amor- 
phous powder, while in the acetone-ether mixture it forms fine, 
white needles. It is very soluble in water, the solution being 
neutral at first but soon becoming acid. The salt is tJso very 
soluble in methyl and ethyl alcohols and acetic acid. It is 
moderately soluble in acettme, and only slightly so in ether. It 
is slightly deliquescent. It does not lose ammonia in dry air, 
and only slowly in moist air. 

Calc. for C,H.,N,0,: 18.18%. Found: 18.14% total 
N. 

This analysis was made on the salt prepared in ether and 
proved that we had obtained the neutral ammonium salt. Al- 
though some of the salts of o-aminobenzoic acid have been pre- 
pared and studied, no mention of the neutral ammonium salt 
can be found. 

Ammonium m-Aminobemoate. — As in the case of the ammo- 
nium o-aminobenzoate, no reference to this sidt can be found in 
the literature. It can be prepared by pouring a saturated solu- 
tion of the acid in absolute ethyl alcohol, into which dry am- 
monia has been passed for some time, into a large amount of 
ether. Although the salt is only slightly soluble in ether, it 
cafinot be prepared directly in ether since the free acid is also 
only slightly soluble in that solvent. While filtering off the 
salt, prepared as above described, it is necessary to keep the 
alundum crucible filled with ether to prevent the salt going into 
solution on account of the alcohol present. The salt dried in a 
vacuum desiccator to a white, yellow-tinged, flaky, crystalline 
compound. The salt cannot be prepared by passing dry am- 
monia into a solution of the acid in methyl alcohol, ethyl alcohol. 
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propyl alcohol, acetone, benzene, toluene, pyridine, carbon 
tetrachloride, or carbon disulfide on account of its great solu- 
bility in these solvents. It is also soluble in acetic acid and 
ethyl acetate. It is only slightly deliquescent. It does not 
lose ammonia' in dry air, but gives it off slowly in moist air. 
Calc. for C,H„NiO,: 18.18%. Found: 18.12% total 
N. 

Ammonium p-Aminobenzoate. — Likewise no mention of this 
salt can be found. When ammonia is passed into an ether solu- 
tion of the acid, the salt forms as a white, amorphous precipitate. 
It is soluble in water, methyl alcohol, ethyl alcohol, acetic acid, 
and acetone. It is only slightly soluble in ether. The salt 
is not deliquescent, and its aqueous solution is neutral to sen- 
sitive litmus paper. It is stable in dry air, and slowly loses 
its ammonia in moist air. 

Calc. for C,H„N,Ot: 18.18%. Found: 18.17% total 
N. 

The ammonium salts of the three aminobenzoic acids can be 
prepared in an ether solution by the general method described, 
modifying the method in the case of the m-salt by pouring the 
saturated alcoholic solution into an excess of ether. The three 
salts are soluble in water, the alcohols, acetone, and acetic acid. 

Ammonium S, 5-2Komino6en2oai«.— After having so easily 
prepared the neutral anunonium salts of the nitrobeuzoic acids, 
the 3,5-dinitrobenzoic acid, and the aminobenzoic acids, an 
attempt was made, to prepare the neutral ammonium salt of 
3, 5-diaminobenzoic acid by passing dry aomionia into a solu- 
tion of the acid in different organic solvents. Saturated solu- 
tions of the acid in methyl alcohol, ethyl alcohol, ether, benzene, 
and carbon tetrachloride were tried, but no precipitate formed, 
owing evidently to the extreme solubiUty of the salt in these 
solvents. Further attempts will be made to prepare this salt 
and study its properties. 

Conclusions 
1. The method of preparing the neutral ammonium salts of 
organic acids has been extended to fifteen more acids (the sub- 
stituted benzoic acids). 
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2. The method has been extended to the xise of other solvents, 
such as benzene, mixtures of ether with acetone, and unsuc- 
cessfully, in certain cases, to several other organic solvents, 
such as carbon bisulfide, carbon tetrachloride, toluene, etc. 

3. The solubilities, the stability of the solid salts in moist 
and dry air, the stability to hydrolysis of the aqueous solutions, 
the crystalline form of the salts, etc., have been determined. 

4. The previous observation that most of the salts precipitate 
in ether in an amorphous form, and in the alcohols, or mixtures 
of the alcohols with ether, in crystalline form, is confirmed for 
these salts. 

5. For the chloro-, bromo-, and nitrobenzoates, the solubili- 
ties in organic solvents are found to be qualitatively in the order 
meta, ortho, para. No quantitative measurements of solubility 
were made. 

6. With regard to hydrolysis of the aqueous solutions, it was 
found that the salts of the strongest acids (o-bromobenEoic, 
whose ionization constant K is .00135 at 18°; o-chlorobenzoic, 
K=. 00135; o-nitrobenzoic, K = .007; 3,5-dinitrobenzoic, K=- 
.0016) do not hydrolyze, while the salts of the weaker acids 
(K = 6 X 10"' to K = 10"*) hydrolyze with varying rapidity. An 
exception is the salt of o-nitrobenzoic acid. 

7. The salts prepared by the method proved in all eases to be 
the neutral salts as shown by the analyses and by the reaction of 
the aqueous solutions towards sensitive litmus and other indi- 
cators. 
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THE NEUTRAL AMMONIUM SALTS OF SOME 
ORGANIC ACIDS AND THEIR SUBSTI- 
TUTED DERIVATIVES 

LiROY McMASTER' and A. C. MAGILL 

This work is a continuation of the work which has been in 
progress in this laboratory for several years on the preparation 
and investigation of the properties of the neutral ammonium 
salts of organic acids and their substituted derivatives.' The 
salts previously studied were prepared by passing dry ammonia 
gae into solutions of the acids in the anhydrous solvents, 
methyl alcohol, ethyl alcohol, ether, acetone, and benzene, or 
in mixtures of some of these solvents. In this work we have 
made use of these same solvents, except methyl alcohol, and 
in addition we have used pure ethyl acetate. Naumann* found 
that a great many ammonium salts of organic acids are insoluble 
in ethyl acetate. Bateman and Conrad* have recently ioxij^d 
that the ammonium salts of some of the halogenoacetic acids are 
soluble in this reagent. In view of these facts, we thought it 
would be of interest to attempt to prepare some of the neutral 
ammonium salts in ethyl acetate. Several of the salts to be 
described were thus prepared. We have also tested the 
solubility of some of the ammonium salts in this solvent. 

In the following work the neutral ammonium salts of 
tribromoacetic, phenylbromoacetic, o-nitrophenylacetic, phe- 
ny lamidoacetic , glycolic, o-bromopropionic , /3-iodopropionic, 
^chlorolaetic, trichlorobutyric, caprylic, capric, lauric, myristic, 

■ Profeeeor of Chemistry. 

*For previous papers on this subject see: Am. Ckem. J., 49, 84-7 (1913); Chem. 
New», 108. 136-7 {1913); Am. Chem. J., J,9, 294-301 (1913); Chem. Neu-i, 108, 
182-3, 193-4 (1913); J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 36, 742-7 (1S14); Chem. News, 110, 
212-14 (1914); J. Amer. Chem. Soc., Se, 1916-25 (1914); Chem. A-futt, 110, 224-8 
(1914); J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 57, 2181-88 (1915); Chem. Neire, 112, 187-9 (1915); 
Washinoton Univbhsity Studies, 2, Part 1, No. 2, 99-125 (1915); also the preced- 
ing paper. 

*Ber., Ji3,Z\3 (1910). 

• J. Amer. Chem. Soc., S7, 2553 (1915). 
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ia-bromopalmitic, or-bromostearic, acrylic, ^chlorocrotonic^ 
einicic, dimethylmalomc, dipropybnalonic, isopropylmalonic^ 
butylmalonic, allylmalonic, benzybnaloiiic, monobromosuccui- 
ic, dibromoBuccinic, euberic, and chlorofumaric acids have 
been prepared by passing dry ammonia into solutions of 
the respective organic acids in the above anhydrous solvents. 
A number of the properties of the salts were studied. The 
salts were quickly filtered by suction on alundum crucibles, 
washed with anhydrous ether, tested for neutrality, transferred 
to crystallizing dishes, and placed for a short time in a vacuum 
desiccator. 

The analysis of the salts consisted in determining the nitrogen 
by the Kjeldahl method. In all the salts except the phenylami- 
doacetate, the nitrogen present as "ammonium" nitrogen 
was determined, which is equal to the total nitrogen except 
for the phenylamidoacetate and the o-nitrophenylacetate. In 
the case of these two salts, total nitrogen was also determined. 

THE SUBSTITUTED ACETIC ACIDS 

Ammonium Tribromoacetate. — Schaffer ' has prepared and 
investigated the properties of many of the salts of tribromoacetic 
acid, but did not prepare the ammonium salt. No reference- 
to this salt can be found in the literature. When ammonia 
was passed into an ether solution of the acid the salt was 
precipitated as glistening white leaflets, soluble in water^ 
methyl alcohol, ethyl alcohol, and ethyl acetate. It is insoluble 
in ether, chloroform, acetone, and benzene. A solution of 
the salt in water is neutral. The salt is not hygroscopic, and 
does not give off ammonia in dry or moist air. It decomposes- 
rapidly, with evolution of ammonia, on heating to 50° and com- 
pletely volatilizes below 100°. 

This salt can also be prepared by saturating an alcoholic 
solution of the acid with ammonia and then adding an equal 
volume of ether. It has the same crystalline appearance as. 
when it is prepared in ether alone. \ 

Calc. for CBr,COi {NHJ : 4.96%. Found: 4.96^ N. 

'B«r., ^, 371 (1871). 
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There is a close resemblance in properties between am- 
monium tribromoaeetate and ammonium monobromoacetate 
prepared by Bateman and Conrad." Both salts crystallize in 
white leaflets from alcohol, and are soluble in water and ethyl 
acetate, and insoluble in benzene. The aqueous solution of the 
monobromo-salt slowly hydrolyzes while the solution of the 
tribromo-salt does not bydrolyze. Neither salt is deliquescent 
and both are stable in the air. Both salts decompose on warming. 

Ammonium Phenylbromoacetate. — There is no record of this 
salt having been prepared, even by the method of neutralization 
of an aqueous solution of the acid. It can be prepared in 
ether or ethyl alcohol. When prepared in ether it appears as a 
white amorphous powder, while it is formed as a crystalline com- 
pound in ethyl alcohol. The salt is somewhat hygroscopic and 
is very soluble in water. The solution, which is neutral at 
first, rapidly hydrolyzes. It decomposes rapidly in both dry 
and moist air, and when heated to 50° it decomposes very 
quickly, ammonia being evolved. The aqueous solution on 
being mixed with a solution of lead acetate slowly forms a 
white crystalline precipitate. The neutral ammonium salt is 
soluble in methyl alcohol, acetic acid, and an excess of ethyl 
alcohol. It is very slightly soluble in acetone, and insoluble in 
ether and benzene. 

Calc. for CHBCHBrCOi (NH«) : 6.06%. Found : 6.02% N. 

Ammonium o-Nilrophenylacelale. — No reference to this salt 
can be found in the literature. It readily precipitates from 
an ether solution in the form of pale yellow crystals. On 
account of its solubility in ethyl alcohol, it cannot be prepared 
ID this medium; but if an alcohohc ammonia solution of the acid 
is added to a large amount of ether, the ammonium salt sepa- 
rates in yellow crystals. This salt was also prepared in acetone 
and in ethyl acetate in the form of yellow crystals. It is only 
very slightly soluble in these reagents, but is very soluble in 
water, methyl and ethyl alcohols, and acetic acid. It is in- 
soluble in benzene and chloroform. The salt is not deliques- 
cent and does not become acid in an aqueous solution which 

V. Apkt. Chem. Soc., 37, 2553 (1915). 
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stood for twenty-four hours. It is stable in dry and moist 
air. It does not decompose at 50° but loses ammonia slowly 
when heated to 100°. 

Both the total and the ammonium nitrogen were determined 
in this Bait, and analyses of the salt prepared in the different 
advents proved that we had the neutral salt. 

Calc. for CILNaCHtCO, (NH,) : 7.077o. Prepared in 

ether. Found: 7.04% anmionium N. 
Prepared in ethyl alcohol. Found: 7.03% ammo- 
nium N. 
Prepared in acetone. Found: 7.06% ammonium N. 
Prepared in ethyl acetate. Found: 7.02% anmionium 

N. 
Calc. for CH.oN.O*: 14.14%. Prepared in ether. 

Found 14.10% N. . 
Prepared in ethyl acetate. Found: 14.05% N. 
Ammonium Phenylamidoacetate. — Phenylamidoacetic acid k 
insoluble in ethyl alcohol, ether, benzene, ethyl acetate, and 
acetone, but is soluble in water. While our line of work is mainly 
to prepare the ammonium salts in anhydrous organic solvents, 
neverthdess we attempted to prepare this compound in aqueous 
solution since the free acid is insoluble in the above reagents. 
Furthermore, we could find no reference to the salt having been 
prepared. 

An aqueous solution of the acid was saturated with ammonia 
and the solution was allowed to evaporate to dryness. Several 
attempts were made to prepare the neutral salt by this method, 
but we obtained an acid salt in each case. This was to be 
expected as most of the ammonium salts of the organic acids, 
when thus prepared, lu-e the acid salts and not the neutral salts. 
Attention has been called to this fact in the introductory state- 
ments of the previous papers' on this work. 

The neutral ammonium salt of phenylamidoacetic acid, 
however, was prepared by treating an alcoholic suspension of the 
acid with dry ammonia. Under this condition, the acid gradually 
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passed into solution. Ether was then added to this solution and 
there was precipitated a salt in the form of a pale greenish- 
gray powder. It was filtered, hashed, and dried in the usual way. 
Although the free acid is odorless, the salt thus prepared has a 
slight odor which is very disagreeable. 

The salt is very soluble in water and benzene. It is some- 
what soluble in methyl alcohol, ethyl alcohol, ethyl acetate, 
and acetic acid. It is very slightly sQluble in acetone, and in- 
soluble in ether and chloroform. The salt can be crystallized 
from benzene in splendid monocUnic crystals. The aqueous 
solution, which is neutral at first, slowly hydrolyzes and becomes 
acid. The salt does not lose ammonia in dry or moist air, but it 
is sli^tly deliquescent. When warmed to 50° the salt shows 
no evidence of decomposition, but at 100° ammonia is given off 
rapidly. Total nitrogen was determined. 

Calc. for C,H.CHNH,C0,(NH4): 16.67%. Found: , 
16.62% total N. 

Ammonium Gtycolale. — Heintz' mentions the acid ammonium 
salt of glycolic acid and states that it crystallizes as fine needles, 
which are easily soluble in water and hot alcohol. Ssabanejew* 
describes the preparation of a neutral solution of ammonium 
glycolate by treating a solution of glycolic acid with the cal- 
culated amount of ammonia. The experiment was carried out 
in a vacuum. On evaporation of the solution, there was obtained 
the acid salt in needle-like crystals. The Uterature contains 
no mention of the preparation of the neutral salt by precipita- 
tion. 

On passing ammonia into a dilute solution of the acid in 
ethyl alcohol, a white precipitate of the ammonium salt at first 
appeared, which soon went into solution since this salt is quite 
soluble in alcohol. On continuing the addition of the ammonia, 
heat was developed and no further precipitate formed. The 
alcoholic solution was allowed to evaporate in the air and 
there was formed a syrupy liquid and some fan-like crystals. 

'Jahretb. Fortachriae Chem., 1861, p. 446. 
• Chvm. Zentr., 11, 32 (1899). 
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This experiment was repeated several times. The syrupy liquid 
was found to distil at but a few degrees below the boiling point 
of pure ethyl glycolate. This liquid was evidently a mixture 
of the ethyl ester of gtycolic acid and ammomum salts of the 
acid. 

Results similar to this have been previously noticed by 
one of US'* and by Bateman and Conrad." Heat favors the for- 
mation of the esters, and attention was called to the fact in a 
previous paper on this subject that when the experiments are 
carried out in ethyl alcohol, it is necessary to keep the Sasks 
surrounded by cold water, for, when the ammonia is passed into 
the solution of the acid in alcohol, heat is set free due to the ac- 
tion of the ammonia on the alcohol and also to the heat of neu- 
tralization. While in most of our experiments the precipitation 
flasks have been kept cold when the alcohols were used as 
solvents for the organic acids, in this case the flask was not kept 
cold. No doubt that in many of the cases, where the ammomum 
salts of even fairly strong acids were being prepared in the 
alcohols and the mixtures kept cold, small amounts of esters 
were formed. They were removed by the excess of alcohol and 
by the ether used to wash the salts while in the alundum crucible. 

However, when a very concentrated alcoholic solution of 
the glycolic acid was used, the precipitate, which formed at first, 
was not redissolved and very little ester was formed. The most 
of the acid was converted into the ammonium salt, and the limit 
of the solubility of this salt in the alcohol present was reached. 
The salt formed in small salt-like crystals. When recrystallized 
from alcohol, they appeared in the form of needles. 

When dry ammonia was passed into a solution of the acid 
in acetone, much heat was evolved and a fine white precipitate 
formed, which almost immediately dissolved to form a brown 
solution. Owing to the beat evolved, we suspected the forma- 
tion of some diacetoamine by the action of ammonia on the 
acetone vapor present. In order to determine whether this 

■* McMuler. 
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■was true, we prepared some diacetoamine by passing ammonia 
and acetone ■vapor together through a tube heated to 100". 
This is the method used by Heintz^* to prepare diacetoamine. 
To the diacetoamine was added an acetone solution of glycoUc 
acid. Fine white crystals were formed which were insoluble in 
an excess of the diacetoamine. They were presumably a salt," 
formed by the action of the basic amine on the acid. If the 
diacetoamine is saturated with ammonia before adding the acid, 
white crystals form, but almost immediately redissolve and 
form a brown solution. If some dry, neutral ammonium 
glycolate (preparation of which will be described later) is added 
to diacetoamine, it readily dissolves and forms the brown 
solution. From these reactions we have concluded that the' 
white crystals, which formed when the ammonia wae passed 
into an acetone solution of the acid and whi'ch dissolved almost 
at once to form a brown solution, consisted of the neutral 
anmionium salt, soluble in the diacetoamine produced during 
the experiment as a result of the action of ammonia gas on the 
vapor of the acetone and the mixture becoming hot. While, 
neutral ammonium salts of the organic acids have been previously 
prepared in acetone by one " of us, the formation of diacetoamine 
has not been encountered. The reason for this is probably duQ. 
to the fact that the solutions were kept cool during the passing; 
in of the ammonia, or that the heat of reaction was not bo, 
great as in this case. In fact, we repeated the experiment and, 
kept the acetone solution of the glycoUc acid cold while passing, 
in the ammonia. No diacetoamine was formed, but it was 
found necessary to agitate the cold acetone solution of the 
acid in an atmosphere of ammonia for several hours in order- 
to obtain a yield of the anunonium salt. The salt separated out 
as fine, white crystals and analysis proved it to be the neutral 
ammonium salt. 

When ammonia waa passed into a solution of the acid in 
benzene, coarse, large crystals formed. Analysis of these 
crystals showed that they were a mixture of the acid salt and the 

" vlttfi., 174, 133 (1874). 

■■ Heinti, Ibid., 198, 42 (1879) ; SOS, 336 (1880). 

" McMaster. 
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neutral salt. No further attempt was made to prepare th» 
neutral salt in benzene. 

The neutral ammonium salt can be easily prepared in an 
ethyl acetate solution of the acid. It precipitated aa fine, white 
crystals, very soluble in water. The aqueous solution gives & 
neutral reaction but soon becomes acid, due to hydrolysis. 
The salt is also very soluble in methyl alcohol, acetic acid, and 
diacetoamine. It is slightly soluble m ethyl alcohol aad ether, 
and insoluble in ethyl acetate, chloroform, bensene, and acetone. 
It decomposes slowly in dry air and very rapidly in moist aii> 
^ving off ammonia. It is also slightly hygroscopic. On 
warming to 50°, decomposition of the aalt took place napidly, 
and at 100° the salt was completely decomposed into ammoni& 
and the acid. 
* Calc. for CH,0HC0,(NH4) : 15.05%. Prepared in 
ethyl acetate. Found: 15.03% N. 
Prepared in acetone. Found: 15.01% N. 

Comparison of ResuUe. — The ammonium salt of phenylaoetic 
acid has been prepared and described in a previous p^« by 
one of us." ^ comparison of the salts of phenylaoetic acid 
and its substituted derivatives shows many points of similarity. 
They can all be prepared in alcohol, although phenylamidoacetio 
acid is insoluble in this medium. The salts of o-nitrophenylacetic 
acid and phenylamidoacetic acid are yellowish in oolor. Th& 
others are white. They are all soluble in water and slightly 
soluble in acetone, but insoluble in ether and benzene. The 
phenylbromoacetate and phenylamidoacetate are slightly deli- 
quescent, while the others are not dehquescent. The phenyl- 
acetate and phenylbromoacetate give off ammonia slowly 
in moist air. The others do not give off ammonia in the air. 

Ammonium glycolate (hydroxyacetate) is quite unlike the 
salts of the other substituted acetic acids. It is insoluble in 
acetone and slightly soluble in ethyl alcohol and ether. It is 
also insoluble in ethyl acetate, benzene, and chloroform. It 
loses ammonia very rapidly in moist air. Like the phenylbro- 
moacetate and phenylamidoacetate, it is slightly hygroscopic. 

" McMaster, Ice. eU. 
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THE SUBSTITUTED PBOFIONIC ACIDS 

Ammonium a-Bromopropionate. — Weinig" has investigated 
the properties of many of the metallic salts of a-bromopropionie 
acid but does not mention the ammonium salt. It can be easily 
prepared by treating an ether solution of the acid with ammonia. 
The heat of reaction is so great that, In order to prevent pos- 
sible decomposition of the salt, the precipitation flask must be 
packed in ice. The salt separates out as a non-crystalline 
powder. The salt is quite soluble in ethyl alcohol, and, in ordOT 
to prepare it in this medium, it is necessary to saturate the 
alcoholic solution of the acid with ammonia and pour it inta 
a large amount of ether. Under these conditions, the salt 
forms as lai^e, flaky crystals instead of an amCH^hous powder, 
as is the case when it is prepared in the ether direct. The. salt 
is also very soluble in methyl alcohol, acetic acid and water. 
The neutral aqueous solution slowly becomes acid. The salt is 
^g^tly deliquescent. It is stable in dry air but loses its 
ammonia slowly in a moist atmosphere. It is insoluble in 
ethyl acetate, chloroform, acetone and benzene. It does not 
decompose at 50° in dry air, but at 100° ammonia is given off 
slowly. 

Calc. for CH.CHBrCOtCNH*): 8.23%. Prepared in 

ether. Found: 8.21% N. 
Prepared in ethyl alcohol. Found: 8.21% N. 

Ammomum P-Iodopropionate, — The literature contains no- 
account of this salt. By our method it formed in ether in frost- 
like crystals, which gradually became amorphous. It can also 
be precipitated in the crystalline condition from a concentrated 
solution of the acid in ethyl alcohol. The salt is slightly deli> 
quescent and readily soluble in water, forming a neutral solution 
which slowly becomes acid. It is quite soluble in methyl and 
ethyl alcohols, acetic acid, and acetone, slightly soluble in chloro- 
form, ether, and ethyl acetate. It is insoluble in benzene. Upon 
standing several months, the salt became brown due to liberated 
iodine. A rancid odor also developed. 

■Mtm. CSO, 248 (1894). 
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The salt does not lose ammonia in dry air, but does so very 
slowly in moist air. At 50'' there is no evidence of ammonia 
being given off, but at 100° the salt decomposes slowly. 

Calc. for CHJCH,CO.(NH,): 6.45%. Found: 6.45% N. 

Ammonium ^Chlorolactate. — This salt can be prepared from 
a solution of the acid in either ethyl alcohol or ether. In the 
alcphol, the salt forms as small, white crystals, and in the 
■ether as a granular powder. It is not deliquescent, is stable in 
dry air, and readily gives off ammonia in moist air. It gives off 
ammonia slowly at 50° and somewhat more rapidly at 100°. 

The salt is very soluble in acetic acid and water. The neutral 
aqueous solution soon becomes acid. Silver nitrate gives a 
white precipitate when added to an aqueous solution of this 
salt. The precipitate is soluble in ammonium hydroxide. The 
salt is very slightly soluble in methyl alcohol and ethyl alcohol 
and insoluble in etber, chloroform, acetone, benzene, and ethyl 
acetate. No mention of this salt can be found in the literature, 
although many of the other salts of 0-chlorolactic acid have been 
studied. 

Calc. for CH,C1CH(0H)C0,(NH4): 9.89%. 
Prepared in ether. Found: 9.85% N. 

Prepared in ethyl alcohol. Found: 9.87% N. 
Comparison of Results. — The neutral ammonium salts of 
propionic acid " and its substituted derivatives, thus far stud- 
ied, can be prepared in ether from which they separate as 
amorphous solids. The ^-iodopropionate and (J-chlorolactate 
can be precipitated as white crystals from concentrated alcoholic 
•solutions of the acids. The ^chlorolactate is slightly soluble 
in ethyl and methyl alcohols. The other ammonium propio- 
nates are readily soluble in these solvents. All of them are very 
soluble in water and acetic acid, and insoluble in benzene. They 
are unstable in moist air, losing ammonia rapidly. < The 
.^chlorolactate is not deliquescent, while the others are. 

" Amer. Chem. J., 4S, 299 (I6I3). 
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«OME HIGHER FATTT ACIDS, INCLUDING SEVERAL SUBSTITUTED 
DERIVATIVES 

Ammonium Triehl&robutyraU. ^GarzaroUi-Th umiak" pre- 
pared this salt by treating an ether solution of the acid with 
solid ammonium carbonate. The ether was evaporated from 
this mixture by means of a stream of dry air. The salt was then 
extracted from the residue by means of more ether. It crys- 
tallized out of water partly ih tuft-like and partly in quartz-like 
crystals. The salt was foxmd to be more readily soluble in- water 
and alcohol than in ether. 

We prepared this salt in ether by our usual method. It 
formed as a white amorphous solid. It is very soluble in ethyl 
alcohol, and on this account, the yield is small if the ammonia is 
conducted even into a saturated alcoholic solution of the acid. 
It can be prepared also by passing ammonia into a saturated 
-solution of the acid in acetone or ethyl acetate and then adding 
a large amount of ether. In each solvent the precipitate formed 
was crystalline. It dissolved readily in water, the solution re- 
maining neutral for at least several days. The salt is also very 
soluble in methyl alcohol and appreciably so in ethyl acetate and 
acetone, and very slightly soluble in chloroform and ether. It is 
insoluble in benzene. It is not hygroscopic. 

At ordinary temperatures the salt is stable in dry air, but 
at 50° ammonia is rapidly given off. Ammonia is given off 
slowly in moist air at room temperature. When heated to 100°, 
the salt decomposes into the acid and ammonia. 

Calc. for C.H4CI.CO,(NH4) : 6.73%. Prepared in ether. 
Found 6.70% N. 

Ammonium butyrate has been described in one of the papers 
previously referred to. Ammonium trichlorobutyrate under- 
goes decomposition into ammonia and the acid salt very slowly 
in the air, while ammonium butyrate does so very rapidly. 
The aqueous solution of the latter hydrolyzes very rapidly while 
that of the former does so very slowly. Both the butyrate and 
the trichlorobutyrate are easily precipitated from ether solutions 

"Ann., 18£, 186 (1876). 
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of tfa« acids, the first one id the fonn of granuliir crystals and thft 
second one as an amorphous powder. Both are soluble in the 
alcohols, acetic acid, and acetone. Ammonium isobutyrate, 
also described in a previous paper, precipitates from an ether 
solution of the acid as a lustrous white solid and differs from the 
butyrate and the trichlorobutyrate in that it has a very high 
vapor tension. The ammonium butyrate is deliquescent, while 
the isobutyrate and the trichlorobi|tyrate are not deliquescent. 
The ammonium isobutyrate resembles the other two as to 
solubility in the alcohols. 

Ammonium Caprylate. — Currie" found that he could prepare 
this salt by parsing dry ammonia into a benzene solution of 
the acid. He obtained needle-like crystals, which readily 
hydrolyzed in an aqueous solution, and which readily gave off 
the odor of caprylic acid when exposed to the air. No analysis 
of the salt was recorded by Currie. We have prepared the salt 
in ether. It dried to a cheese-like mass. It did not precipitate 
from ethyl alcohol, but when a mixture of equal parts of ether 
and alcohol was used, it precipitated as monoclinic crystals. 
An aqueous solution of the salt lathers freely on shaking. This 
solution, which is neutral at first, becomes acid on standing a very 
short time. The salt is slightly hygroscopic, loses ammonia, 
very slowly in dry air and very rapidly in moist air. It is very 
soluble in acetic acid and ethyl alcohol, and slightly soluble in 
methyl alcohol. It is less soluble in acetone and ethyl acetate 
than in methyl alcohol. It is insoluble in chloroform, ether, 
and benzene. Analysis of the salt dried at 50° showed that 
there bad been some decomposition. 

Calc. for C,H»CO,(NH.): 8.70%. Prepared in ether. 

Found: 8.68% N. 
Prepared in alcohol-ether mixture. Found: 8.64% N. 

After standing some weeks, the above salt became yellowish 
in color and developed the odor of caprylic acid. 

Ammonium Caprate.— Currie *• also describes the preparation 
of tUs salt in benzene and found that its properties are the same 

'• J. Agr. Rtatanh, S, 8 (1914). 
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as those of ammonium caprylate. The salt can also be prepared 
in ether as a fine, white, amorphotis substance, which is greasy 
to the touch. By conducting ammonia into a saturated atcohoUc 
solution of the acid and then adding an excess of ether, the 
neutral salt precipitates as fine, white crystals. It dissolves 
readily in water, to which it imparts a neutral reaction. The 
solution quickly hydrolyzes. The salt is slightly hygroscopic. 
It is insoluble in benzene, slightly soluble in acetone and 
«ther, and readily soluble in methyl alcohol, ethyl alcohol, and 
acetic acid. It gives off ammonia slowly in dry air and rapidly 
in moist air. At 50° the evolution of ammonia is very rapid and 
is complete before the temperature reaches 100°. 

Calc. for C,H„COj(NH,): 7.41%. Found: 7.41% N. 

Ammonium Lourote.— Many of the salts of lauric acid 

have been prepared by Oudemans,*' who prepared the acid am- 

. monium salt by neutralizing an aqueous solution of the acid 

with ammonium hydroxide, and evaporating to crystallization. 

When the dry ammonia was passed into an ether solution 
of the acid, there was formed a curdy, white precipitate which 
soon changed to one flaky in appearance. It was also prepared 
by adding ether to an alcoholic ammonia solution of the acid. 
In this case, fine, white crystals formed. The salt is very soluble 
in water. This aqueous solution remains neutral for at least two 
days. It also lathers very freely when shaken. The salt is sol- 
uble in methyl and ethyl alcohols and acetic acid, slightly 
soluble in acetone, and insoluble in chloroform, ether, and ben- 
zene. The salt is deliquescent. It does not lose ammonia on 
exposure to dry or moist air. It gives off ammonia slowly at 
50° and decomposes very rapidly at 100°. 

Calc. for Ci,H«C0s(NH4) : 6.45%. Prepared in ether. 

Found: 6.44% N. 
Prepared in ether-alcohol mixture. Found: 6.43 % N. 

Ammonium Myristaie. — No record can be found of the prep- 
aration of this salt. ■ It can be prepared by passing dry ammo- 
nia into an ether solution of myristic acid. On passing in the 

>■ JafiTtA. FoTlachrilie Chem., 1863, p. 331. 
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gas, there was formed a fine, white, non-cryBtalline precipitate. 
By dissolving this precipitate in ethyl alcohol and evaporating- 
the solvent, the salt was obtained in the crystalline form. It is 
easily soluble in water, the solution remaining neutral at the end 
of two days. It is readily soluble in ethyl alcohol, methyl 
alcohol, and acetic acid, and insoluble in ether, benzene, acetone, 
and chloroform. It is not hygroscopic. At ordinary tempera^ 
tures there is no evidence of decomposition in dry air, but it 
decomposes slowly at 50° and is completely decomposed atthe 
temperature of boiling water. It decomposes very slowly in 
moist air. 

Calc. for Ci.H,tCO,{NH,) : 5.71%. Found: 5.70% N. 

Ammonium a-Bromopalmitate.—'We could find no record of 
the preparation of this salt. When prepared by passing 
ammonia into an ether solution of the acid, it precipitated 
first as a gelatinous mass, which soon changed to an amorphous 
powder. It could not be precipitated in alcohol, owing to its 
solubiUty in that solvent; but when a saturated alcoholic solu- 
tion of the acid, into which ammonia had been passed for some 
time, was poured into a rather large volume of ether, the salt 
formed in fine, frost-like crystals. 

The salt dissolves easily in water. The solution lathers 
copiously on shaking. We have here another example of 
an ammonium soap. This is true of the ammonium salts of all 
the higher fatty acids, such as capric acid, caprylic acid, myristic 
acid, etc. The neutral aqueous solution hydrolyzes very slowly. 
The salt is very soluble in acetic acid, methyl alcohol, and ethyl 
alcohol. When the ethyl alcohol solution of the salt is warmed, 
there is some decomposition of the salt and an ester is formed. 
The salt is insoluble in ether, benzene, and chloroform, and 
slightly soluble in acetone. It loses ammonia very slowly in dry 
air and rapidly in moist air. It gives off but little ammonia 
at 50", but decomposition takes place rapidly at 100°. The salt 
is not hygroscopic. 

Calc. for C«H.oBrCO,(NH.): 3.99%. Prepared in 

ether. Found: 3.95% N. 
Prepared in alcohol-ether mixture. Found: 3.95% N. 
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Ammonium palmitate, deecribed in a previous paper by 
McMaster,** and ammonium bromopalmitate can both be pre- 
pared in ether. The first is soluble in acetone, while the second 
IB only slightly soluble. Both are soluble in water, methyl alco- 
hol, and ethyl alcohol. Both lather very freely in water, indicate 
ing ammonium soaps.' The aqueous solution of ihe palmitate 
hydrolyzes- much more rapidly than that of the bromopalmitate. 
The latter decomposes in the air more slowly than the first. 
Neither salt is hygroscopic. 

Ammonium a-BromoslearaU. — As in the case of the corre- 
sponding bromopalmitate, no record of this salt can be found 
in the literature. It was prepared in ether as a non-crystalline 
compound. It was also precipitated from an alcoholic ammonia 
solution of the acid upon the addition of ether. In this case 
it formed small, white crystals. The aqueous solution lathers 
freely on shaking and very slowly becomes acid. The salt is not 
deliquescent. It is stable in dry air but loses ammonia in moist 
air. It is soluble in methyl and ethyl alcohols, slightly soluble 
in cold acetone, and readily soluble in hot acetone. It does not 
dissolve in ether, ethyl acetate, benzene, or chloroform. When 
treated with acetic acid, a-bromostearic acid is formed. The 
salt decomposes slowly with the liberation of ammonia both 
at 50° and 100°. 

Calc. for CuHwBr CO,(NH*) : 3.69%. Found : 3.66% N. 

The neutral ammonium salt of a-bromostearic acid can 
thus be prepared in ether as well as the neutral salt of stearic 
acid. The preparation and properties of this latter salt have 
been previously described by McMaster, Both salts are soluble 
in water, methyl alcohol, ethyl alcohol, and acetone. In the 
last solvent the bromostearate is less soluble than the stearate. 
Both salts are not hygroscopic, do not lose ammonia in dry air, 
but do in moist air. 

Comparison of Results. — Including those neutral ammonium 
salts described in the previous papers, there have thus far 
been prepared and studied twenty-two salts of the saturated 
monobasic acids of the aliphatic series, or derivatives of acids 

»Loc.nt. 
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of thttt series. We have found that there is a vwy wide varia- 
tion in many of tbeir properties. There seems to be no uniform- 
ity in their action when exposed to the air. Some of them do 
not deliquesce, Bome do so very slowly, and some very rapidly. 
Some of these salts lose ammonia in the air with varying degrees 
■of rapidity, while others of them do not lose ammonia. Most of 
these salts hydrolyze, but not all of them. They all have the 
general property trf being soluble in water and more or leas so 
in the alcohols. Most of them are slightly soluble in acetone. 
All are insoluble in benzene and ether. A few of them have also 
been found to be insoluble in ethyl acetate. 

SOUB MONOBASIC UNSATURATED ACIDS 

Ammonium Acrylate. — When dry ammonia was passed into 
an ether solution of acrylic acid, a gelatinous mass was formed. 
This condition did not change when the substance was dried in 
an atmosphere of ammonia. This same gelatinous, glue-like 
mass was formed also in an alcoholic solution of the acid, even 
when the solution was packed in ice. We also attempted to 
prepare the salt in acetone. On passing in the ammonia, there 
was formed at first a white precipitate, which very soon redis- 
solved and formed a light brown solution. The heat of reaction 
was sufficient to raise the temperature almost to the boiling 
point of the acetone. No doubt there was formed here again 
some diacetoamine in which the salt, which first formed, was 
redissolved. The results in this case were the same as we had 
in the case of the glycolic acid. 

The neutral ammonium acrylate was finally prepared by 
passing the ammonia into a benzene solution of the acid and 
-evaporating off the benzene. Monoclinic crystals were obtained. 
If a solution of the acid in ethyl acetate is used, the salt sepa- 
rates as a fine, granular mass. The salt, prepared in either 
medium, is not hygroscopic, does not lose ammonia when 
exposed to dry or moist air, and does not decompose when 
warmed to 100°. After standing several months, the salt 
developed the odor of acrylic acid. An aqueous solution of the 
^alt slowly hydrolyzes. 
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The salt is soluble in water and acetic acid> slightly soluble 
in methyl and ethyl alcohols, and insoluble in ether> chloroform, 
ethyl acetate, acetone, and benzene. No previous record of this 
salt could be found. 

Calc. for CH,CHCO, (NH.): 15.73%. Prepared in 

benzene. Found: 15.69% N. 
Prepared ip ethyl acetate. Foxmd: 15.70% N. 

Ammonium p-CUarocrotorK^. — Samow** prepared the am- 
moniiim salt of the a-acid by treating the acid with a saturated 
solution of ammonium carbonate. He found that the salt 
crystallized out from the solution in plate-like crystals, which 
sublimed at 100". No mention is made of the ammonium salt 
of the 0-acid. 

When prepared by our method, the salt of the (S-acid was 
precipitated from an ether solution as small, fiaky crystals. 
The salt is very soluble in ethyl alcohol, but can be prepared by 
pouring a saturated, alcoholic ammonia solution of the acid 
into ether. It here separates out as a fine; white, crystalline 
mass. The salt was also precipitated as fine crystals in acetone. 

The salt is not hygroscopic. It is very soluble in water and 
forms a neutral solution, which soon hydrolyzes. The salt is 
stable in dry air, but loses ammonia slowly in moist air. The 
salt is also very soluble in methyl alcohol and acetic acid as 
well as in ethyl alcohol. It is only slightly soluble in acetone 
and ethyl acetate. It is insoluble in ether, chloroform, and 
benzene. It can be dried at 100° without decomposition. 
Calc. for CH^ClCOj (NH*): 10.18%. Prepared in 

ether. Found: 10.14% N. 
Prepared in acetone. Found: 10.19% N. 
Prepared in alcohol-ethermixture. Found: 10.15%N. 

Ammonium crotonate has been described by McMaster. It 
was prepared, as we have prepared the ^-chlorocrotonate, in 
ether and in a saturated alcoholic solution of the acid. In the 
case of the ^hlorocrotonate, it was necessary to add ether to the 
alcohoUc ammonia solution before precipitation took place. 

» Aim., I64,m {1872). 
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Both salts separate from ethyl alcohol in a crystalliiie condition, 
and both are readily soluble in water. The aqueous solution in 
each ease quickly bydrolyzes. Both asXts are also soluble in 
methyl alcohol and acetic acid, and insoluble in chloroform and 
ether. Neither salt is deliquescent. 

Ammonium Erucate. — A cream-colored, amorphous pre- 
cipitate of this salt formed when ammonia was passed into the 
ether solution of the acid. Erucic acid is only slightly soluble 
in ethyl alcohol, and we thus obtained a small yield of white 
crystals in this solvent. The solution of the salt in water 
also lathers freely on shaking. The aqueous solution, neutral 
at first, bydrolyzes. The salt does not lose ammonia in dry 
air, but does so very slowly in moist air. It is not hygroscopic 
and can be dried at 100° without decomposition. 

The salt is very slightly soluble in ethyl alcohol and some- 
what more soluble in methyl alcohol. It crystallizes from the 
latter in monocUnic crystals. The salt is sparin^y soluble in 
acetone, and insoluble in ether, ethyl acetate, and benzene. It 
is readily soluble in acetic acid. 

Calc. for C„H«COi (NH*) : 3.94%. Prepared in ether. 

Found: 3.91% N. 
Prepared in alcohol. Found: 3.95% N. 

The literature makes no mention of this salt so far as we can 
find. 

Comparison of Results. — The neutral ammonium salts of 
crotonic, oleic, and elaidic acids have been described by Mc- 
Master in previous papers. With the exception of ammonium 
acrylate, the salts of the unsaturated monobasic acids can be 
prepared in ether, from which they separate as gelatinous masses, 
which gradually change over to amorphous solids. Ammonium 
oleate can be prepared in a crystalline form if ammonia is passed 
in for a sufiicient length of time. The acrylate can be prepared 
in ethyl acetate. These salts are all soluble in ethyl alcohol, 
methyl alcohol, and water. They all separate from an alcoholic 
solution on evaporation as fine white crystals. Their aqueous 
solutions hydrolyze. They are no,t deliquescent. 
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THE SUBSTITUTED UALONIC ACIDS 

Ammonium Dimethylmcdonale. — There is no mention in the 
literature of the neutral ammonium salts of the substituted 
malonic acids included in this investigation. Ammonium 
dimethylmalonate can be prepared from a solution of the acid 
in ether or ethyl alcohol by our method. In ether, it is preci- 
pitated as a curdy mass, which, on washing and drying, becomes 
a white, amorphous powder. In alcohol, it is precipitated as 
crystals. 

The salt forms a neutral solution in water and soon bydrolyzes. 
The salt is very deliquescent, and gives off ammonia slowly 
in dry air and very rapidly in moist air. It decomposes into 
anmionia and the acid when heated to 50°. The salt is readily 
soluble in methyl alcohol and acetic acid, slightly soluble in 
ethyl alcohol and ethyl acetate, and insoluble in ether, benzene, 
chloroform, and acetone. 

The neutral salt can also be prepared in ethyl acetate and 
acetone. From each of these solvents it readily precipitates in 
a crystalline form. 

Cale. for {CH,)» CCCOiNH.)*: 16.87%. Prepared in 
ether. Found: 16.80% N. 

Prepared in ethyl alcohol. Found: 16.79% N. 

Prepared in ethyl acetate. Found: 16.81% N. 

Prepared in acetone. Found: 16.85% N. 
Ammonium Dipropylmalonate. — This salt was prepared from 
solutions of the acid in ether, ethyl alcohol, ethyl acetate, and 
aoetone. From ether, it was precipitated as a gelatinous mass 
which changed to hard lumps. These lumps were crushed, 
washed,, and dried. From solutions of the acid in ethyl alcohol, 
ethyl acetate, and acetone, the neutral salt precipitated as white, 
monoclinic crystals. It was necessary to surround the ethyl 
alcohol solution with ice to prevent the formation of an ester. 
The salt formed a solution in water which remained neutral for 
at least several days. It is slightly deliquescent. It does not 
give off ammonia in dry or moist air. There is no decomposition 
at 50°, but at 100° ammonia is slowly evolved. 
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The salt is readily soluble in acetie acid and methyl alcohol. 
It is slightly soluble in ethyl alcohol and ethyl acetate, and 
insoluble in ether, acetone, chloroform, and benzene. 

Calc. for (CHt), CCCCNH,).: 12.61%. Prepared in 

ether. Found: 12.59% N. 
Prepared in ethyl alcohol. Found: 12.58% N. 
Prepared in ethyl acetate. Found: 12.56% N. 
PrepMed in acetone. Foiind: 12.62% N. 
Ammonium Isopropylmalonate. — On addition of dry ammonia 
to an ether solution of the acid, this salt formed as a mucilaginous 
precipitate which, on drying, collected in hard lumps. From 
ethyl alcohol, it precipitated as white crystals. 

The salt is very deliquescent, and on exposure to moist air 
breaks up into ammonia and the acid. It is stable in dry air 
at ordinary temperatures. At 50° it gives off ammonia slowly. 
At 100° the decomposition is somewhat more rapid. 

An aqueous solution of the salt remains neutral to litmus. 
The salt is very soluble in methyl alcohol and acetic acid. It is 
very slightly soluble in ethyl alcohol and benzene, and insoluble 
in acetoiie, ethyl acetate, and chloroform. 

Calc. for CHtCHCCOiNHOj: 15.65%. Prepared in 

ether. Found; 15.52% N. 
Prepared in ethyl alcohol. Found: 15.50 % N. 
Ammonium Butylmalonate. — From a solution of the acid in 
ether this salt precipitated in asbestos-like fibers, which dried 
to a hard mass. From ethyl alcohol, it precipitated as rhombic 
crystals. In order to prevent the formation of some ester, it was 
necessary to keep the alcohol solution packed in ice. 

The salt is slightly deliquescent, and readily dissolves in 
water to form a neutral solution, which soon becomes acid to 
sensitive litmus. The salt is stable in dry air at room tempera- 
ture, but at 50° ammonia is slowly evolved. It loses ammonia 
rapidly in moist air or when heated to 100°. The salt is^veiy 
soluble in methyl alcohol and acetic acid, slightly soluble in 
ethyl acetate, and insoluble in ethyl alcohol, ether, acetone, 
chloroform, and benzene. 
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Calc. for C,H,CH(C0iNH4),: 14.45%. Prepared in 

ether. Found: 14.40% N. 
Prepared in ethyl alcohol. Found: 14.40% N. 

Ammonium AUylmalonate. — Dry anunonia precipitated this 
salt as a fibrous mass from an ether solution of the acid. On 
drying this precipitate it formed as hard tumps. It formed as a 
white, crystalline compound in an ethyl alcohol solution of 
the acid. The heat of neutralization in the ethyl alcohol was 
sufficient to form some ester unless the solution was packed in ice. 
The salt was also prepared in acetone. The crystals resembled 
those formed in the alcohol. 

The salt is very deliquescent, and loses ammonia rapidly 
in both dry and moist air. It is difficult to prevent decomposi- 
tion of the salt, even during the drying of it. It decomposes very 
rapidly at 50°, and before 100° is reached, the salt loses all its 
ammonia. 

The aqueous solution of the salt, which is at first neutral, 
hydrolyzes on standing. The salt is readily soluble in methyl 
alcohol and acetic acid, very shghtly soluble in ethyl alcohol, 
ethyl acetate, and acetone, and insoluble in chloroform, ether, 
and benzene. 

Calc. for C,HiCH(C0,NH4),: 15.73%. Prepared in 

ether. Found: 15.74% N. 
Prepared in ethyl alcohol. Found: 15.70% N. 
Prepared in acetone. Found: 15.70% N. 

Ammonium Benzylmalonate. — This salt readily precipitated 
in a non-crystalline condition from a solution of the acid in 
ether. It precipitated as hexagonal crystals from a solution 
of the acid in ethyl alcohol. Neither the crystalhne nor the 
non-crystalline form was hygroscopic. 

The salt does not lose ammonia in dry or moist air even at 
50°, but an analysis of a sample kept at 100° for ten minutes 
showed that some decomposition had taken place. The salt 
dissolved readily in water, to which it imparted a neutral re- 
action. This solution remained neutral at least twenty-four 
hours. The salt is also very soluble in acetic acid and methyl 
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alcohol, but only sparingly so in ethyl alcohol, ethyl acetate, and 
chloroform. It is insoluble in ether, acetone, and benzraie. 

Calc. for CHsCH (CO^NH,),: 13.08%. Prepared 
in ether. Found: 13.05% N. 

Prepared in ethyl alcohol. Found: 13.04% N. 
Comparis<m of Results.— PreviouB papers by one** of us 
have given an account of the preparation and properties of the 
neutral ammonium salts of malonic acid and ethyl malonic acid. 
We have just described the neutral ammonium salts of six other 
substituted derivatives of malonic acid. All of these salts pre 
cipitate in ether as amorphous compounds, and as fine white 
crystals in ethyl alcohol. They are all very soluble in water, and 
insoluble in ether and benzene. With the exception of the allyl 
compound, all are insoluble in acetone. Most of them lose 
ammonia in moist air. The aqueous solutions of the salts of 
dimethyi, butyl, and allylmalonic acids hydrolyze. The aqueous 
solutions of the others do not hydrolyze. The salts of malonic 
and benzylmalonic acids do not deliquesce, while all the other* 
do. The most strking characteristics common to all these 
malonates is their solubility in the common alcohols. AU of 
them are soluble in methyl alcohol and, with the exception of the 
butylmatonate, all are only very slightly soluble in ethyl alcohol. 
The butylmalonate is insoluble in this solvent. 

THE SUBSTITITTED SUCCINIC ACIDS 

Ammonium MonobromosucciTuUe. — Meyer and Jacobson state 
in their Lehrhueh der Organischen Chemie that when moDO- 
bromosuccinic acid is treated with a methyl alcohol solution 
of ammonia the ^monamide of malic acid results. The exact 
conditions are not given. No mention is made of the neutral 
ammonium salt. 

When an ether solution of the acid was treated with dry 
ammonia,' a fibrous precipitate formed which soon changed to 
an amorphous powder. When an alcoholic solution of the acid 
was used, a crystalline precipitate formed. The salt was found 
to be not deliquescent, and stable in moist as well as in dry air. 

" McMasMr, (oe. eit. 
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The salt did not decompoee when heated to 50°, but at 100° 
there was a slight decompoeition. 

The salt is very soluble in water and acetic acid. The aqueow 
solution remained neutral for several days. The salt is slightly 
scduble in ethyl alcohol and much lees so in methyl alc(^oL 
It is also very sparingly soluble in ethyl acetate and chloroform, 
and insoluble in ether, acetone, and benzene. An aqueous 
solution of the salt gave with silver nitrate solution a white 
precipitate, insoluble in dilute nitric acid. With ferric chloride 
solution, a yellowish brown precipitate formed, but with lead 
acetate solution no precipitate was formed. 

Calc. for C,H, Br(CO,NH«),: 12.12%. Prepared in 

ether. Found: 12.12% N. 
Prepared in ethyl alcohcd. Found: 12.10 % N. 

AmTnoninm DibromoBuednate. — Kekule*' prepared ammonium 
dibromOBuccinate from an aqueous solution of the acid and found 
that it crystalUzed out of water without water of crystalKzattOB. 

When ammonia was passed into an ethyl alcohol solution 
of the acid, the neutral salt fonned as a fine, white, granalar 
precipitate. In an ether solution, the salt first formed as a 
gelatinous mass, which changed to a crystalline powder. The 
salt is not hygroscopic. A solution of the salt in water is neutral 
at first but becomes slowly acid on standing. The aqueous solu- 
tion gave with silver nitrate solution a white precipitate, atA- 
uble in dilute nitric acid. It also gave a yellowish brown pre- 
cipitate with ferric chloride solution. 

The salt is sontewhat soluble in methyl alcohol. It is lees 
stable in ethyl alcohol than in methyl alcohol. It is soluble 
in acetic acid, and insoluble in ether, chloroform, ethyl acetate, 
acetone, and benzene. The salt is stable in dry air but loses 
ammonia in nmist air. It decomposes slowly with the evolution 
of ammonia at 60°. At 100° there is a rapid decomposition. 
Calc. for C,H,Br,(CO,NH.),: 9.03%. Prepared in 
ether. Found: 9.00% N. 

Comparison of ResuUt. — Ammonium succinate has been de- 
scribed by McMaster. The neutral ammonium salts of succinic 

' Ann. Spl.. 1,364 (.19«2). 
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acid and its substituted bromo-derivatlves can be prepared in an 
ether or ethyl alcohol solution of the acids. In ether, the salts 
separate in an amorphous condition, and, in ethyl alcohol, in a 
crystalline form. All of them are easily soluble in water. The 
aqueous solution of the ammonium dibromosuccinate hydrolyseB 
very slowly. All of the salts described are only slightly soluble in 
ethyl alcohol. The salts of the bromo-derivatives are insoluble 
in acetone, ether, and benzene. All three salts are stable in dry 
air, and none of them deliquesce. 

SUBERIC ACID 

Ammonium Suberate. — Gantter and Hell^t prepared the 
neutral ammonium salt of suberic acid by evaporating an 
ammonical solution of the acid in an atmosphere of ammonia and 
over potassium hydroxide. They obtained the salt in well 
defined leaflets, which completely decomposed at 110° into 
ammonia and the acid. 

The salt could not be prepared in ether on account of the 
insolubility of the acid in that medium. When dry ammonia 
was passed into an ethyl alcohol solution of the acid, no precip- 
ifcate formed. Ether was then added to this alcoholic ammonia 
solution of the acid whereupon fine, white crystals of neutral 
ammoniimi suberate formed. A white, crystalline precipitate of 
the salt also formed immediately when the ammonia was passed 
into an ethyl acetate solution of the acid. 

The salt is soluble in water and methyl alcohol, slightly 
soluble in acetic acid, ethyl alcohol, and benzene, and insoluble 
in acetone, chloroform, and ethyl acetate. The aqueous solution 
of the salt does not hydrolyze. 

The salt is not hygroscopic. At ordinary temperatures it 
does not lose ammonia in dry or moist air. At 50° it loses 
ammonia slowly, and at 100° the decomposition is very rapid. 
At 110° all the ammonia has been liberated and analysis shows 
that only the acid remains. 

Calc. for C^„(COtNH.),: 13.46%. Prepared in al- 
cohol-ether mixture. Found: 1SA0% N. 

«Ber. IS, 1166 (1880). 
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Prepared in ethyl acetate. Found: 13.46% N. 

Prepared in benzene. Found: 13.44% N. 
Comparison of the Ammonium Salts of the Saturaied Dibasic 
Acids. — We have described in this and previous papers the 
preparation and properties of the neutral ammonium salts of 
sixteen saturated dibasic acids, or substituted derivative of them 
not including the hydroxy derivatives. While there is a rather 
wide variation in their general properties, they have many points 
of similarity. All of them can be prepared in ether, and in 
every case they separate as amorphous compounds. With the 
exception of ammonium pimelate, all of them readily precipitate 
in a crystaUine condition from an alcoholic solution of the acid. 
In those salts having both carboxyl groups attached to the same 
carbon atom there appears to be a strong tendency to deliquesce. 
With the exception of the pimelate, those salts, which have the 
carboxyl groups attached to different carbon atoms, do not 
deliquesce. The aqueous solutions of the salts of the dibasic 
acids either do not bydrolyze at all or hydrolyze only very 
slowly. None of them give off ammonia in dry air, except the 
pimelate. Some of them give off ammonia very slowly in moist 
air. Unlike the salts of the saturated monobasic acids, all of 
them, except the pimelate, are only very slightly soluble in 
ethyl alcohol. The ammonium pimelate thus has different 
properties in general from the other saturated dibasic acids. 

CHLOROFUMAKIC ACID 

Ammonium Chiorofumarate. — Perkins*' prepared this salt by 
allowing the acid to stand in an atmosphere of ammonia. He 
states that combination takes place with energy fwd that, if an 
excess of anunonia be left with the salt, there is no decomposi- 
tion with removal of the chlorine. Perkins also states that, on 
slowly evaporating an aqueous solution of the salt, beautiful 
transparent crystals of the salt separate, which are moderately 
soluble in water and can be dried at 100° without decomposition. 
Mushman** found these crystals to be monoclinic. 

« J. Chan. Soe., BS, 699 (1888). 
"TWd. 
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By our method this salt was prepared io an ether solution 
of the acid. On first passing in the ammonia, a colloidal 
precipitate formed which passed to a gelatinous mass and then 
finally to a fine, white powder. In a saturated alcoholic solu- 
tion of the acid, a fine, flaky, crystalline precipitate formed at 
once. In each case the neutral salt was formed. It is not 
deliquescent, and ^ves o£F ammonia very slowly in moist air. It 
is readily soluble in water, yielding a neutral solution which 
does not hydrolyze. 

The salt is also soluble in acetic acid. It is very slightly 
soluble in methyl and ethyl alcohols, and insoluble in acetone, 
chloroform, ether, ethyl acetate, and benzene. It can be heated 
to 100° without decomposition. 

Calc. for CHC1(C0,NH4),: 15.17%. Prepared in 

ether. Found: 15.14% N. 
Prepared in ethyl alcohol. Found: 15.12% N. 

This salt has properties similar to ammonhim fumarate 
previously prepared in this laboratory. Both salts readily pre- 
cipitate from ethyl alcohol, the fumarate as an amorphous 
powder and the chlorofumarate as fine crystals. Both salts are 
very slightly soluble in ethyl alcohol, and neither salt deliquesces. 
Both salts are soluble in water forming neutral solutions, which 
do not hydrolyze. 
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ACIDIMETRIC STANDARDIZATION OF lODIMETRIC 

SOLUTIONS 

L. F. NICKELL" amo J. H. GETTING 

In his historic paper, Veber eine vohimetrische Metkode 
von aehr aUgemeiner Anwendbarkeit * Bunsen laid the foun- 
dation for the methods of iodimetry. The solutions em- 
ployed by Bunsen were a standard iodine solution made by 
dissolving a weighed amouat of pure, dry iodine in a solution 
of potassium iodide, and diluting to a given volume; and a sul- 
furous acid solution of 0.04 per cent strength, or less, which 
was standardized' by titrating against the iodine solution. 
Bunsen su^ests that these solutions may be checked by distilling 
a weighed amount of pure potassium chromate with hydrochloric 
acid, catching the liberated chlorine in a potassium iodide solu- 
tion, and titrating the sulfurous acid solution against the resulting 
iodine. Bunsen used starch solution as the indicator. The 
investigation reported in this paper was su^ested to Bunsen by 
the work of Du Pasquier* who had used tincture of iodine to 
estimate hydrogen sulfide in water. 

The reaction between iodine and sodium thiosulfate was 
discovered by Fordos and Gelis,* but its use in iodimetry in place 
of a sulfurous acid solution was first reported by Monde.* 
It has been previously employed for that purpose by Freseniu^ 
who gives Schwiu-z credit^ for introducing its use. Wright* 
pomted out the fact that the titration of iodine and sodium 
thiosulfate solutions must be carried out in the cold since more 

'Awairtant Profeaaor of Chemistry. 
Mnn.,«(S, 265 (1853). 
'Ann. ckim. phyt., (S) 7S, 310 (1840). 
• Cimpt. rend., 15, fl20 (1842); Ann.. U- 227 (1842). 
' Comvt. rend., 6S, 1002 (18S6); Chem. News, H, 2 (1866). 
•Z. onoi. CAent., 5, 209 (1866). 

'PreHeniuB, QwtntibUive Chemical Analyrit, tnna. by 8. JoboMii, p. 444 (1881}, 
Schwon, Ankitung tu Maagmmal. NaehiTOge, p. 22 (1863), 
*Chem. Nevs, St, 103 (1870). 
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than the theoretical amount of iodine is required to oxidize a 
warm thiosulfate solution. 

The standard substance most used at present for iodimetry, 
namely, pure potassium dichromate in an acid solution, was 
suggested by Zulkowsky.» Warner" found that this standard 
gives a high value for the titre of a thiosulfate solution, since 
chromium salts catalyze the action between dissolved oxygen 
and hydriodic acid, thereby liberating a quantity of iodine slightly 
in excess of the theoretical. Bruhns" advises a fair excess of 
hydrochloric acid which causes the liberation of iodine to 
be complete within a short time. Various other standards have 
been proposed from time to time for iodimetric solutions. Than" 
suggested the use of solid potassium bi-iodate, titrating the 
iodine liberated by the reaction: 

KIO.-HIO,+ 10KI+11HC1=6I,+11KC1+6H,0 
with the sodium thiosulfate solution. Meineke" has made use 
of the same substance, but without the addition of hydrochloric 
acid, the reaction being as follows: 

6KH(IO,),+5KI = 11KI0,+3I*+3H,0. 
VoUiard" used a standard potassium permanganate solution 
to liberate a known amoimt of iodine from an acid solution 
of potassium iodide, which was then titrated with sodium thio- 
sulfate. As the oxidizing agent used to liberate the iodine 
from an acid solution of potassium iodide, potassium chromate 
has been used by Crismer;" sodium bromate by Kratschmer;** 
potassium iodate by Topf" and by Griper;" potassium chlorate 
by Ditz and Marg08ches;>» mono-aminonium tri-iodate by 

•J. prala. Chem., lOS, 350 (1868). 
" Z. anorg. Chem,, 19, 427 (1899). 
" Z. anorg. Chem., 49, 277 (1906). 
"Z. atuii. Chem., 16, 477 (1877). 
"Chem.Ztv., 19,2 (1895). 
'Mnn., Jff», 333 (1879). 
» Bct-., J7, 642 (1884). 
" Z. anal. Chem., $4, 547 (1885). 
^^ Z. anal. Chem., Se, 138(1887). 
"Z. angew. Chem., (1890) 385. 
" Z. angew. Chem., 16, 317 (1903). 
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Ri^er;*" and sodium iodste by Wagner. >*> With the exception 
of solid [potassium dichromate and potassium permanganate 
solution few oxidizing agents have found favor as iodimetry 
standards, chiefly because of the difficulty of preparing them 
in pure form and of constant composition. 

Since iodine is difficult to puHfy and, on account of ite 
volatility, also difficult to weigh, the original method of stand- 
ardizing a sodium thiosulfate with solid iodine ia not widely 
used. Riegler" has proposed crystallized iodic acid as a direct 
standard for sodium thiosulfate, the reaction being as follows: 

6Na,S»0,+6HIO.=3Na,S40,+5NaIO,+NaI+3H,0. 
The same investigator"* has used mono-ammonium tri-iodate 
instead of iodic acid, the reaction being: 

3NH4H,(IO,),+6Na,S,0, = 3Na.S,Oe+5NaIO,+NaI+ 
3H,0+3NH.IO,. 

Methods for the direct standardization of iodine solution are 
more numerous. Crystallized sodium thiosulfate has been used 
by Fleischer'* and by Meineke**, while dehydrated sodiiun 
thiosulfate has been recommended by Topf.»« The chief diffi- 
culty with both substances is to obtain a sample of theoretical 
composition. The same objection applies to the bariutn 
thiosulfate used by Plimpton and Chorley.'* Mutnianski" 
claims that a solution of barium thiosulfate saturated at 17.5° 
is exactly 1/100 normal and has used such a solution to 
standardize 1/100 normal iodine solution. Kalman*' has 
employed a 1/10 normal sodium hydroxide solution to stand- 
ardize an iodine solution. A measured quantity of iodine 
solution is decolorized with hydrogen sulfide: 

H,S-t-I» = 2HI-|-S. 
The resulting acid is titrated with 1/10 normal sodium hydroxide 

'• Chem. Zmtr., 78 {!), 603 (1907). 

" CAem. Z«n/r., es (I), 1169(1897). 

» Die TiltieTmelhode, von Emil FteiHcber, p. 67 (1871). 

"CAew. Ztg., 18, 33 (18M). 

"Z. onoICAem., «fi, 138 (1887). 

» J. Chem. Soc., 67, 315 (1895). 

» Z. mtU. Cktm., S6, 220 (1897). 

"Ber., 19, 728 (1887); Z. anal. Ckem.. $e, 727 (1887). 
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using methyl orange indicator. Kalman later** used sodium 
sulfite instead of hydrogen sulfide to reduce the iodine: 

Na,SO,+I,+H,0 = Na,S0.+2HI. 
The acid formed was titrated as before. MetzP* and Lutz" 
have used tartar emetic in the presence of sodium bicarbonate. 
The reaction is: 

2KSbOC.H40,+6NaHCO,+2I,-8b.Os+NaI+KNaC4H.O, 
+3H,0+6CO,. 
The method most used to standardize an iodine solution directly 
is titration with a neutral soluticm of arsenic trioxide in the 
presence of. sodium bicarbonate. Arsenic trioxide was used by 
Gay-Lussac" as a standard in chlorimetry, and has been long 
used as such in iodimetry.** The best conditions for the ti- 
tration have recently been worked out by Washburn.** How- 
ever, in practice difficulty in obtaining a clear solution of arsenic 
trioxide is sometimes encountered. 

The basis of the present work is the well-known iodide-iodate 
reaction : 

KIOi-!-5KI-|-6HCl = 6KCH-3I.-|-3H,0. 
Any one of the three reacting substances will determine the 
extent of this reaction in the presence of an excess of the other 
two. Kjeldahl*^ used this reaction to estimate the excess acid 
from an ammonia distillation iodimetrically. PflUger and 
Boland*' found that the volume affected the reaction. Furry" 
confirms this conclusion. Fessel" found that carbon dioxide 
from the atmosphere influenced to some extent the amount of 
iodine liberated when a mineral acid was the limiting factor 

»£«-.,«), 568(1888). 

»Z. anoro- Chem., 48, 156 (1906). 

"Z. anorg. Chem., 49, 338 (1906). 

"Ann., J3, 18(1836). 

X Mohr, LeMniek der Chemitch-Analytiichtn Tilnermtihode, Ed. 1 (185B). 

" J. Am. Chem. Soe., SO, 31 (1908). 

" Z. antd. Chem., eg, 366 (1883). 

>* Z. anai. Chem., Si, 635 (1885). 

» Am. Chem. J. ,6, Ml (1884-85). 

" Z. anorg. Chem., S3, 67 (1900). 
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in the praeence of an excess of iodide and iodate. I^dps and 
Weed** made a careful study of this reaction and concluded that 
with 1/10 normal solutions a theoretical amount of iodine was 
liberated with mineral acids provided that not more than one 
gram of potassium iodide, 0.166 gram of potassium iodate, and 
0.15 gram of HCl or 0.2 gram of sulfuric acid were used. The 
effect of carbon dioxide observed by Furry was not appreciable 
except with solutions as dilute as 1/100 normal. 

GrGger** made use of this reaction with excess potassium 
iodide and hydrochloric acid to standardize a sodium thiosulfate 
solution against potassium iodate. He also used it with excess 
potassium iodide and potassium iodate to standardize hydro- 
chloric and sulfuric acid solutions by means of a standard 
sodium thiosulfate solution. The reverse process, namely, the 
standardization of a sodium thiosulfate solution by means of a 
standard hydrochloric or sulfuric acid solution in the presence of 
excess potassium iodide and potassium iodate has never been 
advocated. The purpose of this work was to investigate such 
a method with a view to determining -its accuracy and practica- 
bility. 

Experimental 
8tandaedizati0n of the iodine and the sodium 

THlOaULPATE SOLUTIONS 

The iodine solution was made by dissolving 13 grams of 
commercial iodine in a Uter of water containing about 25 grams 
of potassium iodide. This solution was titrated against an 
exactly 1/10 normal solution of arsenic trioxide. The arsenic 
trioxidc solution was made by the ordinary method. Baker's 
purest chemicals being employed. The quantity of arsenic 
trioxide dissolved was 4.9500 grams per Uter. In all the 
titrations conducted in this work care was taken to employ the 
same burette for the same solution. The burettes were ordinary 
laboratory burettes with exceptionally large graduations. Tem- 
peratures were recorded but as the widest range was only seven 
degrees the error due to change in temperature was neglected. 

-Am. J Sci., U) ee. 143 (1908). 

"Z. anffew. Chem.. (1890) 385. 
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The results od the iodine and arsenic trioxide titrations in 
which a aolution of soluble starch was used as indicator follow: 





A^C^ agftinat Iodine 




AitO. 
Solution 


Iodine 
Solution 


AftO. 
I> 


Normality of 
Iodine SolutioD 


24,68 cc. 
23.15 cc 

22.00 oc. 


26.fi0oa. 
24.07 cc, 
24.70 oc. 


0.027fi 
0,9271 
0.9278 


0.00276 
0.09271 
0.00278 



The sodium thiosulfate solution was made by dissolving 150 
grams of the pure Baker's salt in a liter, and making up to 
six hters. The water had been thoroughly boiled, and the solu- 
tion was kept in a dark, light-proof bottle. 

A titration of the freshly standardized iodine solution against 
the sodium thiosulfate was now made. 

I. 

NaAO, 
1.0202 



Iodine 
Solution 
38,77 cc. 
24.06 cc. 
24.94 00. 



N«AO,a| 
NaAO, 
Solution 
28.20 cc. 
23.57 cc, 
24,40cc. 



Normality of 
NatSiO) Solution 
0-09463 
0,09463 
0.09464 



The sodium thiosulfate was next standardized against 
potassium dichromate. The dichromate solution was made by 
dissolving 4.903 grams of Baker's pure, dry salt in a few cubic 
centimeters of water, and making up to a liter. The titration 
was most satisfactory when conducted as follows : 

A clear, glass-stoppered liter bottle was used. Five hundred 
cc. of water were introduced, and then about 30 cc. of 1/10 
normal potassium dichromate solution. About 3 grams of 
potassium iodide were added and 10 cc. of concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid. The whole was thoroughly shaken and titrated 
with the sodium thiosulfate. Here again, as in all iodine 
titrations, a solution of soluble starch was used as an indicator. 



K,Cr,0, 
Solution 
28.00 cc. 
36.79 cc. 
38.41 cc. 



K,Cr.O, 


against Na.S^. 




Na.8.0. 
SoluUon 
29-62 cc. 


K,Cr,0, 
0,9456 


Normality of 

N'aAOi Solution 

0.00456 
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STANDABDIKATION OP THE SULFUBIC ACID SOLUTION 

The sulfuric acid used was approximately 0.5 normal. The 
solution was standardized as follows; 

The method employed is that of Richards and Hoover,** 
the principle of which is the titration of an acid solution against 
pure, dry sodium carbonate. "Baker's Special" sodium car- 
bonate was used. About 0.5 gram of this substaDce was placed 
in a tared platinum crucible. The crucible was slowly heated 
in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide until the fusion point was 
reached. This temperature was maintained for about ten 
minutes, after which the crucible was allowed to cool slowly 
in the presence of carbon dioxide. The crucible was then 
accurately weighed. It was placed in a beaker with water, 
methyl orange was added, and the titration started. Acid was 
run in almost to the end-point. The solution was then boiled 
until the carbon dioxide formed was evolved, and allowed to cool. 
A slight excess of acid was then added, and titrated back with a 
standard alkali, a relationship between the acid and alkali having 
been previously established. This relationship was found to be 
1 cc. acid = 1.2152 cc. alkali for an average of two titrations. 

Sample I II 

Wt. of fuMd N».CX). 0.4701 gm. 0.4936 gm. 

Total add 18.53 cc. 20.66 cc. 

Total alkali 0.26 cc. 1.74 cc. 

ExoMsacid 0.22 cc. 1.43 oc. 

Required acid 18.31 cc. 19.23 cc 

Normality of add 0,4843 0.4841 

STANDARDIZATION OF THE HTDROCHLORIC ACID SOLUTION 

The acid used was approximately 0.4 normal. It was 
standardized by both gravimetric and volumetric methods. 

A method based upon the work of Richards and Clark was 
used. A 50 cc. portion of the hydrochloric acid was made up 
to about 500 cc. Based upon a volumetric determination 
described later, an equivalent amoxmt of pure silver nitrate was 
weighed out. To this an excess of 0.05 gram was added. This 
was dissolved in about 500 cc. of water and added to the volume 

-/.Am, Chan.Soc.,S7, 109 (1915). 
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of hydrochloric acid. . After standing lor about fifteen hours, the 
supernatant liquid was passed through a tared Gooch crucible. 
The precipitate in the flask was washed several times by decan- 
tation with an extremely dilute solution of nitric acid, after 
which it was transferred to the Gooch crucible by means of a 
stream of water, washed, and dried at 110° C; to ft constant 
weight. 

Sample (60 co.) I U 

Equivalent AgNOi 3.3B9 gm. 3.399 gm. 

Exoen AgNOi 0.05 pa. 0.06 gm. 

Total AgNOi 3-M9 gm. 3.449 gm. 

Wt.of AgQ 2.8679 gm. 2.8673 gm. 

NonnaUty of HQ 0.4000 0.3999 

The hydrochloric acid solution was also standardized against 
sodium cfffbonate as in the case of the sulfuric acid solution 
above. Here, the relationship between the acid and standard 
aUcali w9S found to be 1 cc. acid = 1.0070 cc. alkali, for an 
average of two titrations. 



Sample 


I 




II 




Ill 






gm 




gm. 


0.6498 gm. 








Tot4il nlkftli 


.... 0.10 


cc 


6.15 


oc. 


6.11 oc. 


Exoeesadd 


.... 0.09 


cc 


6.08 


cc. 


6.06 cc. 














Normality of Ha 


.... 3996 




0.4000 




0,4000 



STANDARDIZATION OF A 80DIUU THIOSULFATE SOLUTION BT 
MEANS OF A STANDARD SULFURIC ACID 

A solution of neutral potassium iodate was made up of such 
concentration that 5 cc. contained 0.166 gram. 

For every titration 1.00 gram of solid potassium iodide was 
used. The volume of solution was about 500 cc, and the order 
of adding the reagents to the water was: First, the potassium 
iodide, then immediately potassium iodate and the acid. After 
the acid was added, the bottle was shaken and the titration 
with sodium thiosulfate started. A solution of soluble starch, 
added when the titrated solution is a light yellow, was used. 
The end-point was taken at once. 
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During earlier experiments 5 cc. of potassium iodate solution 
was used, but later this was increased to 10 cc, and no appre- 
ciable effect was noticed. 



5^00. 
5.910 cc. 
S.930CC. 
S.OSOcc. 



HiSO. 1 






Na.S|0. 


ofHiSO, 


Sohiiion 


0.1953 


0.4842 


0.00456 


0.1953 


0.4842 


0. 09466 


0.1954 


0.4842 


0.09461 


0.1964 


0.4842 


0.09461 



STANDARDIZATION OP A BODIT:^ TBXOSTTUATE SOLUTION BT 
MEANS OF A STAin>ARA HTDROCBLORIC ACID 

The method was carried out with hydrochlorio acid exactly 
as with sulfuric acid. 



Ha 

Solution 


NaAO, 
Solution 


HCI 
NaAO. 


Normality 
of HO 


NonnalHy 

ofNNSA 

Solution 


6.370 CO. 
6.310 cc. 
6.280 00. 


26,91 cc. 
26,70 00. 
26,54 cc. 


0.2366 
0-2364 
0,2366 


0.4000 
0.4000 
0.4000 


0.09463 
0.09468 
0.00464 



SUMMABT 

A comparison of the results of the values obtained by the 
various methods for the normality of the sodium thiosulfate 
solution is given in the following table: 



AbK). 


K,CnO, 


H.SO. 


HCI 


0.09463 


0.09456 


0.09456 


0.09463 


0.09463 


0.09462 


0,09456 


0.09458 


0.09464 


0.09465 


0.09461 
0.09461 


0.09464 


0.09463 


0.09461 


0.09459 


0.09462 



Average; 

As a further check on the normality of the sodium thiosulfate 
solution, a potassium permanganate solution standardized by 
means of sodium oxalate was titrated against it. 
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STANDARDIZATION OF THB POTABSinH PBSMANOANATE SOLUTION 
WTTB SODIUU OXALATB 

A potassiiun permanganate solution was made up approxi- 
mately 1/10 nonnal. After standing a week it was filtered and 
titrated against a sodium oxalate solution containing 1.1002 
grams in 100 cc. with the following results: 





KMnO 


againat NaiCiOt 




KMuO< 


NfcCrf), 


NaiCO. 


NoniuUty 


Solution 


Solution 


KMdO. 


of KMnOt 
Solution 


28,67 cc. 


17,03 cc. 


0,S96e 


0.09772 


30,19cc. 


17.98 00. 


0.6966 


0,09771 



STANDARDIZATION OF THE SODIim THIOSULFATB SOLUTION BT 
UBANS OF A STANDARD SOLUTION OF POTASSIUM PBRMANQA- 
NATB 

The normality of the potassiiun permat^anate solution hav- 
ing been determined, it was used to standardize the sodium 
thiosulfate. This method gave results in close agreement with 
the standardization by hydrochloric and by sulfuric acid. 





Na,t 


M>> against KMdO 






EMnO. 
Solution 


NaAO, 


KMoO. 
NaAO, 


NorauUity 

of KMnO, 

Solution 


Noraality 
ofNaAO. 


26.2400, 
23,05 oc. 


27.11 cc. 
23.78 cc. 


0.9683 
0.9B80 


0,09772 
0,09772 


0.09461 
0-0B469 



Conclusions 
In conclusion it may be stated that: 

1. A sodium thiosulfate solution may be accurately stand- 
ardized by means of standard hydrochloric or sulfuric acid. 

2. The method is easy to carry out. 

3. The method is a desirable one, since standard acid solu- 
tions are usually at hand the normality of which is as accu- 
rately or more accurately known than the purity of potassium 
dichromate or arsenic trioxide. 
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THE CONDENSATION OF MALEIC ANHYDRIDE WITH 
RESORCINOL, ORCINOL, AND PHLOROGLUCINOL 

LeROY McMAffTER* and NELLIE ROGERS 

Historical 

Baeyer' condensed reeorcmol with phthalic anhydride and 
obtained a product; whose alkaline scdutions showed a green 
fluorescence. He called this body fluorescein. He also found 
that succinic anhydride, condensed with resorcinol, gave a 
product whose alkfdine solution was fluorescent. When oxalic 
acid was iised, instead of succinic or phthalic anhydrides, the 
alkaline solution was yellow, but showed no fluorescence. 
Phloroglucinol, which resembles resorcinol very closely in 
structure, was also condensed with phthalic anhydride and gave 
a body whose alkaline solutions were not fluorescent. 

Baeyer* prepared fluorescein by heating one molecule of 
phthalic anhydride with two molecules of resorcinol in an oil 
bath at 195-200" from six to eight hours, using no condensing 
agent. The reaction was considered complete when the mass 
became dry. It was washed with alcohol to remove any 
tarry matter, the residue dissolved in dilute caustic soda solution, 
and the solution neutralized with sulfuric acid. The solu- 
tion was extracted with ether and the ether was then dis- 
placed with dilute alcohol. When the ether was distilled off, 
the fluorescein separated in dark red grains and crusts. Baeyer 
formulated the following reaction: 

CH40,+2CiH«0, - C»HoO,+2H,0 

Fischer* found that when oreinol, which is S, 6, dihy- 
droxytoluol and a homologue of resorcinol, was condensed 
with phthalic anhydride, it gave a product whose alkaline solu- 
tions showed no fluorescence. 

* Profentw of Cheminiy. 

' flw., 4 662 (1871). 

Mfwi,, iSS, 2 (1»76). 

•/Hrf., 189,63(1876). 
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Knecht* confirmed Fischer's work, but showed that kresorcinol, 
an isomer of orcinol, gave a condeosatioD product with phthalic 
anhydride, whose alkaline solution was fluorescent. He there- 
fore decided that it was not the methyl group, as such, which 
changed the reaction, but that the methyl group in orcinol 
occupied the position which must be open, in order that the 
acid anhydride would form a fluoreacein with the hydroxy body. 



CH. 




Knecht concluded that position 6 is the position where the 
acid anhydride attaches itself to the hydroxy body. 
Collie' condensed camphoric anhydride 



-I 



CH, 

■CO 



CHr-C— CH, O 

, CH CO 



with reeorcinol and obtained a fluoreecein. Using no condens- 
ing agent, he was able to obtain only enough fluoreecein to give 
a decided fluorescence when the product was dissolved in al- 
kalis. Using concentrated sulfuric acid as a condensing agent, 
the yield was still poor and there seemed to be many side re- 
actions. Collie then used zinc chloride as a condensing agent, 
and obtained the fluorescein as a brown powder. 

Mnn.,<15, 83 (1882). 

• /. Chem. Soe., 63. 961 (18B3). 
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Meyer* proposed the following structure for fluorescein: 
CVH«— CO 




This formula has been attacked by Graebe' but has been up- 
held by Heller.* Meyer* later substantiated his original con- 
tention by showing that fluorescein is a derivative of fluoran and 
contains the pjnrone ring. 



CH 



CH 



I I 



c,h/\o 

CO 
Fluonm 




Pyrone Ring 



Fio. 4. 



R. and H. Meyer'" showed that the crude product obtained 
by Fischer from the condensation of phthalic anhydride with 

*Ar.,», 3377(1888). 
'/bid., W, 28 (1806). 
•/bid., W, 312(1895). 
*/Hd.,W, 428(1896). 
>*/Uit.,M, 3628 (1896). 
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orcincd was composed of three isomeric phthaleiiis which he 
formtdated as: 

CH*— CO 



CHiC 






COH, 



CH,— CO 



OCH, 



I 1 



H 



II 



CHr-CO 

I ° 
COH, o/ OCH, 



III 

Flo. 5. 
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Formula III in Figure 6 is anatt^ous in structure to that of 
fluorescdn and this phthalein givee a fluorescent solution in the 
presence of alkalis. 

Experimental 

condenbation of ualeic anhydride with re80rcin0l 

WUhout a Condensing Agent. — The maleic anhydride used 
was obtuned from Kahlbaum. The resorcinol was recryetallized 
from hot beiuene. It was noticed that when a mixture of maleio 
anl^rdride and resorcinol stood at room temperatures for a 
few minutes the u^ss became a b^ht yellow, showing that 
the reaction took place to a sl^ht extent even at room tem- 
peratures. 

One molecule of maleic anhydride was heated with two 
molecules of resorcinol in an oil bath at 190-200° for eight 
hours. The product of the reaction was adark reddish-brown, 
glistening mass. It was easily soluble in both hot and cold 
alcohol (95%), and quite soluble in 50% alcohol. It was insolu- 
ble in both hot and cold water, and very sparingly soluble in 
both hot and cold ether. Its alkaline solutions had a dark red 
color, and showed a very strong green fluorescence. When this 
solution was made acid, no precipitate formed, but the color 
changed to a brownish-yellow. 

When an alcoholic solution of the above mass was diluted 
with much water, a precipitate formed, which could not be 
filtered off, owing to its finely divided condition. On standing 
several days the precipitate settled to the bottom as a gummy 
mass; also when the water and alcohol were driven off by 
evaporation, a reddish tar was left in the dish. 

The experiment was repeated by heating the mixture at 
160° for ten hoxirs. The product obtained in this case was 
partially soluble in dilute ammonium hydroxide, leaving a 
white, porous residue. The ammoniacal solution was a beau- 
tiful red with a marked green fluorescence. The substance 
was not reprecipitated by acetic acid, but was by dilute hydro- 
chloric acid. It could not be filtered, but a tarry mass separated 
when the liquid was vigorously shaken. To get rid of this 
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tar, other aolvenfs were tried. The product was absolutely 
insoluble in both hot and cold benzene, showing the absence of 
any uncombined resorcinol. The mass, when boiled with 
water, l^t a residue and gave a cloudy liquid. This hquid was 
difficult to filter. The filtrate gave a fluorescent solution with 
dilute ammonium hydrpxide, and on the addition of hydrochloric 
acid, the gum reappeared. After boiling the oond^isation 
product three times with water, an insoluble white residue 
remained. This was not entirely soluble in ammonium hydrox- 
ide, but was completely so in dilute caustic soda, giving also 
a fluorescent solution. 

These experiments showed that a fluorescein was formed 
when maleic anhydride was heated with resorcinol but that 
there were many side reactions. It was found impossible to 
isolate the fluorescein under these conditions. 

With Sulfuric Add. — One molecule of maleic anhydride was 
heated with two molecules of resorcinol and six molecules of 
sulfuric acid (Sp. G. 1.84) in an evaporating dish, at 130-140°, 
for half an hour. A very thick reddish-brown liquid resulted- 
This was completely soluble in water giving a deep blood-red 
color. When the acid was neutralized with ammonium hydrox- 
ide or dilute caustic soda solution, the solution was purplish-red 
with a very strong green fluorescence. Attempts to obtwn 
the fluorescein as a powder were unsuccessful. The alkaline 
solution did not dye silk or wool. 

With Zinc Chloride. — One molecule of mal^c anhydride 
was heated with two molecules of resorcinol and four moleculee 
of zinc chloride in an evaporating dish over a very low flame. 
The dish was covered with a cover glass, and the reaction was 
considered complete when the mass became dry. The resulting 
product was very dark red and could be broken up into small, 
glistening crystals. Under certain conditions of light these 
crystals had a green color. The product was insoluble in 
benzene, chloroform, and carbon tetrachloride. It was slightly 
. soluble in water, and very soluble in alcohol and in ammonium 
hydroxide. 
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When dissolved in ammonium hydroxide the above crystals 
fonned a dark red solution with a strong green fluorescence. 
Concentrated hydrochloric acid precipitated the fluoreecein in 
such a condition that it could be filtered off. In this way It 
was freed from any zinc salt. The precipitate was dried in a 
desiccator over sulfuric acid, and a reddish-brown powder 
resulted. This was then refluxed with absolute (99.8%) alcohol. 
The alcohol was then filtered into a crystallizing dish. The 
refluxing with alcohol was repeated until the alcohol showed 
only a slight color. A small amount of ammonium chloride 
remained in the flask. The alcohol was evaporated off on the 
water bath, and a reddish-brown powder was left in the dish. 
This powder showed a green fluorescence. It still contained 
a small amount of ammonium chloride, which was removed by 
shaking up the fluorescein with a lai^e quantity of distilled 
water, since after the treatment with alcohol the fluorescein 
seemed practically insoluble in water. The precipitate was then 
collected on a filter and dried over sulfuric acid in a desiccator. 
The alkaline solutions dyed silk an orange color, and wool a 
pink color. 

Reasoning by analogy the fluoreecein just prepared may 
have the following structural formula: 



CH O CH 
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CH CH 



I i 






HC — COOH 
Fia. 6. 

BROMINATION OF THE FLUOBE8CEIN 

One molecule of the fluoreecein stispended in alcohol was 
treated with two molecules of bromine. The bromine was added 
a drop at a time and the mixture was vigorously shaken. After 
standing two hours a small amount of white precipitate, which 
proved to be ammonium chloride, was filtered off. When the 
dark red filtrate was heated on the water bath to drive off the 
alcohol and any imcombined bromine, a dark red powder re- 
mained. This powder was insoluble in water, but soluble in 
dilute caustic soda solution, giving a beautiful pink color. The 
alkaline solution did not show the slightest trace of fluorescence, 
and therefore the product was not an eosin. However, the 
alkaline solution dyed both silk and wool a beautiful pink. 

The experiment was repeated, suspending the fiuorescein 
in glacial acetic acid instead of alcohol. The product obtained 
was in every way the same as when alcohol was used. 

Since maleic acid is an unsaturated acid it is very likely 
that two atoms of the bromine saturated the acid, forming 
dibromosuccinic acid, thus leaving only two atoms to go into 
the benzene rii^. One molecule of the product of the bromi- 
nation of the fiuorescein was suspended in alcohol and one 
molecule of bromine was added. The mixture was allowed 
to stand over night, and the alcohol was then evaporated off. 
The product was soluble in alkalis, giving a blood-red color. 
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but the solution showed no fluorescence. It dyed silk and wool 
a brilliant cerise color. The experiment was repeated, treating 
one molecule of the fluorescein with three molecules of bromine. 
The alkaline solution was red and showed no fluorescence. It 
dyed silk and wool a pink color. No body resembling an eosin . 
was obtained. 

TREATMENT OF THE FLU0BE8CE1N WITH IODINE 

An alkaline solution of the fluorescein was treated with 
iodine in a very dilute solution of potassium iodide. The 
fluorescein lost its fluorescence and gave a dark red, clear 
solution. When this solution was acidified, free iodine probably 
mixed with some fluorescein separated. The filtrate, when 
evaporated to dryness, left practically no residue. 

One molecule of fluorescein was suspended in alcohol and 
two molecules of iodine dissolved in alcohol were added. After 
standing for two hours the mixture was filtered, and the filtrate 
was evaporated to dryness on the water bath. The product 
was very slightly fluorescent in alkaline solutions. This was 
probably due to a small quantity of fluorescein present. The 
experiment was repeated, heating the mixture on the water 
bath for an hour instead of allowing it to stand. The solution 
was filtered, and the filtrate was evaporated to dryness on the 
water bath to remove any excess of iodine. The resulting 
product was a very dark brown mass. Its dilute alkaline 
solutions were a yellowish pink and showed no fluorescence. 
The product dyed neither silk nor wool. 

CONDENSATION OF MALEIC ANHYDRIDE WITH OBCINOL 

One molecule of maleic anhydride was condensed with two 
molecules of orcinol (Schuchardt) and zinc chloride. The 
alkaline solutions of the condensation product were fluorescent 
but not so strongly so as the alkaline solutions of the fluorescein 
itself. This was to be expected since Meyer" has shown that 
phthalic anhydride gives a mixture of three isomeric phthaleins, 
only one of which is fluorescent. No attempts were made to 
separate the isomeric bodies. 
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CONDENSATION OF HALEIC ANHTDRIDE WITH 
PHLOROQLnCINOL 

One molecule of maleic anhydride was heated with two 
molecules of phloroglucinol and four molecules of zinc chloride 
until the mass became dry. The alkaline solution gave a 
blood-red color but showed no fluorescence. The compound 
was not precipitated with hydrochloric acid, and the alkaline 
solution dyed neither silk nor wool. This work rerifiee that of 
Fischer" in that no fluorescent body was obtained under these 
conditions. 

"Loctit. 
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SECTIONALISM, REPRESENTATION, AND THE ELEa 

TORAL QUESTION IN ANTE-BELLUM SOUTH 

CAROLINA 

CHAUNCEY SAMtJEL BOUCHER 
AtritUtnl Projeuor o} Amerieati HiAnry 

A Striking peculiarity of ante-bellum South Carolina was 
that the preBidential electors were chosen not by the people, 
but by the legislature. In seeking a reason for this, one soon 
learns that it was one of many consequences of the sharp 
sectional division which rent the community continuously from 
about the middle of the eighteenth century.' One soon learns 
also that, besides the sectional issue, class jealousies were in- 
volved; a general distrust of popular elections was felt by 
the upper classes. 

When local government was introduced in colonial South 
Carolina, settlement was wholly confined to the seaboard, and 
it chanced that the name "parish" rather than "county" was 
assigned to the numerous small units established. When the 
back country came to be settled, in the absence of Anglican 
parishes as forerunners, the governmental units established 
were much larger than the coastal parishes and were denomi- 
nated districts. When these upper districts were formed, the 

> William A. Schaper, in hia SedUmalum and Repreamlalion in SouA Carolina, 
American Historical AaaodatioD Report for 1900, vol. I, has traced thia wctionalism 
through the colonial and revolutionary perioda. It will be the purpose of thi* 
article to cany it down to 1861. See Map I, p. 15. 
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lowlands, intreachcd in the colonial constitution and jealous 
of their power, refused to receive the people of the uplands 
on a par with themselves in the administration of the state. 

In the years from 1776 to 1790 the constitution was changed 
three times and each time the basis of representation was 
extended in the upper country. In the next 18 years, from the 
adoption of the' constitution of 1790 to its first amendment in 
1808, there was a great change in the relative wealth and popu- 
lation of the state. The upper country increased in population 
and property so much that the basis of representation established 
by the constitution of 1790 became obviously unjust, and the 
people of the uplands grew extremely restive. In an amend- 
ment to the constitution adopted in 1808 representation was 
more equitably apportioned. According to the constitution as 
thus amended, which continued in operation until the Civil 
War, one half of the 124 representatives in the House were 
assigned to the districts and parishes in proportion to 
their white population, and the other half in proportion to 
the average of taxes for the ten years preceding any new 
apportionment of representation, which was made every ten 
years.' 

By this arrangement the upper country gained 20 members at 
the expense of the lowlands. To each district of the upper part 
of the state and to each parish of the coastal section was given 
one representative in the upper house. The Senate was thus 
increased to 45 members by giving the upper country 7 addi- 
tional senators. The governor, presidential electors, judges, 
and virtually all of the officers of the state except the sheriffs 

* Aa an example of how the representation of a district in the House was determined, 
may be taken the district of Claremont and the state census returns for 1849. The 
yearly average of total taxes collected in the stnte during the ten years from 1839 
to 1849 was $301,673.99. The yearly average of total taxes collected in Claremont 
during the same years was $8,001.10. The state census for 1849 rfiowed the state 
had 280,385 whites, of which Claremont had 5985. 301,673.99 is to 62 as 8,001.10 is 
lo 1.64. Therefore 1.&4 equals the number of votes to which Claremont is entitled 
because of its taxes. 180,385 in to 62 as 5985 is to 1.32. Therefore 1.32 equals the 
number of votes to which Claremont is entitled because of its population. 1.64 
plus 1.32 equals 2.96 or practically 3, the number of representatives Claremont is 
entitled to in the House.— The Sumter Block Riper Walehman, Aug. 28, 1852. 
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were elected by the legislature. As the state then was, in 
1808, the upper country had no cause to complain that the con- 
cessions were insufficient.' Within a decade or two thereafter, 
however, new complaints arose in the uplands, and the problem 
of representation continued to vex the state until the Civil War. 
At the beginning of the nullification controversy there were 
evidences of sectional antagonism between Charleston and the 
interior. Near the end of 1829 the state legislature expressed 
the hope and belief that Congress would give relief from the 
oppressions of the tariff. The citizens of Charleston held a 
meeting to express their approval of a policy of remonstrance 
and their disapproval of resistance until the general government 
had been given further time. The Columbia Telescope, how- 
ever, very early favored measures of resistance and severely 
censured the Chariestonians for their conservatism, which, in 
the eyes of the editor of the Telescope, amounted to a dis- 
graceful and unconditional surrender "to the remorseless 
enemy of the state" "without firing a gun." "Crawford," 
in the Charleston Courier, took up the cudgel in defense of the 
Charleston conservatives and avowed that the meeting, whose 
sentiments the Telescope had attacked, "contained more of the 
stamina of South Carolina than could be compressed into a cloud 
of sand-hill politicians, seduced to Columbia by fumes of the 
whiskey bottle and exorcised by the High Priest of Heresy 
himself,* assisted by lesser lights, who are contented to borrow 
the scanty portion of illumination which distinguishes them. 
After Charleston has been compelled to pay near one-third 
of the whole taxes of the state and had all her mercantile capital 
driven away by an inquisitorial system of taxation, she is to 
unite in declaring war with the general government to please 
some speculators at Columbia who, being at the regular limit 

'Schaper, StetioruUitm and Repreienlatum in South Carolina. The Greenvilla 
Southern Patriot, Jbd. 8, 1852. 

* Dr. Thomas Cooper, PresideDt of South Carolina College, at a meeting in Colum- 
bia in July of 1827, said it was time to calcuUte the vulue of the Union. Because of 
this and hie active part in the organizatiaa of the Nullification party, he was aome- 
times referred to by hia opponents aa the " High Pricat of Heresy." See The NuUifi- 
eation Controvert}/ in South Carolina, by C. S. Boucher. 
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of one hundred miles from salt water, will be last to feel the 
storm. . . ." * 

The Charleston Mercury, the local organ of the Nullifiers, 
noticed in May of 1830 a fear on the part of many Charleston 
citizens opposed to the tariff, that if a state convention were 
called it would not confine itself to national affairs, but might 
so change the state representation system as to destroy the 
weight of the lower country in the legislature. The Mercury, 
however, thought that a convention was not necessarily il- 
limitable, but could be restricted to the consideration of specific 
subjects. But even if it could not be thus restricted, this editor 
could not believe that the upper country would thus divide the 
state in its hour of peril and give up the contest with the federal 
government for "the pitiful purpose of conquering the parishes." 
" Would it (the upper country] give up the great cause of the 
South merely to increase an ascendency in the legislature already 
triumphant and decisive?" He thought not.* 

The last part of the question just quoted indicates a stock 
argument which the coastal section continually used in their 
effort to dissuade the interior from their purpose to secure 
reform in representation. The spokesmen of the coast would 
ai^e that the interior had a majority on a joint vote in the 
legislature, and that to ask more was unreasonable. They 
would not deny that their share of representation was dis- 
proportionately large, but they thought the interior should be 
satisfied as long as there was a single possibility of out-voting 
the parishes. The interior, however, knew that the interests of 
some of the lower districts were so closely allied with those of the 
parishes that their votes would often be cast with those of the 
coast ; and on most questions the parish representatives could 
secure the defection of a few even of the representatives from the 
more distant uplands. The result was that, while on paper the 
interior did have a bare majority, in practice the coast had it. 

That the fear which the Mercury tried to quiet was not 

■ The Charleston Cmirier, Jan. 19, 1830. At this time the Nullifiers were in a 
minority in Charleston and in the Btat«. 
* The Charloeton Mercvry, May IS, 1830. 
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entirely unwarranted is shown by the fact that within a few 
weeks the Greenville Mountaineer opened a campaign, which it 
continued for many years, for a reform in the representation 
system. The Mountaineer declared that the constitution of 
South Carolina was more aristocratic in its fundamental prin- 
ciples than that of any other state of the Union, and that the 
basis of representation was most unwise and anti-republican. 
The editor was willing that the property and wealth of the 
lower country be given "all due influence," which he interpreted 
to be representation proportioned to population; but, under the 
existing system, the coastal property was said to have undue 
weight because in the House representation was based on 
population and taxation equally, and in the Senate the basis 
was neither property nor population but an arbitrary allotment 
which greatly favored the lower country. The Mountaineer 
suggested that to have population represented in the House 
and property in the Senate would be much more just.' 

The Edgefield Carolinian, however, pronounced the discussion 
of this subject idle and unprofitable. It furthermore took 
the side of property and maintained that the only rights which 
were exposed to danger from legislation were not those of person 
but those of property. The Mountaineer waxed warm in its 
refutation. It asked if the life, liberty, and person of an 
individual were valueless; if it were impossible for these rights 
to be invaded ; if laws could not be made to act on the poor of 
a country without affecting the personal rights of the rich. The 
doctrine that the rich men were the only ones who could be 
oppressed by the laws of society might "suit the genius of an 
European aristocracy," but it would not be "palatable to the 
republican tastes of Americans."* 

The basis of representation in the Senate was the point 
which the interior attacked most. There were several small 
parishes in the lower part of the state whose wealth and free 
white persons entitled them to but one representative each in the 
House, yet they had as much influence in the Senate as the 

> The GreeoviUe MmmUmeer, June 11, 25, 1830. 
■ The Greenville Umaammer, Juue 25, 1830. 
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district of Pendleton, the property and population of which 
entitled it to seven members in the House.* In the legislative 
session of 1829 a bill to divide Pendleton into two election 
districts was introduced; each, of course, was to have a senator. 
A. division for judicial purpones already existed and the incon- 
venience and dissensions arising from the lack of a division for 
election purposes were urged upon the low country members 
as an inducement to alter the constitution. A compromise was 
proposed whicti would give the parishes an additional senator 
as a counterpoise to the addition of one from the upper country." 
This was not seriously considered, however, and the proposal to 
divide Pendleton failed at this time because the parish represen- 
tatives would have none of it. Again and again the project was 
launched during the next quarter of a century, but it was not 
successful until 1854. 

When the division failed in 1829 it was asked by men of the 
interior why the parish of St. Andrew was allowed equal in- 
fluence in the Senate with Pendleton when it was entitled to only 
one-seventh part of the influence of Pendleton in the House. 
Why were thirty or forty citizens in one part of the state entitled 
to as much weight in government as 3500 in another? Their 
property gave them only one seventh of this power. Surely 
it was not because they dwelt amidst swamps and rice planta- 
tions, because if any distinction should be made on account of 
the locality of one's habitation it ought to be in favor of those 
who inhabited healthy regions, for they were at least more ca- 
pable of rendering physical service to their country. The pariah 
representation in the Senate was but httle better than that of the 
rotten boroughs of England, said some of the upper country men. 
They would not be silenced by the assertion that they had ex- 
perienced no injury from the existing system of representation. 
They admitted that at present the population of the lower country 
was "pregminently distinguished for its liberality and high manly 
feeling," but this might not always be the case. It was the busi- 
ness of freemen to depend on no one's liberality for the protection 

* The Greenville Mouniainter, June 11, 1830. 
>• The Ch&rleeton Courier, Dec. 14, 1829. 
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of their rights; they should be able at all times to protect them- 
selves by their own constitutional power." 

The question of parish representation was revived and 
agitated by some Union men in an effort to defeat the call of a 
state convention in 1832. "A Son of Carolina" published a 
series of articles in the Charleston Courier calling the attention of 
the back country to the evils of a system which enabled a "few 
wealthy planters to control the free sovereign will of the free 
white men of the state," and urged that if they were to sanction 
a convention they should see that it revolutionized the state 
government." 

" The Greenville Mountainter, June II, 1830. 

" In the first place, he argued, a convention, in order to put the state "upon her 
aovereigDty," must be n conventiou representing population only; unless bo chosen 
its decrees would be null and void, for property was not part of the sovereign power. 
In a convention thus coostiluted the people would come into their own and should be 
prepared to "assume their natural rights" by remodeling the constitution. In 
order to demonstrate the injustice of the Senitte representation he called attention 
to the returns of 1830. {The Greenville MountaiMer, Oct. 6, 1832, quotes from 
the Charleston Courier.) "A Son of Carolina" made several minor mistakes in 
addition and reckoning proportions and was not always consistent in his groupings, 
but such errors were not serious enough to mihtate against bis point. In the following 
tables and calculations his methods have been piu-sued in large part, with the endeavor 
to correct mistakes and inconsistencies. See Map I, p. 15. 



Farisbes 

St. Peter's 

St. Luke's* 

Prince Williams' 

St. Helena's' 

St. Bartholomew's 

St. Paul's' 

St. Georee's Dorchester 

St. John^ Colleton' 

St. Andrew's* 

St. James' GooB« Creek 

St. John's Berkley' 

St. Stephen's* 

St. James' Santee* 

St. Thomas' and St. Dennis'*. . 
St. Philip's and St. Micbad's . . 

Christ Church* 

Prince George's Winyaw 

All Saints* 

St^tthw'B*'.'.' I'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 






Votenin 






13177 
464 
1821 
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The city of Charleston, composed of the parishes of St. 
Philip and St. Michael, had one member in the legislature for 
every 146 voters, while the other parishes had one for every 80 
voters, and twelve parishes'* sent one member for every 38 
voters. Since the districts with 29,926 voters sent 103 members, 
the parishes with 6456 voters should have sent only 22 members 
instead of 66; if the figures for total white population are used 
for the ratio, the parishes were entitled to only 18; twelve 
parishes with less than 150 voters each should have had only 
four representatives instead of 27. Or, if the districts had been 
represented for their voters at the same ratio as the parishes, 
they would have had 306 representatives instead of 103; if 
the figures for total white population are used, the districts were 
entitled to 375 representatives. Thus was shown what a revo- 
lutionary change would be wrought in the personnel of the 
legislature if the principle of property representation in the 
House and the arbitrary allotment in the Senate were abolished. 

Vnu™ in f^™ "•'''• 

Diatricto ^ ^^J^ Oc»ib.f. E'!:E"l?tif? 

SSJ„}r»»«» ' ' 3^ 15SS? 

Gi«enville 1 3 1630 11456 

Spartanburg 1 6 2317 16228 

ifnion 1 4 1534 1 1047 

Laurens 1 4 1946 13701 

NewbCTTV 1 4 1203 10082 

AbbeviUe 1 5 1956 14822 

Edgefield 1 6 2005 14056 

Barnwell 1 3 1633 8717 

Lexington 1 2 702 6211 

Richland 1 4 762 5654 

Fairfield 1 4 1265 fl470 

Chester 1 4 1145 10552 

York 1 4 1521 10978 

Lancaster 1 2 891 5659 

Kershaw 1 3 745 4922 

Chesterfield 1 2 783 6139 

Marlborough 1 1 582 3763 

Darlington 1 2 973 6386 

Claremont 1 3 786 6824 

Clarendon 1 2 579 3146 

M«i™ . . 1 2 952 6938 

1 1 482 2945 

1 2 412 2663 

24 79 29,926 213,798 

12, 
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"A Son of Carolina" was by no means alone in his excite- 
ment over the pansh representation in 1832. Other papers in 
Charleston and in the interior gave figures to show the discrep- 
ancy." 

While "A Son of Carolina" was calling the parishes "rotten 
boroughs" and invoking the upper country to revolt and escape 
the oppression of the lower country, "Edgefield" told the 
Courier readers of the discovery of a plot concocted between 
the Nullification leaders of the upper and lower divisions of the 
state. In return for the consent of the men of the uplands to a 
convention for nullification, thus gratifying the Nullifiers of the 
seaboard, the latter were to equalize the representation of the 
Senate and so give up the existing preponderance of the lower 
division in that body. The Charleston Southern Patriot, 
whether really, or pretendedly duped by this device of "Edge- 
field," dischai^ed about half a column of its ind^ation at the 
Nullifiers and exhorted the people of the "rotten boroughs" to 
resist such a barefaced barter of their rights. This was the 
attempt of a Union paper to turn the lower division against the 
Nullification leaders. The Charleston Post pronounced it a 
trick easily seen through to turn the low country against a 
convention — the same trick, in fact, which had worked in 182S. 
The Post claimed that the Nullification leaders of the interior 
had then been mortified at being distrusted and had promised 
not to touch the representation system; they had declared that 
they would disdain to take advantage of an emergency caused by 
oppression from abroad to deprive a portion of their oppressed 
brethren at home of their constitutional privileges; they would 
not seek to interrupt the solemn deliberations of the convention 
on the liberty of the state by introducing a subject calculated to 
destroy its harmony. The Post asserted that the people of the 
lower country relied with the utmost confidence upon these 
pledges." 

In 1831 petitions were prepared and submitted to the legisla- 

"The Camden Jotimal, Oct. 6, 1832. The Chu-leaton SUUe Rightt and Fre* 
Trade Pott, Sep. 27, quotes the Chorleeton Soulhem Patriot. 
" The CharieatOD Poit, Sep. 27, 1832. 
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ture for the division of Pendleton, but a bill to that end was 
lost in the House.'* The next year petitions were prepared to 
send to the convention. Nothing came of it, however, for 
there were many even in Pendleton who were against the in- 
troduction of a question which would distract the convention. 
They advocated a special convention to amend the constitution." 
It was again demonstrated in 1834 that there were some men 
in Charleston more devoted to the Union cause than to the 
parish representation. The legislature of 1833 had adopted the 
oath amendment to the constitution by the necessary two thirds 
and the election of 1834 returned a two-thirds majority in both 
houses favorable to the oath amendment." Its adoption whs 
apparently assured. The Charleston Southern Patriot along 
with the other Union presses argued that since the popular vote 
for the members who favored the oath was less than two thirds 
of the voters of the state, the amendment should not be adopted. 
The Charleston Mercury, however, held that such argument 
was useless, since "it is not part of our political system that 
population should alone be regarded in the decision of political 
questions. The constitution itself, nay, our whole scheme of 
government, is based upon the representation of property as 
well as population, in a combined ratio which has been univer- 
sally regarded hitherto as one of the most beautiful features in 
our system. Who is there in the ranks of the Union party rash 
enough to desire to overthrow this admirable contrivance by 
which all the great interests of the state are harmonized and 
secured?' Surely there are none — at least in this quarter — 
who would be ready to put all the property of the low 
country under the control of the population of Spartanburg 
or Greenville. . . ." '• There were some, however, "in 

■*The Pendleton Messenger, Nov. 2, Dec 14, 1831. It waa a dose vot«, how- 
ever. It required two thirds to Amend the confltitution. The vote stood 74 to 38. 
It would have failed in the Senate, however, by a lai^ margiD. 

" The Pendleton Meateneer, Nov. 14, 1832. 

** This was oa oath of state allegiauce to be embodied in the state constitutioD and 
to be taken by all officers of the state. The Union men declared they could not coo- 
Bcientiously take it because it impdred the obligations they felt they owed to the 
general government, and that it would result in a proecription of them Irom office. 

" The Charleston Mercury, Nov. 1, 1834. 
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this quarter," who were ready to give the upper counties their 
just dues. 

A distinction was clearly drawn in South Carolina between 
discrimination against localities as a whole and diBcrimination 
against a class of citizens in the state at la^e in the matter of 
suffrage. For example, the Charleston Southern Patriot in 1832 
printed articles against the pariah representation in the Senate, 
and in 1836 was greatly worried at the letting down of the bars 
restricting the franchise by the passage of general suffrage laws 
in many of the states. The growing spirit of disorganization in 
the United States was ascribed to such alteration of the suffrage 
laws."" John C. Calhoun worried over the change of condi- 
tion and mode of thinking among the lower classes; he felt it 
indicated a "great approaching change in the political and social 
condition of the coxmtry, the termination of which " was " difficult 
to be seen." Society seemed to him "to be rushing to some 
new and untried condition."*' Calhoun, however, never was a 
champion of measures for the masses. 

That some of the common people of South Carolina were 
beginning to catch the democratic fever in the late 1830's is 
shown by the fact that in Greenville objection was made to the 
frequent use by a local paper of the words "Queen," "Her 
Majesty," "Subjects," "and other names connected with 
Royalty," in the description of a May-day celebration at a 

••"Before this change our cititeiu were chftrMtaraed by their love of order; 
our workmen by quiet and Bteadineaa. Our magistrates were honored; our laws 
respected. Since th&t most radical alteration the moss of our people, intoxicated by 
the uncontrolled use of power, have lost tbeir reverence for the laws aji well as ita 
expounders. Our workmen have entered into ertenaive combinations to overcome 
their employers, and a hostility hua been graduidly engendered against property 
and its wholesome influences, the more intense from the absence of almost all re- 
straint in the voice and arm of the civil authority. . . . There are abundant 
evidences of the increasing tendency of this disregard for the sanctions of law and 
the rules of justice in the United States to cause serious alarm among the friends of 
republican forms of government. Our people will, we fear, proceed step by step, 
from the exercise of one act of unlawful power to another, until a raging and un- 
checked democracy shall overspread the land. . . ." — The Charleston Southern 
PatTiol, Aug. 19, 1836. 

*i Calhoun Correspondence, edited by J. F. Jameson, published as vol. II of the 
Am. Hist. Assoc. Rept. for 1S99; Ciitboun to Hammond, Feb. 18, 1837. 
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local academy. The objection was that there already existed an 
aristocracy who would establish a monarchy if they had the 
power, and that even the recital of kingly names, connected 
with anything American, had a tendency to familiarize the 
ear with anti-republican sounds.*' 

Calhoun was approached in 1838 regarding a proposal to 
change the state constitution so as to give the election of the 
governor to the people, raise his salary, and increase his patronage 
by conferring on him some of the appointing power which the 
legislature had been exercising. At that time, as ever after, 
Calhoun stood firmly against any des^ns which would disturb 
the balance then existing between the upper and lower districts. 
His whole interest during the greater part of his life was to 
reform the general government, and in 1838 he believed that the 

" The Greenville Mountaineer, May 25, 1838. — On many occasions unsuceewful 
attempts were made to take the election of tax collectors away from the legislature 
and give it to the people. Wm. A. Schaper, in his Sectiimalitm and Reprttenlation w 
South Carolina, p. 437, says it was the low country which defeated the measure in the 
years 1807, 1831, and 1832. Again in 1836 it failed to get the necessary two thirds. 
The distribution of the vote, which stood 67 to 49 in the House, shows that this time 
it was not distinctly a sectional ismie. Even more of the Tot« against the change 
now came from the districts than from the parishes, (Journals of the House for 
1836, pp. 66 and 73.) Although the men of the uplands would gladly have accepted 
an increase in their representation in the legislature, they were apparently not 
anxious at this time to deprive that body of its electing powers. 

Six districts in the extreme upper part of the state voted together in 1837 for a 
proposal to make a new judicial district within the limits of Barnwell, Edgefield, 
andOrongeburgtobeealledRutledgR, with Aiken as the seat of justice. The motives 
in such cases are difficult to distinguish, because not only were the merits of the 
judicial administration concerned, but also there was the possibility that, just as 
in the case of Pendleton, such a judicial division would be simply a stepping-stone 
to the demand for a political division. In this case the upper six districts were 
probably looking ahead to the political division and an added Senator for the interior. 
Such motives evidently did not figure in the vot« of the rest of the state, howevH*, 
for the remaindo' of the districts save one, including those immediately concerned, 
voted against the change, and several of the parishes supported it. — House Journals 
for 1837, p. 68. 

An attempt in 1842 to reorganise the courts of the state and alter the times of 
sessions called forth an almost perfect sectional vote in the Senal«. There seems 
to have been much justice and fairness in the project, yet because it would incon- 
venience the low country lawyers somewhat, they were able to rally the fuU vote of 
the lower district against the change by an appeal to sectional feeling.— Senate 
Journals for 1842, p. 107. 
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time was ripe to press forward and demand "a thorough reform 
in the fiscal action of the government, both in the revenues and 
disbursements." To effect this, South Carolina must be kept 
as nearly unanimous as possible and all questions which would 
distract the state must be avoided. So finely were conflicting 
political elements of the state adjusted that any one was pre^ 
vented from gainii^ the ascendency and oppressing the other. 



Map I. South Carolina, Districte and Pariebe^ in 1860 (Arranged by 
William A. Schaper). 

The harmony which this adjustment produced was responsible 
for the disproportioned weight of South Carolina in the Union 
when compared to its population and wealth. If the election 
of the governor were given to the people and the distribution of 
patronage were given to that office, two violent parties would at 
once arise which would divide the state almost equally; the 
governorship would appeal to them as more important than 
control of the action of the general government, and each party 
for the sake of federal aid and patronage would be willing to sell 
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the State; as a result South Carolina's capacity to resist the 
general government would become nil. All possibility of nul- 
lification would be gone, for the "outs" would always be ready 
to become a Union party in order to gain the patronage of the 
general government against the "ins." As thinp existed, he 
believed that no state in the Union besides South Carolina and 
Massachusetts had "strength enough within itself to nullify an 
act of Congress of a general nature, without having a peculiar 
local oppression." If the state government were changed, the 
only effectual barrier to federal usurpation in the South would 
be destroyed and he would no longer feel that he had a standing 
place in the great struggle which he had so long maintained 
against the general government. Furthermore, Calhoun ui^ed, 
"an immediate conflict would spring up between the upper and 
lower sections under the change; the power and influence of the 
latter would be prostrated, and . . . our state government, 
from being a beautiful and well adjusted republic, protecting 
the interest of all and uttering the voice of the whole community, 
would become a wild, factious, and despotic democracy under 
the control of the dominant interest."" He was just as strong 
a supporter of the minority interests of the lower country in 
the state as he was of South Carolina and the South in the 
Union. 

Very early in the year 1844 it became evident that the subject 
of the election of presidential electors would be earnestly dis- 
cussed at the next session of the legislature. An enthusiastic 
advocate of taking the power away from the state legislature 
wrote to Gtovemor James H. Hammond that, in spite of the fact 
that the "cliques of the Bank" were "terribly opposed" to the 
change, and although it might be killed off at this session, the 
"People" would "take the power into their own hands" event- 
ually; he hoped Hammond favored the change and would 
" " '"' "^ is message." The governor's reply, however, 
>cate in no uncertain terms that he would 
sition which would create another popular 

IcDce; Calhoun to Pendleton, Nov. 19, 1838. 
r. A. Ashley to Hammond, Feb. 21, 1844. 
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election. Hammond confessed that at one time he had thought 
that the "great elections" should be decided by the people 
directly, because the canvass in such elections would elevate 
them, but that the minor ones should be disposed of in any 
other way, because the canvass in such elections would degrade 
them; now, however, he believed that all elections were "carried 
on in such a way as to be among the greatest of evils to the 
country" and he wished that "some way could be invented to 
preserve the liberty of the people without subjecting them to the 
corruptions of elections." He would subject them to as few aa * 
possible, and for the end of preserving their liberty he considered 
the election of members of the state legislature and of Congress 
quite enough. 

As to the presidential election he regarded it "a perfect curse, 
and the more popular," "the greater the curse." If he could 
have his way he would take from the office half its power (not 
the veto, however, for it had served the South well recently) and 
"have it filled by lot from the Senate or from any other body." 
If this could not be done he would adopt the next best plan of pre- 
venting excitement on the subject. He was opposed to a 
popular vote for President because the people had no way of 
forming a just opinion of the candidates. The "infamous party 
presses" would "blacken one and whitewash another until 
their most intimate friends" could "not recognize them." 
As the situation stood in other states the election of President 
was "entirely in the hands of professional politicians and 
office hunters and their vile tools the party newspapers." This 
would not be true to the same extent, he believed, if the legis- 
latures and not the people chose the electors. South Carolina 
always "got along better than any other state in presidential 
elections simply because there was no mob to appeal to here — 
and God forbid we should ever be divided and embroiled as most 
states on the question." -If the people had been voters for the 
electoral ticket in South Carolina they would have been divided 
everywhere on the presidential question; but it had not been 
thought worth while to set up party presses and send hired 
missionaries to stir up strife throughout the state because the 
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people did not vote immediately for President. Not being 
excited about this, the people could turn their attention to other 
paramount questions affecting their interests; hence it was 
that South Carolina was "so far ahead of her neighbors" in 
knowledge of the principles of government and the tendency of 
the measures of the general government, and "so much more 
united in defense of liberty and the Constitution." If the 
people should vote for the electors another great evil would be 
introduced in that the caucus system would necessarily follow. 
"The electors must be appointed by caucus and the same 
caucus would rule everything else. Caucuses originated in 
and still triumph in consequence of presidential and guber- 
natorial elections by the people." " 

Agitation of the question was not to cease simply because 
of the governor's stand. "Keep it before the Feoplel" said the 
Columbia Southern Chronicle, that at present the representatives 
of 65,000 voters were able to set aside the wishes of the repre- 
sentatives of 190,000 by their representation in the legislature, 
which had usurped the choice of electors from the people, to 
whom it rightfully belonged.** In spite of the appeals of the 
Chronicle, however, this did not at once become a sectional 
question, for both the Pendleton Messenger and the Edgefield 
Adverliser were against the plan which was advocated during 
the summer to amend the constitution so as to give the election 
of the governor and the electors to the people.'^ Both of these 
upland papers attributed the marked harmony and union of 
the people of South Carolina to the mode of election, and thought 
that the evils of the periodical struggles for governor and 
presidential electors in other states should warn South Carolina. 
They thought, too, that South Carolina had an advantageous 
place by voting for President last of all the states. They both 
denounced the general ticket system and favored a uniform 

» Hammond Papen; H:uiimond to Anhley, Sep. 28, 1844. 

" The Columbia Smiihem Chramde, Sep. 25, 1S44. 

" NoUoe that the diKussion of a change of the method of election included both 
the governor and the electors. They were usually linked together in thia agitation- 
OccBsionally a writer pointed out that the principle involved waa not the same 
in the two casea. 
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method of electing electors by districts on the same day through- 
out the Union; but, until a plan was propOBed which would make 
the election uniform over the United States, they wanted no 
change in South Carolina.** 

The question was brought forward In the legislature as 
anticipated, and a lively debate took place in the House com- 
mittee of the whole and in the Senate. In the Senate Benjamin 
F. Perry of Greenville was the chief spokesman for the change, 
while G. W. Dargan of Darlington and Francis W. Pickens of 
Edgefield were against it. It was thus not distinctly a move- 
ment by the districts against the parishes. 

Dai^an urged against the change that the people were not 
to be trusted with ' ' this high power. ' ' Perry answered that such 
distrust of the people struck at the very foundation of our 
republican government, for if the people were capable of setf- 
govemment they were capable of selecting their own rulers.** 
As to the ailment that it would excite the people, Ferry held 
that liberty loved excitement and no people could be free with- 
out it; quietness and catnmess, which meant the death of 
liberty, were to be sought for in despotism. He objected to 
reference to the question as if it were an experiment now about 
to be made for the first time in the United States, instead of being 
the rule in every other state, where it had worked well. He 
coutd see no objection to "people marching under banners, sing- 
ing songs, making display of strange devices, etc., " which some 
of the senators reported as "disgusting scenes" in other states. 

Dai^an contemplated with satisfaction the possibility that 
South Carolina might have the power to determine the election 
after all the other states had voted. He feared the danger of 
corrupting the people, which the popular election of electoiB 
would offer. Perry, however, thought the danger of corruption 
among the people was not as great as among the legislators, 
especially if the time should ever come when South Carolina 
would have the power to determine the election white the 

" The Pmdletoa Metmtgtr, Not. 20, 1844. 

** The Greenville Moitnlaituer, Jan. 10, 1845, gives Perry'a speech and eztniota 
bom the otben. 
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electors were chosen by the legislature only the day before they 
were to vote. Another argument offered by Perry, which 
continued to be a stock argument of the party advocating 
change, was that the Constitution of the United States was 
violated by the legislature when it elected the electors, because 
the "legislature" was not the "state." The effort was made to 
show that the framers of the Constitution used the words 
"people" and "state" as synonymous, except where the word 
state applied to territory. 

FiclrenB claimed that the bill to change the election had a 
direct bearing on the compromise between the upper and lower 
divisions. Perry then warned the senators against endeavoring 
to make that compromise cover questions which it was not 
meant to cover. Important advantages had been yielded to 
the parishes, who were welcome to enjoy them until they 
should work greater injustice than they yet had done; but he 
besought the senators not to attempt to claim under that 
compromiBe rights and privileges not granted by it. The 
existing mode of choosing electors enabled one fourth of the 
voters of the state to control the election in spite of three fourths. 
This, in the abstract, was unjust and odious, but Perry did not 
urge the change on that account, because he felt the presidential 
election never could be sectional, so far as the upper and lower 
country were concerned, although the election of governor 
might be. Pickens deprecated the agitation of local questions. 
In reply Perry cautioned the Senate against creating sectional 
feeling between the districts and the parishes, for if such feeling 
should be aroused by "illiberality" on the part of the parishes, 
it must overpower them, since a small body never could resist 
a large one either in poUtics or in physics.** Perry further 
asserted that the existing system had not always worked well 
in South Carolina, for the electoral vote of the state had been 
trifled with and thrown away in 1800, 1832, 1836, and 1840. 

In the House the vote to postpone the question to the next 
session carried by 79 to 37. The distribution of the vote shows 

** The Greenville Movniainetr, Jan. iO, 184S, givea the speeches in the legisla- 
ture on this question. 
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that, as far as the interior was concerned, it was not entirely 
a sectional question. The parishes were solidly against the 
change, while the vote in the districts favorable to the change 
was confined almost entirely to those districts where the slave 
population was least.** 

Again in 1845 the Columbia Southern Chronicle advocated a 
change of the method of electing electors as neceseary since 




Map II. South Carolina Uack-belt, 1790 to 1880. The dat«s indicate 

when the negro populatioii of the districts became equal 

to or greater than the white. 

Congress had appointed a uniform date for the selection of 
electors all over the country, and that date came before the 
time for the regular session of the legislature in South Carolina.** 
Since the members who constituted the session of this year 
were the same ones who had killed the proposal for a change 
a year before, nothing was done. 

■> House Journals for 1844, p. 92. Compare maps II and III. 
•* The Columbia Soulhem ChnmieU, Nov. 20, 1845. The 29th Coogresa, 1st Sea- 
■ioD, appointed the fint Tuesday after the first Monday in November. 
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The next year, 1846, when a new legislature was to be elected, 
the question received much attention. About the middle of 
August "Jackson" began a series of articles in the Charleston 
Courier urging a change. The main burden of his argimient 
was that the "legislature" was not the "state" and that 
therefore the Constitution waa thwarted.*' The Columbia 
Southern Chronicle made much of the same ailment and 




Map III. Houw vote in 1S44 on a bill to give the election of electora to 
the people. For O, 37; Against X, 70; Divided 9- 

asked the candidates for the legislature to declare themselves on 
the question." Various other papers of the state took up the 
question and conmiunications were numerous. Though the 
up country papers did not enter the discussion with as much 
enthusiasm as the Chronicle had anticipated^ still it believed 
that indications from every quarter showed that the measure 
had an overwhelming majority of the people in its favor.** 

•» The ChwleBton Courier, Aug. 17, 1846. 

■• The Columbia SouHiem ChrmieU, Aug. 12, 26, Sep. 2, 1846. 

■■ Hie Columbia Southern Chrvnide, Sep. 9, 1846. 
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The people were now warned lest they deserve the character- 
ization Luther was said to have made when he likened human 
nature to a "drunken peasant on horseback; prop him up on 
one side, he falls over on the other." The demand for the 
popular election of governor, which in some instances seemed 
to go along with the demand for the popular election of electors, 
was now pronounced a rider and an innovation of doubtful 
propriety and expediency, by some ardent supporters of the 
change in regard to electors. While they maintained that the 
question of giving the election of electors to the people was one 
of abstract propriety, they admitted that the question of giving 
the election of the governor to the people involved a question of 
compromise and conciliation between two opposing sections 
which would again be thrown into hostile array if the com- 
promise were disturbed. They admitted that the equilibrium 
between property and numbers could not be disturbed without 
manifest injustice.** 

It was difficult for "A Parish Voter" to understand the 
meaning of all the clamor about betraying the low country if the 
election of electors were given to the people, since in all elections 
by the legislature the up country had a certain majority. He 
asked why some low country men urged their neighbors to 
keep up sectional distinctions which were no longer barriers of 
defense but irritating memorials of "contest with those whom 
good sense and policy would make us anxious to render forget- 
ful of the old disputes." The reform was bound to come in 
time and the low country had better have a part in it, since no 
good could come from the offence which they would otherwise 
give to the uplands. Furthermore, he believed that justice 
was more likely to come from the people than from "a knot of 
legislators."" "A Voter" in the Charleston Mercury also 
believed the change was inevitable and that opposition was 
worse than idle. It appeared to him merely a question of 
yielding to the people their legitimate rights.'* 

" The Chaikatoa Evening New, Sep. 26, 1846. The Columbia Smdhem Chronide, 
Sep. 26. 
" The Charleston Merewry, Oct. 2, 1846. 
H The CharleBton Mereury, Oct 8, 1846. 
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"Consistency," in the Charleston Courier, complained of the 
futility of trying to ai^e with those who were opposed to the 
change, because day after day they merely fatigued one with 
the same endless repetition, lashing round and rotmd in a 
miserable circle. Those who favored the reform proposed the 
question on principle; it was opposed on policy. The one side 
presented it as calculated for the general good ; their antagonists 
argued it with sectional bitterness. The claim of undoubted 
rights was answered by the defense of a "time honored usurpa- 
tion"- by those who "closed their ears alike to history and to 
ailment." *• 

Undoubtedly many of those in both sections who opposed 
the change did so from the same considerations as did ex- 
Govfemor Hammond. In spite of the fact that he was twice 
defeated for office at the hands of the legislature when he was 
assured that the people would have reversed the judgment, he 
was against the change. He thought that power was liable to 
abuse everywhere, and that such was the case in the legislature, 
on account of the influence of the Banlc and the Charleston and 
Columbia cliques; but, even so, the sinister influences at work 
were more numerous and the results from them far worse where 
the people exercised the power. At this time he believed 
that the people of South Carolina constituted "the finest mass 
that is or ever was united under any form of government — 
intelligent, high spirited, and almost entirely free from party 
or factious political influences." Such was the result of the 
fewness of popular elections. If the legislature should do 
wrong, such a people could be appealed to with pride and safety 
to right affairs. But, "corrupt them with the constant exercise 
of political power, with its excitement, the false lights that" 
would "from every quarter be made to shine in and delude them, 
the permanent party lines, the miserable factions that must 
speedily arise, and what confidence" could be placed in their 
decisions. Though he might suffer personally, he would not 
seek revenge by joining in the overthrow of a power which he 

» The Charieston Courier, Oct. 7, 1846. 
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thought properiy vested.** Even the excitement and experience 
of this very canvass for the state legislature he considered the 
best testimony that there should be as few popular elections 
as might be consistent with the preservation of popular 
rights and liberty. He felt that at least three fourths, and 
perhaps seven eights of the voters of the state were in their 
hearts opposed to the popular choice of electors, yet, because' 
of the work of a few papers, a bugbear, the idea that the thing 
was popular, was likely to coerce a majority into favoring the 
change. He was not surprised that they should do what he 
regarded an unwise thing in Charleston, but he did " not suppose 
the parishes would befelo de «e. " *' 

The Charleston Mercury came out against the change because 
South Carolina was "the best governed commonwealth in the 
Union" and should be kept so.** The Palmetto Slate Banner of 
Columbia approved a suggestion of the Charleston Southern 
Patriot that at the coming election the people should vote on the 
question of giving the election of electors, governor, and lieu- 
tenant governor to the people. The Mercury denounced the 
suggestion that the people at the polls should take upon them- 
selves the character of legislators. It would never consent to 
allow an election mob to frame laws and overturn the constitu- 
tion.** Other writers came out against the chaise. "Vieux- 
temps" argued that South Carolina should not adopt the system 
of the other states, because every approach to uniformity was 
an approach to nationality, and every approach to nationahty 
was an approach to consolidation.** 

As the time for the election of members of the state l^islature 
approached, in some places the question was put to the can- 
didates point-blank. In Greenville all the candidates were 
pledged to the change.** In Charleston some of the can- 
didates expressed opposition to the change because it would 

** Hammond Fapera; Hammond to Simms, J&n. I, IS46. 
•■ Hunmond Papera; Hammond to Simms, Oct. 2, 1S46. 
■> The Chuleebm Jforcury, Aug. 26, 1846. 
" The ChMleston Mercury, Sep. 10, 1846. 
*' The Chu-leston Merewy, Sep. 28, 1846. 
<■ The Greenville Mountaineer, Oct. fi, 1846. 
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weaken the iofluence of Charleston in the state. This was of 
course exploited in some places in the interior. Although the 
vote was large in Charleston, either the issue was not clearly 
drawn or the candidates succeeded in giving evasive answers, 
tor most of them were claimed by both parties." In other 
places, in the interior, the vote was small; there was very little 
excitement, little party feeling, and no vital issue involved.*' 

That the election did not settle the question was clearly 
shown by the fact that the papers on both sides continued their 
campaign of arguments. Shortly before the legislature was to 
meet, the opponents of the change played what they con- 
sidered their high trump when they published a letter written 
by Calhoun in answer to a Pendleton committee, who had asked 
him to state his position. He opposed the change, of course. 
He told of the inevitable tendency of general popular elections 
to withdraw all real power of choice from the people and give 
it to a few managers; he pictured how the control of so great a 
matter as the presidential election would surely and with ever 
accelerating speed march on to the control of all other elections, 
assimilating everything to itself; he denounced the general 
ticket system, yet asserted his belief that in South Carolina, 
whatever might be the case in other states, no other agency 
could be constituted or any other mode of appointment adopted, 
which would more perfectly and fully represent the state or 
make the appointment more truly its act, than that by its 
legislature. No matter how much publicity he gave to other 
objections, probably the one he secretly held paramount was 
the fear that the state would be divided in such a way as to 
render nullificatiou no longer available as a club over the 
general government.** 

Although Calhoun's name carried much weight with it on any 
question, it did not carry enough in this case to settle the ques- 
tion. While some admitted that they had been too long safely 

"The Columbia Southern ChronieU, Oct. 7, 1846. The Ch&rlestoD Uercur]/, 
Oct. 13, 14, 15. 

"The Pendleton Metsenger, Oct. 16, 1848. 

"The Pendleton Met»enger, Nov. 13, 1S4A. The Chftrleaton Mtreury, Nov. 18. 
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guided by his political farsightedness and wisdom not to doubt 
their own judgment before impugning his, after due examination 
of his reasoning they could not avoid the conclusion that 
neither as a matter of popular nor of constitutional right was it 
proper to withhold from the people the power to give direct 
expression of their voices in the election of President.** 

To many men the sectional issue was the all-important one. 
The Charleston Mercury showed this most clearly when it 
asserted that the only scheme yet su^ested which it could 
approve as compatible with the preservation of the compromiBe 
in the constitution of the state, was the one under which tickets 
for electors were to be voted for by parishes and districts in the 
same way as for members of the legislature, and the majority in 
each election district should be considered as giving for its elec- 
toral ticket the same number of votes as it had members of the 
legislature." 

Others totally ignored the sectional phase and insisted that 
the question was primarily one of constitutional law and not 
mere practicability or expediency. Those of this class who 
supported the change claimed to be actuated by the cardinal 
rule, so often and sternly supported by Calhoun himself but now 
apparently discarded by him on this issue, that a question of 
right should never be mei^ed into one of mere expediency* 
Such a point of view, they claimed, did not necessarily mean that 
they could not defend the change as expedient or politic, for 
they believed the highest expediency was always strict consti- 
tutionality. Therefore they based their ailment on the 
Constitution itself.*' 

" The Columbut SouO-Canlinkm, Nov. 18, 1846. 

•• The Charleaton Mtrcwy, Nov. 18, 1846. 

'■ The Columbia South-Catolinifm, Dee. 2, 1846. 

Their first appeal waa to Article II, Section I, of the CooBtitution ot the United 
States, which provides: "Each state shall appoint, in such manner as the legislatura 
thereof may direct, a number of electors, equal to the whole number of eenators uid 
representatives to which the state may be entitled in Congress. . . ." Their 
proposition was that the legislature usurped a power when it did more than direct 
the mode in which the state should appoint ita electors. The argument of those 
who upheld the existing system was that "l^islature" and "state" were used ia 
this clause as convertible terms. The advocates uf change argued that if such werg 
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In the 'legislative eession of this year, 1846, the topic was 
perhaps the most absorbing. W. W. Boyce of Fairfield made 
a fervent defense of the existing system in the House. As to the 
interpretation of the words "legislature" and "state" in the 
clause of the Constitution relating to the appointment of electors, 
by "state" was not meant the people of a state acting en masse, 
but the state acting through its political oi^anization, in the 
forms prescribed by law. The fact that other states had 
changed was due to the ascendency obtained by the popular 
element in our government. The question was simply whether 
it was advisable for the legislature of South Carolina to surrender 
this power — a question of expediency only. He ai^ed that it 
was inexpedient. The change would produce a new occasion of 
popular excitement, of which there were already too many, to 
convulse the state and demoralize her people; it would fan to 
flame the smoldering embers of sectional strife and weaken the 
powers of state sovereignty; and, above all, it would have a 
tendency to encourage the poptilar democratic spirit of the age, 
which should be checked and curbed in its wild excesses. On 
what foundation would the laws rest when every one assumed 

the cue the sense would be preserved and the metuimg complete b)* oooverting theao 
phraaee in the eenteaoe, and using either &t choice. When the substitution wms 
attempted, erery line involved a contradiction; therefore the terms were not con- 
vertible. In fact the word "legialature" was nowhere used except as dintingiiiehing 
the law-framing power. The frameis of the Constitution knew the dilTerence 
between the sovereign power of a state and a branch of the poUtical government of 
the state — a branch, too, exercising a delegated and limited authority and having 
its acts subject to review by a coordinate branch, the judiciary. 

Furthermore, theae "strict oonatruotioniBts" contended, whenever a. power was 
intended to be exercised by the legialature the greuit was in plain and unmistakable 
terms. Thus, for instance, it would surely not be said that under the power to pre- 
scribe the time, place, and manner of holding elections for senators and representa- 
tives the state legislatures had the powT to elect senators if the right had not been 
expressly given. It seemed obvious that if the right to appoint electors was derived 
from the power pven to the legislature t« direct the manner in which they should be 
appointed, it followed that the same right might be exercised in relation to members 
of the House, from the power also given the legislature to prescribe the time, place, 
and manner of holding dectiona for the same. 

The fact that many of the states were formerly accustomed to elect their electora 
through their legislatures was held by the advocates of a change to be an argument 
which applied both ways equally well. The fact that the other statce had changed 
was the plainest evidence of a consciousness of past error. 
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to be his own legislator? Revolution and anarchy would in- 
evitably follow, and to anarchy would succeed despotism. He 
agreed with the attorney general that the legislature bad the 
constitutional power to call a special session a few weeks earlier 
every fourth year, in spite of the opinion of the solicitors of the 
different circuits to the contrary." 

In the Senate, G. W. Dargan of Darlington was again the chief 
spokesman for those against the change." He reviewed many 
of the arguments which by this time had become stock ailments, 
but brought out a few new points as to the past history of the 
state. Bark in 1823, he claimed, Gcoi^e McDuffie had tried 
to get the method of choice changed, but the measure was 
defeated as a Federalist measure, because McDuffie was then 
fighting by the side of Timothy Pickering, a Federalist leader. 
McDuffie and many others were latitudinarians in political 
creed then, and many of their constitutional interpretations had 
since been rejected both by themselves and by the state at large. 

Dargan was especially incensed against a "certain class of 
patriots" who claimed to be the exclusive friends of the people, 
always talking about "the rights and wrongs of the people, the 
poor people, the virtuous people," and using "other catch- 
words and honeyed phrases." The arts of the demagogue had 
been responsible for this agitation. In some parts of the state 
the inflammatory language so frequently applied to the South 
Carolina electoral law had produced some popular excitement, 
but even there he felt the people would soon learn the truth and 
come to their senses. 

The Senator from Darlington made a special effort to answer 
the Senator from Greenville, who tried to give illustrations of 
the times when the people of South Carolina had been mis- 
represented in the presidential elections, due to the election by 
the legislature.** He believed that the South would be much 

■> The ChftrieBton Cauritr Dec. IS, 1846. 

"Perry CoUection, vol. XLI, Speech by Hoo. George W. Diirgan of DarlingUm 
District on the Bill to Give the Election tA Electon to the People, in the South 
Carolina Senate, Dec., 1S46. Published in 184S. 

** The first case was that of the election of Jefferson, when oppoaed hj Adams 
snd Pinokney of South Carolina. Dargan believed that the people ratified the vote 
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better off if the South Carolina system prevailed over the whole 
section. Under the system in vogue in the other Southern 
states he saw clearly that Southern interests were often made 
to suffer.** 

For several days, at different times, the Senate in the com- 
mittee of the whole considered a resolution, introduced by 
B. F. Perry of Greenville, instructing the committee on privileges 
and elections to report on several petitions, bills, and resolutions 
for the popular election of electors. After much debate a 
motion carried, 24 to 16, to postpone further consideration to 
January 1 ; thus the project was killed, for the legislature would 
adjourn before that date. The Senate then voted, 26 to 15, to 
discharge the committee of the whole from further consideration 
of the matter.** The advocates of a change claimed that the 

for Jeflereon and Burr, and vould have voted the same way if the vote had been 
popular m spite of the appeal to state pride made in behalf of the " dyed in the wool" 
Federalist, Finckney. The aecond case cited was the second election of Jadaon, 
when the popular voice was not responded to, but the electoral rote thrown away 
on Floyd of Virginia. Dargan believed that the people in South Carolina who then 
favored the reelection of Jackson were actuated by patriotic but niiaguided feelingg . 
and were in a hopeless minority. Certainly the state could not vote either for 
Jackson after his stand towards South Carolina, or tor Clay, the father of the Ameri- 
can System, and the people favored a blank vote, to which the vote for Floyd was 
equivalent. Another similar situation was the blank vote in 1836 when Clay and 
Van Buren were the candidates and the vote was cast for Mangum of North Carolina. 
The state had always been virtually unanimous on the presidency, and as long aa 
that unanimity prevailed it made no difference how the opinions of the people were 
expressed in the election. In case of close divisions among the people he thought 
they would surely make the vote for the general aeeembly electiona turn on the 
preaidential question. 

** For example, when the question of Texan admission came up, the whole Whig 
party of the South favored it as desirable and necessary to the South; but when 
their presidential candidate, Clay, came out against it the Southern Whiga forthwith, 
without regard to the beat iuf eresta of the South, turned against the measure. Thus 
part of the South, due to its great interest in winning the presidency, turned against 
the great interests of their section. Indeed, Southern politicians even fratemiaed 
in conventions with rabid Abolitionists for the nomination of candidates, and merged 
the important Southern questions into the presidential election which to them was 
apparently more important. South Carolina by her method was free from thia. 

■^ The Charleston Courier, Dec. 14, 1S46. Senate Journals, p. 113. See map IV. 
Perry made an impassioned plea against the motion for the senate to drop the 
question, which he said was a move to check the debate. He then proceeded 
to speak his mind in answer to the Darlington senator. He attacked the 
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majority in the House was cleariy with them; after the action 
of the Senate, however, they saw that further attempts for the 
time being were futile. The House therefore took no action, 
but agreed with the Senate to have all the proposed bills, 
resolutions, and reports on the question printed with the acts, 
to go before the people.*' 
The distribution of the vote in the Senate shows that the 




Map IV. Senate vote in 1846 on a bi'l to give the election of electore to 
the people. For O. 1^; Anainst X, 26. 

parishes, with the exception of Orange, were solidly against the 

South Carolina method ae a Federalist' neanure and its advocates as admirer* of a 
strong govemmenl. Such argument is intereMing when coming from the mouth 
of the man nho sbov<> all others in the interior was accused of being a thorough- 
going Nationalist. Mnses of Claremont and Cannon of Spartanburg also spoke 
against this shutting otf of the debate. They were voted down, however, and this 
method of disposing of the question was regarded an a coup de main, adroitly if not 
gracefully managed. Even the opponents of the changp admitted that the question 
was treated with little reverence by the legislature. — The Charleston Courier, 
Dec. 15, 1846. The Charleston Mercury, Dec. 19, 1846. 
" The Charleeton Courier, Dec 15, 16, 1846. 
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change, while to the districts which were for the change two yean 
before — those where the negro population was least in proportion 
to the whites — were added a few of the blacker districts of the 
interior.** 

The discussion was reopened in the summer of 1847 by 
"Free Suffrage" in the Charleston Mercury, •» and early in the 
session of the legislature the advocates of the election reform 
raised the issue by the presentation of two bills, and a stormy 
session was expected.'" A new problem soon complicated 
matters for those who advocated simply an earlier meeting of 
the legislature. A discussion arose over the question of whether, 
in case of a call of an extra session earlier in November to 
choose presidential electors, the old legislature or the new one, 
elected the preceding month, should be convened. Some held 
that the term of the old legislators expired when the returns 
were received from the election of the new members; others 
held that the term of the old legislators did not expire until 
the date set by the constitution for the assembling of the 
first regular session after the election. This matter seemed 

■* A marked seotionalism also appeared when a vote was called on a bill to continue 
the agricultural and geological survey of the state. (House Joumab for 1S46, 
p. 17S.) The same seotionaliam was evident in 1842 when the firat appropriation 
for the survey was made. Most of the opposition came from the upper districts 
in spite of the fact that these districts would seem to be the ones which would profit 
moat. Major Henry of Spartanburg asserted in the debates that after a close study 
of the situation he believed that the interests of the farmer had been neglected not 
because of the antagonism of the lawyers or any other non-agricultural class, but 
because the farmers and planters could not agree and be brought to support their 
own interests. The vote seems to warrant such an assertion, for the up country 
farmers and low country planters were opposed on this bill for an agricultural and 
geological survey. (House Journals for 1842, p. 113. Senate Journals, p. 97. The 
Charleston Cowier, Dec. 17, 1842.) 

A clear distinction was drawn between a "farmer" and a "planter." The holdingB 
of tbe former, in land and slaves, were much smaller than those of the latter, thou^ 
no precise division line was agreed upon. The "farmer" was often of the so-called 
"poor-white" daaa and would at times work with a hoe or a plough is the field with 
bis few slaves, while the "planter" had sufficient holdingB to require all his time 
and efforts as a manager or warrant the employment of an oveneer. In the up- 
lands the "farmers" formed a larger percentage of the population than in the low 
country, 

» The Charleston Mtreury, June 17, 1817. 

M The Charleston Mereum, Nov. 25, 1847. 
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important becauee each side claimed that if the view of the other 
were followed South Carolina's vote might be rejected.** 

E. M. Seabrook of St. John's Colleton made a speech in the 
House which was later published as the platform of the conser- 
vatives; he attacked the proposal for a change and defended 
the time-honored custom. He effectively summed up the 




Hap V. Houn Tot« in 1847 on a bill to gJTe the election of electors to 
the peopk. For 0> M; Against X, S4; Divided ®. 

arguments on his side of the issue, but contributed nothing new. 

*The Chuieeton Covrier, Dec. 3, 14, 1847. C. G. Memminger proposed ft 
aobeme to obviate the difficulty, in the event of the ftulure of the several piojecta 
to give the election to the people. This scheme was to pass an act empowering 
the old senators and the senators and representatives newly elected in October to 
meet at the court houses of their respective districts, on the Tuesday after the fint 
Monday in Novnnber, and cast their vote for nine electors, the number to which the 
state was entitled. This was objected to by the advocates of popular election because 
it would simply transfer the election from a constitutionally organized body to the 
same men as individuals with no constitutional safeguards, acting as separate juntas. 
It would still further remove the election from the people. It was simply an evaaioD 
of the constitution to provide the substance without the form of an ertra seesion. 
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The important points involved seem now to have been brou^t 
forward, 80 that most of the speakers could do nothing more 
than attempt to present the old arguments in new and more 
attractive garbs.** Seabrook's final appeal was based on the 
ground that the chaise would destroy the relative and legitimate 
influence which justly belonged to each section of the state; 
he had in mind, of course, the coast only. In spite of his 
appeals and those of his allies, the House voted 64 to 54 to send 
to the Senate the bill to give the election to the people." A 
plot of the vote shows the parishes solidly against the bill, with 
support from but a few of the districts. The victory was won 
in the House by the advocates of the reform. By pereistent 
work the great majority of the districts had been won over. 
This had been accomplished both by appeals to sectionalism 
and by overcoming the distnist of popular elections. The men 
from those districts which are shown as voting with the parishes 
had refused to listen to the sectional plea and were not yet 
convinced that the people could be trusted with the election. 

The Senate was the deciding field of battle and here the 
debate grew impassioned. The chief supporters of the reform 
were J. A. Black of Richland, B. F. Perry of Greenville, F. J. 
Moses of Claremont, and J. M. Felder of Orai^e. The last two 
named were from districts a majority of whose representatives 
were opposed to the change. The principal speakers for the 
opponents of the reform were R. DeTraville of St. Helena, J. S. 
Rhett of Christ Church. G. W. Dargan of Darlington, and T. C. 
Perrin of Abbeville. The last named also voted in opposition 
to the representatives from his district.** Although Rhett 
disclaimed opposition to the bill on the ground of parish repre- 
sentation, DeTraville appealed especially to the sectional issue 
involved and claimed that to give the election of electors to the 
people would be to annihilate the parishes, so far as the election 

■ Speech by E. M. Se^rook of St. John's Colleton on k Bill to give the EleetioD ol 
Electora to the People. In the Houae of Representatives at South Carolina in the 
Committee of the Whole, December, 1847. Published 1849. Pamphlet in the 
private libmry of August Kohn of Columbia, South Carolina. 

<■ House JoumaU for 1S47, pp. 145-151. See Map V. 

H xhe Charleston Courier, Dec. 9, 1S47. 
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of President was concerned, and to give control to the upper 
country. The correspondent of the Charleston Courier main- 
tained that be failed to prove bis point, because, in the first place, 
the state never had been and never would be divided by the line 
of upper and lower country on the presidential election. These 
were divisions which belonged to local or state and not to 
federal or national politics. Secondly, said the Courier writer, 
even conceding the possibility of a sectional division of the state 
in a presidential election, DeTraville's argument proceeded on 
the equally fallacious assumption that the present mode of 
choosing electors by joint ballot of the two houses, would, in such 
a contingency, prevent the incontrollable ascendency of the 
upper country." 

The question came to a vote twice in the Senate. It failed 
the first time, on December 8, by 17 to 26, and the second, on 
December 14, by 17 to 23. By combining these votes to get a 
complete expression, including some who were not present at 
one or the other vote, the result is shown in Map VII. By com- 
paring the House and the Senate votes it will be seen that in 

■■ By the arbitrary, "but wholeBome nde of pariah repreeentatjon in the Senate" 
without regard to populatioD or wealth, in all matters of legislation and constitutional 
change, the low country checked and controlled the action of the legislature and 
jfn&tntA the equipoise between the two sections. The division of the legislature 
into two houses and the sqtarate action of each, checking and controlling the other, 
was of the very essence of this equal or nearly equal partition of power (practically if 
not theoretic^y) between the upper and lower sections of the state. Amalgamate 
the two branchee of the l^tialature into one body and all check on the numerical 
majority of the upper coimtry, all the so-styled "compromiscB of the constitution " 
would vanish forever, although the existing ratio of representation should remain 
undisturbed. Thia amalgamation practically took place wbenever the l^islature- 
acted by joint ballot; then the numerical majority of the upper country in the House 
ovco-came the equality or superiority of the low country in the Senate and aecured 
the complete ascendency of the former whenever they choee to exert it. This occurred 
in all casee of election by joint ballot; the ascendency of the upper country was al- 
ready perfect in the choice of govvnor, judges, electors of President and Vice- 
President, and every other office in the gift of the legislature; and should the line of 
sectional division ever be drawn in the state and each section prove true to itadt, 
the low country might bid farewell t« official greatnees. It was perfectly evident, 
then, that the checks and balances, the "compromises of the constitution," did not, 
could not, and were never designed to apply to caaee where the two branches of the 
legpslature acted as one body in joint ballot. — The Charleston Courier, Deo. 9, 1S47. 
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only one case did a parish senator fail to vote as did the repre- 
Bentatives of his parish — the Orange senator was evidently 
more liberal than the representatives. As to the districts, 
the Abbeville senator voted against the change in spite of the 
fact that all the representatives were for it. To offset this 
case, however, the Claremont senator was for the change in 
spite of the vote of the representatives agunst it. The Union 
senator was also against the change, while that district's 
representatives were for it. The sectionalism of the Senate 
vote is clear, with the exception of a few district senators who 
clung to the conservative side.** 

That sectionalism affected even the current of trade was 
shown by an editorial in the Columbia Telegraph based on an 
editorial from the Laxu^nsville Herald. These editors com- 
mented on a feeling of jealousy and distrust which existed 
between the upper and lower sections of the state. Both 
agreed that this must be overcome before improvements of any 
sort could be secured in the state. In Laurens district it was 
estimated that goods to the value of 175,000 were purchased 
annually at the North, which could and should have been 
purchased in Charleston. The population of Laurens was 
21,484. By figuring a like amount of goods for every 21,484 
people in the upper dbtricts, omitting Richland, it was estimated 
that nearly a million dollars were spent at the North for goods 
which in many instances could have been secured even more 
conveniently and cheaply in Charleston. The cause for this 
was held to be the lack of friendship between the two sec- 
tions.*^ 

The Greenville MountaiTieer in October of 1848 again urged 
the necessity of a change in the election of presidential electors 
to avoid the inconvenience and expense of an extra session of the 
l^jslature every four years, and because by refusing to chai^ 
the law the legislature had made it possible for the governor to 
decide whether South Carolina should have a vote for President 
or not, by leaving it to him to decide as to the call of an extra 

" The Senate Joumab for 1847, pp. 8S and 130. 
•> The Columbia TO^raph, Feb. 2, 1848. 
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session in time to cast it.** But in the election of members to 
the state legislature in 1848 the presidential election was the 
all-absorbing issue. Local issues appeared in difiEerent localities, 
but in no place, a Charleston editor believed, did any local or 
state question figure so prominently. In Charleston, just 
before the election, a public letter appeared, signed by eight 
prominent citizens, asking the candidates to state their positions 
on the proposed change of the method of electing electors. 
Most of the men on the Taylor-Democratic ticket (supported 
also by the Whigs) came out for the change, but the majority 
of the Regular- Democratic candidates refused to answer because 
they claimed it waa a trick by the Whigs to throw in a dis- 
turbing question to hide the main issue.** 

The Camden Journal at this time assumed a paradoxical 
position with regard to popular elections. This paper declared 
it an outrage that the mass of the people should have no more 
agency in givii^ the nine electoral votes of the state than they 
had in selecting the members of the President's cabinet, yet 
asserted it was "pretty generally believed it would be better if 
the election of sheriff were taken from the people" and given 
to the legislature or the bench of law judges.'** 

One of the successful Charleston candidates, who openly 
approved the change, either was taken to task by Calhoun for so 
doing, or, because he knew Calhoun's opposition to it, felt it 
incumbent upon himself to explain his approval, for he wrote a 
long letter to Calhoun explaining his reasons. He believed that 
the framers of the Constitution of the United States intended 
that the people should have a voice in the election according to 
the federal basis of representation, which was not the case in 
South Carolina. Furthermore, he thought that the people 
would insist upon having the appointment of the electors. 
He was uncommitted as to the time for the change, however, 
and would certainly favor a postponement if the issue would 

•• The Greenville Moimiaineer, Oct. 6, 20, 1848. 

•* The Charleston Mercury, Oct. 9, 1848. The Charleston Evening Neat, Oct 
6,7. 

" The Camden Jownal, Nov. 23, 1848. The Columbia TtUgraph, Oct. 14, made 
the same suggestion. 
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"at all interfere with our entire concentration of mind and 
purpose upon the great issue as to slavery and oxir light." 
He predicted, however, that the change would be inevitable 
at the next session.'* 

He was nearly correct In his conjecture, but the Senate 
again killed the measure by the very close vote of 23 to 21 on a 
motion to postpone further consideration to January 1, when the 
legislature would be adjourned. A plot of the vote shows that 
the districts were more nearly unanimous than ever before. 
All but four supported the change. On the other hand there 
showed a weakenii^ in the parish vote, with three supporting it. 
One of the Charleston senators now represented the element 
which there favored the chan^. A. Hibben from Christ Church 
replaced J. S. Rhett and voted for it. Felder of Orai^e was 
returned and gave his vote as the year before." 

By this time the question had taken on some significance 
in regard to slavery. Some of the larger planters even of the 
interior had begun to think that it was all-essential to keep 
"the actual slaveholders not only predominant, but paramount 
within its [slavery's] circles," for they believed that it was 
"weakened by every accession of administrative and executive 
powers to the masses even here," in South Carolina." 

In 1851 when the coSperation and secession controversy 
was being fiercely waged, "Brutus," a representative of the 
small Union party of the state, put forth a pamphlet which 
appealed not merely to sectionalism but more distinctly to the 
districts where the slave holdings were smallest.'* "Brutus" 

"Calhoun Correepondoice; J. Cuimiiighiua to Calhoun, Nov. 12, 1818. 

'■SeDaUJoumabforl848, pp. 115-117. SeemapVI. 

" Hammond Papeis; Hammond to W. G. SiiAma, July 23, 1847. He added: 
"... Aa to going with it westward, I tay no. If it was abolished in South 
Carolina to-morrow and not in Georgia I would not croes the river. The institutions 
that aucoeed it might drive me off, but I would try them. As to the thing per M 
I do not love it. I believe it a political and social blessing, taking government and 
society at large. As an individual I would far prefer tenants to slaves. But that 
eyat«m is of course wholly impracticable now, and will be for centiuiM here, and 
abolition would be simply ruin to all things. " 

" Perry Collection; vol. XXX. An address to the Citizens of South Carolina, 
by Brutus. Neither date nor place ot pubUcstion appears, but internal criticism 
leads me to believe that it was published b 18S1- 
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declared that the chief sponsors of the secession agitation, 
which was then attracting so much attention, were designing to 
blast forever all hope of elevation and prosperity which the " mass 
of our population" might have. These few, having wealth and 
the political power of the state, seeing that their unjust power 
was about to slip away from their control, were determined 




Map VI. SenaU voU in 1848 on t, bill to ^ve tbe election of eleotore to 
the people. For O. 21; Against X, 23; Divided ®. 

to rend the union of the states in their endeavor to save their 
own personal supremacy. They represented themselves as the 
standard bearers of Southern interests, while in reality they 
represented only a small fraction of the South. They shouted 
for state rights, yet despised the people and trampled under 
foot the true sovereignty of the state.^' It was high time, he 

n "Thii state is said to have a republican fonn of goTwnment. It majr be tbe 
form, but tbe aubstance ie wanting. By a republic we understand a atate where the 
tnt«resU ot all the citiiena are cared for and their rights protected. le this the ooo- 
dition of the citiEens of South Carolina? ... Is the goTemment alike regardful 
of tbe interests of all? Or, is it not rather the case that the great mass of the people 
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believed, for the nearly 200,000 white citizens of South Carolina, 
who were virtually disfranchised, to "teach these masters of 
ovei^rown plantations" that a change must be granted. "Let 
the people of the state meet in their primary assemblies in their 
respective neighborhoods, parishes, and districts, and appoint 
delegates to a state convention. Let that state conven- 

Bte virtually diflfraDchisMl, their intereeta utterly disreguded, and their voice not 
beud in the councils of the BtateT " He then invited attention to the Sgune of 
the census of 1840 in An eSort to prove that the state consitutian secured the gov<n>- 
■nent to a privileged claBS. 'Rie following table gives the figures in the way in which 
"Brutus" amoved them. The figurea agree with those given in the compendium ol 
the sixth census, published at Watdiingtoa in 1S41, pp. 4i-t7. 

One White Tp„ 

District to this Whites Slana Jr,"" 

many Slaves *^°1°" 

Oeorgetown 7.64 2,003 15.993 188 

Bea Jort S .25 S,6S0 29,682 462 

Colleton and Charleeton 2.90 26,706 77,785 3,629 



Rapi^ 



Sumter. . 
Williamsburc . . 
Kershaw 



2.18 
2.09 
2.01 
2.00 



8,644 18,876 373 

3,327 6,068 32 

3,988 8,043 250 

5,326 10,664 407 

Uiangeburg i.tss 6,321 11,034 264 

Fairfeld 1.64 7,687 12,606 73 

Newberry 1 .20 8,208 9,904 238 

77,939 

Edg(fidd 1.16 16,020 17,538 294 

Abbeville 1 .09 13,880 16,148 323 

Darlington 1 .06 7,169 7,660 93 

Bamwtil 99 10,533 10,603 436 

Marlborou^ 9S 4,188 4,118 102 

Union 79 10,486 8.364 97 

Chester 78 9,889 7,722 136 

lAneaster 76 5,566 4,23fi 107 

lAUrens 70 12,572 8,011 101 

Lexington 63 7.401 4,685 25 

Marion 61 8,503 fi.251 88 

York 59 11,440 6,825 100 

Chesterfield 61 6,637 2,871 166 

GreenviUe 42 12,491 5,306 43 

Horry 37 4.154 1,574 27 

Pickens and Anderson 34 24,205 8,398 156 

Spartanburg 32 17,924 5,687 58 

181,145 

Total 1.26 269,084 327,038 8,276 46 124 

"Brutus" grouped together those districts where the ratio of whites to slaves 
was 1 : 1.20 or greater, and then called attention to the fact that the first eleven 
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tion draft a new constitution for the state, in which the interests 
of the/re« laborer shall be provided for and an equality of repre- 
sentation established. Let them lay this new constitutioB 
before the legislature of the state and demand that they take 
measures for its adoption and ratification; and if then the 
legislature will not take the proper measiires, call another 

dutrictB with 77,939 whites had 28 eenatora and 64 repreeoitatives, while the last 
18 districta with 181,145 whites had only 17 Benators uid 60 repreeentatives. 
niua, less than one third of the free population had the supreme control of the 
state and these people occujHed that portion of the state where the rice and long- 
st^>le cotton interests chiefly provailed. But it was worse than this, as the column 
of senators would show. The six districts of Georget4>wn, Beaufort, Cbarleoton, 
CoUeton, Sumter, and Orangeburg had a majority in the Senate. These dis- 
tricts, embracing about one fifth of the whole population of the state, oould veto 
any demand made by the great majority of the people. There were thirteen dis- 
trioU of Uie interior which comprehended a majority of the white population of 
the state. These districts had only 12 eenatora' while the two districts of Charlesten 
and CoUeton, with about one fifth the white population, could out^vote them in the 
Senate. 

And why did this inequality exist? The answer of "Brutus" was, "for no oth» 
purpose than te guard and secure the interests of the large rice and cotton planters." 
lite interests of the men of the upper districte, men who had to work with their own 
hands, were entirely unprotected, while everything in the political machinery was 
adapted to guard the property intereste of the coast. A property qualification was 
required for a seat in the legislature. Real estate worth (700.00 dear of debt, or 
SCO acres of land and ten negroes must be possessed by a candidate for the House. 
To be a Senator required double the amount of real estate. He might be a 
'thrifty farmer, an excellent mechanic, an enterprising merchant, a skillful phy- 
■oian, or an able lawyer, and withal a suitable man to represent the true 
interests of the people, but all in vain if he had not in real estate the amount 
required. Nothing would evtx be done by such a legislature for the intereste of 
the mass of the people. 

What heaped insult upon injury was that the majority could control no department 
of the government. The governor must have at least $7,000.00 in settled estate; 
and to make it certain that he should represent the planting rather than the farming 
interest, he was appointed by the legislature. The appointment of the judiciary, 
ftom the judge on the supreme bench to the common justice of peace, was entirely 
by the legislaturo. Senators in Congress wero appointed by the legislaturo. The 
legislature laid off the state into Congressional districts, from which the people, as 
guaranteed to them by the United States constitution, might elect their ropresen- 
tativea in Congress. "Brutus" complained of unfairness because to the lower 
section, with a white population of 116,470, were pven four congressmen, and only 
three to the upper section, with a white population of 143,614. He forgot, however, 
that this was according to the federal ratio. Not satisfied with all this power, the 
wealthy planters wished te control the presidential vote of the state, and therefore 
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convention of the people and appeal to the federal Congress to 
secure to the people a truly republican form of state government. 
They are bound by their oaths to respect the demands of the 
majority in the state and to cany out the guaranty of the federal 
Constitution. When this method of redress shall have been 
tried and failed we may then consider what next is to be done." 

Such publications would seem to warrant the view expressed 
by James H. Hammond in 1347 that his "only hope for it" 
[slavery] was to keep "the actual slaveholders not only pre- 
dominant, but paramount within its circles."" 

The Greenville SotUhem Patriot in April of 1851, in arguing 
for a change in the method of electing electors, took occasion to 
complain in much the same style as "Brutus"' against the 
concentration of power in the legislature. The people had been 
stripped of almost every vestige of power, for when the whole 
power of the state was in the hands of 169 men assembled in the 
town of Columbia, it was much easier to direct this power than 
if it were in the hands of 50,000 persons scattered over the 
state, in her mountains, swamps, and plains.^' On several 
occasions during this year, 1851, writers appeared in the Green- 

iudBted that the legialature chooM the electora. The oontrol of the wealthy planters 
wemed to be made doubly secure hy & proviaion in the state constitution that it 
oould be amended only by a two-thirds vote of two succesdre l^islatures. 

As a result of this despotism "Brutus" said the white population were emigrating, 
for in South Carohna the poor man and hia family were doomed to poverty, ignorance, 
and the contempt of the favored aristocrat, while for the citizen in moderate dr- 
cumstances there was little hope. And yet "our so-called statesmen and their 
partisans" were doing all in their power to prevent the poor man of Carolina, 
eruahed down as be was by this terrible state power, from finding a apot in all the 
vast territory lately acquired by the United States, where he could have the full 
reward of hia free labor. New Mexico and California must be under the dominion of 
"thia man-crushing power" or the disunion of the states would be threatened. If 
the great body of native Carolinians had a voice in their own legislature, said "Brutus," 
they would rebuke thia arrogant demand in no uncertain terms. 

" See above, p. 38, note 73. 

" The Greenville Southern Patriot, April 4, 1851. Attention waa called to the 
extended list of oflBcers chosen by the legislature: the governor, all judgee and jus- 
tioea of the peace, solicitors, treasurer, eomptroUer general, secretary of state, aurveyor 
general, commiasioDere of roads and bridges, commiBsioners of free achoola, managers 
of elections, commisaionera of public buildings, coroners, assessors, etc., to mention 
only a few. 
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ville Southern Patriot in behalf of a reform of the representation 
basis. ^* 

Following the action of the Charleston convention of the 
Southern Rights ABSociations, which looked to secession, a 
correspondent in the Greenville Southern Patriot urged Union 
meetings, associations, and a counter convention in these words: 
"Freemen of the Back Country! Your rulers are about to 
plunge you into the vortex of revolution. Will you fold your 
arms in silence until the catastrophe is completed? Speak 
outt . . . Tell the barons of the tow country that if they 
involve the state in war they may defend themselves as well as 
they can." " In July the editor of this paper printed a long 
column of statistics to show that the Senate was a "House of 
Lords," ■" controlled by the coast and endeavoring to force 
South Carolina out of the Union. "The truth b," he said, 
"all our agitation in South Carolina has come from the parishes. 

" "Warwick" compluaed that ainoe in the state oonTeDtion each election distriot 
WH to be represented by a numbo' of del^atee equal to its repreeentation in both 
bouwa, 22 diatricta with a white population of nearly 225,000 would have 96 membera, 
while mx diatrirts, subdivided into 22 election precincte, with a population of not 
quite 68,000 would have 73 members. The 251 white pereons of St. Thoma^ 
and St. Dennis' would send two delegates to the convention, while the nearly 18,000 
of Spartanburg would send only six delegates. In fact, lees than one third of the 
white population of the atat« would have a majority in the convention and oould 
control tbe destiny of more than two thirds. — The Greenville Southern Patriot, Mftj 
B, 1861. His figures for the population of the Btat« must have come from a stats 
census. His total for the state would be 283,000. In 1S60 according to the seventh 
census report, pp. 334-361, it was 274,563. 

" Tlie Greenville Southern PalrMt, May 9, 1851, article by "Unian." 
■* Of a total white population of 283,787, the 23 Senators representing 47,457 of 
' the coast could out-vote the 22 representing the 226,280 of the interior, he said ; but, 
47,467 plus 226,280 gives 273,737, and not 283,787. The seventh census report 
gives 274,563 for 1850. St Thomas and St. Dennis' parish was compared to Pendleton 
to show the injustice. The former had 210 white population, said the editor (" War- 
wick" said 261) and the latter 27,179. The former was probably ten or fifteen 
miles in extent of territory, while the latter was about 70 miles long and 60 miles 
broad. The former had 2318 slaves, while the latter had 11,193. The former 
paid S2020.00 in taxes to the state, while the latter paid S76S8.00. Yet each had 
the same vote in the Senate. The districts of Pendleton, Edgefield, Spartanburg, 
Barnwell, Gremiville, Abbeville, Laurens, Marion, Union, and York, with a majority 
of the white people of the state, had only about one fourth of the senators end ono 
third of the rei^eeentativee. 
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All of this eternal clamor against the federal govemment, and 
alarm and consternation for evils which never accrue, have 
sprung up and taken root in the parishes and by constant agita- 
tion have spread over the state." •' His last allegation, though 
a common one by the Union men both at the time of the nul- 
lification movement in the early 1830's and at the time of the 
codperation movement in the early ISSO's, was false. Neither 




Popular Tot« in 1832 on nullification. Vot« For, i 
figures; Agunst, enoircled. 



plain 



nullification at the former time nor secession at the latter time 
was a sectional issue. Each found strong supporters early and 
almost simultaneously in both the interior and coastal sections. 
The Greenville Southern Patriot was the great advocate of 
the interior for the complete reform of the state govemment. It 
demanded for the people not only the election of electors, but 
also the election of governor. It held that the upper country 
was being discriminated against in many ways. The distribu- 

■> The Greenville Southern Patriot, July 25, 1851. See Maps VII and VIII. 
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tion of the free school fund in the state was pronounced eloquent 
as an example of the injustice. St. Thomas and St. Dennis* 
parish was again compared to Pendleton in the returns for 1848. 
The former with 210 white persons received $300.00 a year for 
the education of its poor children. The latter with 27,179 
whites, with a greater proportion of poor children according to 
population, received $2100.00. The fonner thus received 




Map VIII. Popular vot« in 1851, by percentageH. SeeesBion vote in pl&in 
figures; Cooperation vot«, encircled. 

twenty times as much per white person as the latter. In St. 
Thomas and St. Dennis' there were eleven poor children, while in 
Lancaster there were 505, yet the former received $300.00 and 
the latter $600.00.»» 

Since the division of Pendleton was urged again this year, 
a view of the census report for 1850 is pertinent. The total white 
poptflation of the state was 274,563. The coastal section, com- 
posed of Beaufort, Colleton, Charleston, Georgetown, and 

" The Greenville SaiUhem Patriot, Aug. 1, 8, 1861. 
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Orangeburg districte, had a white population of 48,243 who 
were represented by 21 senators and 45 representatives. 
The interior, or the rest of the state, with a population of 
226,320 had 24 senators and 79 representatives. The interior 
at the same ratio as the coast should have bad 98 senators in- 
stead of 24. Even if the representation in the House on the 
basis of population and property is admitted to be just, on 
the same basis the districts should have had 37 senators instead 
of 24. 

In the session of 1851 the House passed a bill to alter the 
constitution so as to divide Pendleton into two election districts. 
The Senate passed the bill, but with an amendment providing 
that no one of the judicial districts into whirh the state was then 
divided should be divided into two or more judicial districts, nor 
should any new judicial district be established unless by the 
concurrence of two thirds of both branches of the legislature. 
The Senate was willing to divide Pendleton, but it wanted to 
avoid the establishment of a precedent; since the division of a 
judicial district was usually a first step towards dividing the 
election district, the Senate wanted to put this preliminary 
step beyond the control of the upper country by requiring a 
two thirds vote." The House, however, refused to accept the 
bill with the Senate amendment. The vote, 46 to 65, showed 
clearly the sectional feeling involved. The vote of only one 
parish went against the Senate amendment, while very few 
votes from the districts went for it. The House passed the 
bill, without the Senate amendment, by the necessary two 
thirds and returned it to the Senate minus the amendment. 
The Senate then voted that it would not insist on the amendment 
and proceeded to the question of agreeii^ to the original bill. 
The vote stood 22 for and 18 against. Two thirds of the 
whole representation not having voted in the affirmative, the 
bill was lost. The vote was purely sectional with the exception 
of one parish." 

The Keowee Courier of Pickens wa»» very bitter over the failure 

•• House JoUTDBk for 18S1, pp. 1S4-186. 
*■ Seoatfl Journsls for 1861. See Map IX. 
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of the bill and threatened, as the Charleston Mercury interpreted 
it, "to declare a war of extermination against the parishes." 
The Anderson Gazette was more moderate and took consolation 
from the belief that the measure would succeed at the next 
session. To the Mercury it seemed that the Senate was justified 
in judging this the proper time to put some check on the dis- 
position to make this question of changing the Senate represen- 




Map IK. Senate vote ii 



1 on a bill to divide Pendleton. For O. 22; 
Against X, 18. 



tation the convenient hobby of "every shallow demagogue," 
and to save the compromises of the constitution from being 
made the "foot-ball of agitators." " 

The question of changing the method of choosii^ electors 
was also introduced early in this same session. It was referred to 
the committee of the whole which reported that it was in- 
expedient to distract the state over such a question at this time, 
and recommended that the bill pvm% the election to the people 

■ Hie CSiarleBton Mercury, Dec. 30, 1861. 
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be not passed. This waa the year when the issue between 
cooperation and secession was at its height; accordingly the 
House voted 66 to 48 to accept the report. The vote again 
shows clearly a sectional line. Every parish voted against the 
chaise and the plea of untimely agitation won enough scattering 
votes from the districts to kill the measure.** 
The Greenville Southern Patriot immediately b^an a new 




Map X. House vote in 1S61 on a bill to give tbo election of elecbos to 
the people. For O, 48; Ag&inst X, 66; Divided 8. 

campaign, which it continued throughout 1852, for a change not 
only in the method of electing electors and the governor, but for 
a new distribution of power in the Senate. To force a new 
apportionment in the Senate, the upper country men were 
urged, since they could control all the elections in the state 
made by joint ballot of both houses, to vote for no man for 
governor. United States senator, judge, or chancellor, who 
opposed a fair and equal distribution of power in the Senate." 

" House JounuJs for 1851, p. 70. See Map X. 
" The Greenville Smthem Patriot, Jon. 8, 1852. 
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Following this preliminary threat an effort was made to show 
the lower country men that they would not suffer by surrender- 
ing the undue political influence which time and circumstance had 
accidentally given them. Although when the state constitution 
was first formed, when the up country men had but few slaves 
and it was not known that they woiild ever own many, there was 
perhaps some reason in giving the lower country a check on the 
legislation of the upper country, there was no distinct interest 
to protect now, since the upper country had more slaves than the 
lower. 

Just before the state convention was to meet, "S. C." argued 
that since the convention would su^ly not attempt the suicidal 
policy of secession, the best thing the delegates could do was to 
"bring the power of the state to its legitimate source and 
thereby save us from the anarchy and confusion which of late 
has been so disgraceful to the state and which, too, in a great 
measure, is but the effect of the same cause — unequal represen- 
tation." The word republican was pronounced a mockery when 
applied to the government of South Carolina.*" 

Although it is doubtful whether the majority of the convention 
believed their power insufficient, it was clear that a majority 
questioned the expediency of making the issue. Upon this 
ground a considerable number even of the members from the 
upper districts were pledged to vote against it. The members 
generally wanted a short session and those most interested in 
the cause feared that an overwhelmingly adverse vote would 
prejudice the people against it.** 

There were indications in the summer that the effort would 
again be made to divide Pendleton. The Charleston Mercury 
approved this case on its merits, but still held that the Senate 
had been perfectly right in insisting on some guaranty against 

" The Greenville Southern Patriot, April 22, 1862. 

■*The Greenville Smdhem Patriot, Sep. 16, 1862. Again in August and Septem- 
ber the plan was propoaed that the up country men in the legielature elect to no 
office Bay man opposed to the change of the basis of representation in the Senate. 
"Rutledge" addrMsed the "freemen of the back country" on this subject and cited 
a definite instance of graft in the Senate to show that that body was thoroughly 
corrupt.— The Greenville Southern Pairim, Aug. 26, Sep. 2, 16, 1852. 
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fxirther agitation of change. The failure of the bill at the last 
session was eaid to have been due in great measure to the bitter 
animosity which the State Rights men of the state felt towards 
anything with which the name of B. F. Perry was connected. 
He, it was said, had "sacrificed Pendleton because of his hatred 
of the parishes and his intention to wage a war upon them by 
the up country." •" 

When the legislature convened, the same issue arose as at 
the preceding session. All agreed that Pendleton should be 
divided, but the parishmen wanted a provision to guard against 
a precedent for further divisions.*' The House passed the 
Pendleton division bill and was apparently ready to concede 
all the Senate had asked at the last session, for with the division 
bill was a proviso that the general assembly should have no 
power to divide any election district for judicial purposes unless 
by a vote of two thirds of both branches of two successive 
legislatures. Ferry attacked the clause so sucessfuUy, however, 
that the proviso was stricken out. R. L. Tillii^hast of St. 
Luke's then offered an amendment that the future division of an 
election district for judicial purposes should not be construed to 
warrant a claim for a corresponding division into election dis- 
tricts. This was tabled, however, and the division bill passed 
01 to 25 without any qualifying clause. This was the necessary 
two thirds and the bill was sent to the Senate. There it was 
passed by 31 to 12, thus receiving the required two thirds. 
Thus it had weathered one legislature, but had to pass the 
next legislature in 1854 before the change would be a part of 
the constitution.** 

Plots of the votes show clearly that the parishes were not yet 
ready to admit an entering wedge which might make a wider 
breech in their last stronghold. The surprisii^ feature of the 
votes is that the Senate itself, supposed to be the stumbling- 
block in the road of all reforms, proved more liberal than did the 

H The CharlestoD Mercvry, Aug. 28, 1862. 
*i The CbarlestoD Mercury, Dec. 4, 1852. 

■■ House Journals for 1862, pp. 105-113. Sem&te Journals for 1852, pp. 127, 128. 
See Mbp XI. 
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House. Charleston was overwhelmingly for the change, but 
in the House the rest of the parish vote was solidly against it, 
while the districts were unanimously for it. In the Senate, 
however, eight of the parish members besides the two 
Charlestonians supported the change, while the Williamsburg 
man was against it. It was fortunate for the up country 
that these conversions and examples of liberality came in the 




Map XI. Bouu vote in 1852 on a biU to divide Pendleton, For Oi 91; 
Agftinit X, 2S. 

Senate instead of in the House, or the bill would have been 
lost. 

The Charleston Mercury, the o£Scial mouth-piece of the 
parishes, rejoiced at the removal of this bone of contention 
which had afforded a "constant theme for carping against the 
parish representation," and expressed the hope that the receivers 
of the boon would evince a due appreciation by cultivating 
a spirit of moderation. This hope was but feebly felt, however, 
for it was admitted to be doubtful whether in this instance 
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power would violate its essential attribute, that of usurping and 
absorbing still more.** 

In 1854 the measure came up for the necessary second pas- 
sage. At first there appeared to be some promise of another 
fierce contest, but it failed to materialize. Some peculiar de- 
velopments appeared in the debate, however. G. D. Tillman 
from Edgefield maintained that the impression was wrong that 
no other districts would assert the same claim for division, and 
predicted that Edgefield and Barnwell would next assert it. 
The Charleston Mercury correspondent reported that the im- 
pression prevailed amoi^ the parishmen at Columbia that 
Tillman wanted the bill defeated in order that the clamor might 
be kept up against the parishes.** 

The bill passed the Senate 35 to 9, and the House 90 to 15; it 
thus secured the necessary two thirds in the second successive 
legislature and became a part of the constitution. The nine 
Senate votes came from the parishes, as did the fifteen House 
votes save one from Richland." 

While the division of Pendleton was successfully running 
the gauntlet, the electoral question and a general change in the 
Senate representation were also agitated. The Charleston 
SoiUhem Standard took up the reform cudgel in July of 1852 and 
tried to show the parishes that unreasonable stubbornness would 
prove their ruin. As to Calhoun's famous letter against giving 
the election to the people, which had been cited constantly by 
the parishes as the final word, the Standard editor held that it 
was no longer pertinent because written when the proposal 
was for a change which embodied no provision for the parish 
vote according to its federal representation. Such a project 
meant the destruction of the compromises between the upper 
and lower country with injustice to the latter; but the upper 
districts were now ready to concede to the parishes their due 
weight according to the federal representation. The demand 
for a direct vote in the presidential election was rapidly spread- 

•• The Chftrleaton Mercury, Deo. 11, 1852. 
*• The Charleston Mercury, Dec. 4, 1854. 
•■ Senate Journals for 1S54, p. 71. House Journals, p. 107. See MBp XII. 
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ing and it was bad policy for the parishes, by refusing to concede 
a reasonable demand wherein their interests were not involved, 
to invite attack upon the peculiar advantage they held in matters 
of state legislation. Let them, by their strength in the Senate, 
endeavor to perpetuate the system which required an extra 
session of the legislature every four years, and thus added several 
thousand dollars to the burdens of taxation; let them persist in 




Map XH. Btsaate vot« in 1864 on & bill to divide Pendleton. For Oi 96; 
Against X, 0. 

their seeming determination to vest all power in their own 
leaders and exclude direct control of the people, and a dangerous 
sectional spirit would probably be aroused. The Camden 
Journal argued to much the same effect.** 

Persistently, however, the Cbarleaton Mercury and the 
conservatives clung to the old ailments that the existing 
Bjratem was necessary to prevent the "dominion of self-consti- 

«The Charleston Southern SUmdard, July 29, 1352. The Oundeo Journal, 
Aog. 10. 
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tuted irresponsible bodies," "socialism, demagogueism, and 
mobocracy," under which other states suffered; that the popular 
will had never been misrepresented; and that South Carolina's 
important position in the Union was due to this prevention of 
unending and disastrous party struggles. Above all it was 
now argued that South Carolina, to be consistent, must take 
the same position with regard to a numerical majority within 
the state that she took towards a numerical majority in the 
Union. Calhoim was appealed to as having denounced the 
chaise because it would introduce the nile of the numerical 
majority, "an absolute and despotic form of government." 
The Mercury added that it woiild be the establishment of a 
principle destructive to republicanism and to freedom itself.*' 
Several plans were introduced in the legislature to change 
the method of electing electors; these involved various phases of 
the district and general ticket systems.** The Charieston 
Mercury correspondent at Columbia felt confident that even 
if the House shoiild adopt any of these plans the Senate would 
play the part of a "sleepless sentry, to watch and guard the 
constitution." The correspondent complained that in the 
debates too much was said of the rights of the people.** The 

*i The Chorleaton M ercurv, Nov. 13, 16, 1S52. Said the Mercury: "The principle 
that the numerical majority in the state and ought to govern, is the -vay easaioe 
of oonaolidatioa. It in the moot subtle and deadly of all those fallacies irtiicfa 
eat into and destroy free institutions. Constitutional restrictions, reserved ri^ta, 
and every barrier which human wisdom can cast up to check the extravagant tco- 
dendee of a wild democracy, bow and orumble before its march. The republics of 
antiquity fell beneath its blows and it has long since b^un ita work in these United 
Btates. . . . And South Carolina has warred against it. The doctrine of Btat« 
ri^ts has been hw awom creed from the days of oolouisl bondage, and state rii^ta 
and the numerical majority are deadly foes. Her trusty sons in the federal Congress 
have uttered one continued, eloquent protest in opposition to it. Yet it is this same 
principle which is attempted to be introduced into the state. It is not enough that 
it desolates without. It must needs enter our homes and riot upon our very hearth 

*» The Charleston Mercury, Nov. 29, 1852. 

** "It is with this sort of eopbistical cant," he oommented, "that tbe frieade of 
tile constitution have to contend. Thero is an epidemic odor of popularity in the 
arguments of the attackin;; party which poisons the public ear against the truth. 
And one would really think from the urgent manner in which this view of the question 
is put, that the entire people of the state, Elast, West, North, and South, were shouting 
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House committee of the whole spent much time considering some 
five different bills on the subject, and after a "desultory discus- 
Bion," in which the old familiar arguments were again rehearsed, 
agreed to report progress and to ask permission to consider 
the subject at the next session; the request was granted by the 
House. The Mercury correspondent regretted that the issue 
was not effectively killed, for "it will of course be agitated 
before the people and all the 'epidemic odor of popiilarity* 
which surrounds the question will be infused into the issue." ^°' 

Again in 1853 the issue arose. Again the House spent much 
time in committee of the whole going over the old arguments on 
both sides. Finally a motion carried, 46 to 44, for the com- 
mittee to rise, report progress, and request that it be discharged 
from further consideration of the bills on the subject. Thus the 
question was again put to rest unsettled. In the Senate a bill 
to give the election to the people failed by 16 to 22.>" With the 
exception of Charleston, whose vote was divided, the entire 
coastal section was against the change, as usual, and seven of the 
districts were now recorded against it. The advocates of change 
were losing ground. 

Throughout 1864 the question continued to be discussed at 
intervals. Some changes in position were made by newspapers 
and individuals, and most of them were to the disadvant^e 
of the advocates of reform. The Charleston Southern Standard, 
although for the change two years before, was. against it now 
and repeated the stock ailments on the side of the opposition."" 
In 1852 this paper thought that the people were so wrought up 
over the proposition that to refuse it would be disastrous to the 
parishes, but now popular sentiment seemed to have lagged so 

like a Parisiaii mob at the doors of the capitol, in toDU of menacing thunder, !ar 
tiieiT usurped righte. How different is the easel Scar<x a note from any quarter is 
heard. The wanta of a whole people repoee in satisfied quiet and the serene majeety 
of the existing law is unbroken, save by the carping of a few agitators." — The 
Charleston Mercury, Dec. 4, 1852. 

"• The Charleston Courier, Dec. 9, 1862, The Merciay, Dec. 9. 

"■The Cbarleoton Courier, Dec 9, 15, 1853. Senate Journals, p. 128. See 
Map XIII. 

■■» The Charleston Smdhem Slandard, AprU 1, 1854. 
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noticeably that a change was unnecessary. Colonel James 
Cheanut, Jr., who for some years had been against the practice 
of the state as unconstitutional and inexpedient, now came out 
in the Camden Journal with a declaration that after a closei 
iQTestigatioD he was convinced of both the constitutionality and 
expediency of the existing system. All that was necessary now, 
he believed, was a legal provision for the legislature to assemble 




Map XIII. Sen&te vote in 1S53 on a bill to gjve the election of electora to 
the people. For Oi l^i Against X, 22; Divided 9- 

two weeks earlier every fourth year."* The Sumter Black 
River Watchman was also against the change and asserted that 
only a few politicians and office seekers were asking for it.">* 

The Charleston Mercury continued to assert that those who 
persisted in advocating the change were men whose every wish 
was to see the existing constitution entirely overthrown. 
Again the analogy was drawn between the nationalists in 

"• The Charleston Mercury, Oct, 2, 1854. 

>•> The Sumter Blade River Watekman, M&y 26, June 16, 1851. 
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regard to the central government and those consolidationiets 
in South Carolina who were for doing away with the protection 
of the minority. The project to give the election of electors 
to the people was represented as merely the first step towards 
a complete revolution in the state government, by which the 
parish influence was to be annihilated under the will of a 
majority of the voters of the state. The Mercury editor claimed 
to be an upholder of popular sovereignty, "in its largest sense." 
He was for the dominion of the people, "but of all the people, 
not of a part only." A mere majority could be just as despotic 
and tyrannical and far more irresponsible than one man. The 
rule of all the people could only be secured by restrictions on the 
majority, whereby they were prevented from oppressing the 
minority, and justice and liberty were secured to both. The 
grand aim of the Northern states had been to establish through 
Congress the dominion of a majority of the people of the United 
States, by practically annihilating the restrictions imposed 
upon its powers by the Constitution of the United States. 
The same policy actuated the lovers of nationality in South 
Carolina, it was claimed. They would likewise abolish all the 
checks imposed upon the will of a mere majority by the Con- 
stitution of South Carolina. Thus, abroad and at home, the 
same baleful and corrupt principle was destroying Uberty and 
true republicanism. ">» 

■"The Ch&rleatOD Jlfercur^, Oct. 2, 9, 1854. At the time of the Dullification 
controversy in the early ISSfys, however, wheo the Nullifiers finally gained a majority 
of the etal«, the UnionistB asked whether, since the nujority of the state of South 
Carolina claimed the right to govern the minority, it must not be granted that the 
majority of the Union should govern the minority. By no means, answered the 
Nullifiers, for the caaefi were absolutely dissimilar. The state was said to be a single 
eonsolidated govermnent, which, being democratic, must be ruled by the majority; 
but the federal government was a federal government and must be governed strictly 
. by the terms of confederation. Those nowhere prescribed that a majority of the 
states should govern a tninority. When a state disputed the authority of the federal 
government to do certain acts, it was not a question between a majority and a 
minority. It was a queation between two parties — the state being one party and the 
other states the other party. In a single state the governing power might be safely 
left with the majority, as their interests and those of the minority must in all cases of 
importance be identical; but not so in a confederation of states, differing in climate, 
productions, and the character of their population. Here it was neceasary that there 
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One of the Charleston candidates for the Senate believed 
that the people were not materially interested in the issue 
because they had not discussed it and had not questioned the 
candidates for the House.'** In spite of these evidences of 
lack of interest and reaction, there were reports of considerable 
excitement over the issue in some of the interior districts. 
Candidates for the legislature were closely questioned in many 
places, and there was good cause for the belief in some sectiona 
that interest in the question was keener than ever before."' 
Such sporadic interest was typical of the course of the discussioD 
at nearly all periods. 

When the legislature met it was soon discovered that there 
had been quite a noticeable growth of the conservative spirit 
in many parts of the state since the last session, and the indi- 
cations were that no change would be made. After some 

be provided, sa was done, some protection [or those states, a sacrifioe of whose intensta 
and safety might be attempted in the federative council. A right of intcrpoaitioii 
was therefore left, not to the minority as a minority, but to each of the Bevtni statci 
for itaelf ; and when a state exercising that ri^t resisted in its sovoeign capacity, 
it became a queetion between equals, between sovereigns, to which question it would 
be absurd to apply the terms minority and majority, since the sovereignty of a small 
stat« was equal to that of a large state and the sovereignty of one state equal to that of 
many states. Bow absurd, it was urged, to draw a puallel between the remstanoe 
of a sovereign stat« to the unauthorised acts of the agents of the league and the 
resiataDce of a parish or corporation of their own state government. Had England 
resisted the decrees of the Holy Alliacoe the case would certainly not have beat 
parallel to that of Manchester or Liverpool reflieting England. And yet some 
politicians persisted in attempts to mystify truth by confounding casee equally 
diaeimilar.— The Charleston Stale Hinhtt and Fne Troda ^Mntn; Poaf, Oct. 21, 
1831. The Charleston Atereury, 1831 to 1833.— It must be added, however, that 
those who argued thus never thou^t it might be equally absurd to liken the American 
govemtnent to the Holy Alliance. See also not« 97 above. 

"* He oould see no evidence that the people of Charleston wanted a chai^;e, not 
could he see any but resaong why they should not, for the parishes of St. Philip's 
and St. Michael's now had 20 votes in tbe legislature on joint ballot. Because of tho 
arrangement by which 62 of the representatives were apportioned on the basis of 
population and 62 on taxation, of the 18 members of the House assigned to these 
parishes, 4 represented population and 14 represented taxation. If the election 
were given to the people, these parishes would have an infiuenoe of only one fifteenth 
instead of nearly one eighth. — The Charleston Mercury, Oct. 9, 1854. 

'•' The Abbeville Independent Press, June 3, Sept. 29, 1854. The Spartanburg 
Spartan, Nov. 2. 
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discussion the question was in both hoiises again postponed a 
year."" 

When the next session arrived, B. F. Peny of GreenviUe, in 
accordance with his now well-established custom, presented a 
bill to ^ve the election to the people. A motion in the House to 
lay it on the table was lost, 42 to 65, and a motion to send the 
bill to the Senate was carried by a majority of only one, 54 to 
SS.'"* The Charieston vote was divided, but the rest of the 




Uat XtV. House vot« in 1865 on a bill to give the election of eleotors to 
the people. For O, 54; Against X, 63; Divided ®. 

parish votes were solidly against it. Four of the districts were 
carried against it, four others were seriously divided, and six 
others contributed scattering votes to the opposition. The 
Senate killed it, however, by indefinitely postponing considera- 
tion of the House bill, by a vote of 24 to Xl."" Here again 

iM-Hie Charleston Mereary, Deo. 6, 1864. The Charleston Cowier, Dec 15. 
Senate Journals, p. 107. 

"• House Joumals for 1865, pp. 173-177. See Map XIV. 
1* Senate Joumala for 1865, p. 150. 
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Charieston was divided, but the rest of the parishes were 
solidly against the change. Seven of the districts were also 
recorded against it, with two not voting. 

The issue was very little discussed during the next two years. 
The Greenville Patriot & Mountaineer made an occasional sally 
at the question in pursuit of its general pohcy of opposition to 
the "sectional and revolutionary" element in the state, the 
"anti-democratic party" who believed in government by the 
few, and who were "disunionists per «e." In view of this policy 
the Sumter Watchman described the patriot & Mountaineer 
as "in the South, but not of the South." '" 

In 1858 the question was laid finally to rest. Greater issues 
crowded it out. December 7 the committee on privileges and 
elections, composed of two men from the parishes and nine from 
the districts, after considering a "Presentiment of the Grand 
Jury of Anderson District " in reference to giving the election of 
electors to the people, reported that, even not considering the 
constitutional embarrassment involved in the existing mode^ 
they were of the opinion that the people were of right entitled 
to some direct expression of their choice for president and vice- 
president; they should think and act for themselves, instead of 
looking up to others for their political knowledge and instruction; 
every one of them should feel a sense of personal responsibility 
for the security, permanence, and wise conduct of their free 
institutions. Thus, only, would the people be practically in- 
structed and acquire those habits of self-reliance and individual 
action so necessary to every government free otherwise than 
in name. In spite of such views, and in spite of the fact that the 
committee saw no reason why South Carolina alone of all the 
states should continue to distrust the judgment and vote of her 
sons on this vital question, the House deemed it inexpedient to 
take any action at this time. The question was accordingly 
dropped."* The people were engrossed in questions which 
seemed to them of much greater importance.'" 

*" The Sumter Watehman, Aug. 26, 1857. 

"* The CharleBton Cmaier, Dec. 9, 1858. 

"> The sourcee referred to above are found in the following plaoes: 

The J. H. Bammond Papers are preserved in the manuacript department of the 
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In spite of the fact that sectionalism vf&a so marked in this 
local question, it did not appear in those issues which involved 
the state's relations with the federal government. The state 
was by no means without division over federal relationships; 
there were always at least two formidable parties striving for 

library of Congrtw at Waahington. There are 24 volumes of the papers and oor- 
reepondence of J. H. Hanuiiond, a South Carolina governor, repreaentative, and 
■coator, covering the whole of the ant«-bellum period. 

The J. R. Poinsett papers are preserved in the Library of the Historical Society 
of Pennaylvania, Philaddphia, Fa. There afe 23 volumes of the papers and cor- 
respondence of this prominent party leader covering the ante-bellum period down 
to 1851. 

Valuable pamphlet collections, covering a wide moge of subjects in the ante- 
bellum period, are poseesaed by the following: the Department of History and 
Archives of Alabama, at Montgomery, has the B. F. Frary collection of 44 bound 
volumes, and the J. L. M. Cuny collection of 113 bound volumee; South Carolina 
College Library, at Columbia, S. C, has several hundred unbound pampbleto, and 
the American Ptunphlete, a collection of 92 volumes; smaller collections of a fenr 
hundred eaoh, bound and unbound, are owned by Profeaaor Yates Snowden of 
Cohunbia, S. C; Mr. August Kohn of Columbia, S. C; Professor U. B. PhiUipa, of 
Ann Arbor, Mich.; Kennedy Free Library of Spartanburg, S. C. The Charleston 
Library Society of Charleston, S. C, has several hundred pamphlets, bound and 
unbound, well-catalogued. 

Ilie Department of History and Archives of Alabama, at Montgomery, has a file 
of the Greenville Southern Pairiot from Feb. 28, 1851, to Feb. 12, 1857, and scattered 
issues of twenty other South Carolina newspapers. 

South Carolina College Library has the following files: Columbia Smdhem Timu for 
1830; Camden Jounud for the years 1827 to 1836, 1840 to 1842. 1850, 1852; Camden 
Commercial Covrier, 1837, 1838; Pendleton Meuengtr, 1826 to 1848; Columbia 
Doily TeUnraph, 1847 to 1849; Columbia Southern ChnmieU, 1840, 1841, 1844, 1846; 
Keowee Cowier, Published at Pickens, 1857, 1858; a volume of several miscellaneoua 
South Carolina papera of the 1830'b, IS40'b, and lS50's, loaned to the Library by Mr. 
A. S. Salley of the State Historical Commission; The Black River Watehman of 
Sumterville, 1S50 to 1854; Sumter Watchman, 1856 to 1859. 

Mr. David R. WiUiams of Camden, S. C, has The Southern Chronide dt Catnden 
OaxeUe, 1822 to 1824; Southern Chronicle A Camden Atgie, 1824; Southern Chronide 
4 Camden Uterary & Political Reffitler, 1825; Camden Jo^imal, 1826 lo 1849; Camden 
and I«ncaster Beacon, 1831. 

Newberry College Library of Newberry, S. C., has The SouOtern Chronide of 
Columbia, 1841 to 1847; Columbia Southern Time* & Slaie GaieUe, 1835 to 1837; 
Columbia Southern Chrixlian Herald, 1834 to 1837; Columbia South Carolina Tem- 
peroncc Adixxale, 1839 to 1847; Southern Christian AduoeaU of Charleston, 1838 to 
1847. 

CoL E. H. Aull of Newberry, S. C, has the Columbia Free Preei & Hive, 1831, 
1832; the Newberry Risint Sun, 1858 to 1861. 
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control of the state's policy, but the line of cleavage between 
these parties was never that between the districts and the 
parishes. 

The Abbeville Prsu & Banner hu The AbbevUle BaAittr, 1&46 to 1848; Abborillo 
Iwdvpmdetd Preta, 1854 to 1S61 ; Abbeville Bantur, 1866 to 1860. 

Mr. A. H. Wells of GreeaviUe, S. C, hu The Greenville lUptMiean, 1820 to 1828; 
The Greenville Mounlaineer, 1829 to 18fi0; The Grecoville Southern Patriot, 1861 to 
1863. 

Mr. John G. B&iley of Greotville, 8. C., has The Greenville SovlKem BnUrprite, 
1864 to 1800. 

The Kennedy Free library of Spartuiburg, 8. C., haa The Spartvv, 1849 to 1861, 
1866*lo 1864. 

Capt. Chaa. Petty of SpctrtAnburg, 8. C., haa The Sparian, 1863 to 1868. 

The Charleoton libnuy Society of Ch&rleeton, 8. C., haa The Charketon Mtreury, 
1823 to 1860; Charleaton Coaritr, 1803 to 1860; Cbarkoton Cay OauiU, 1788 to 1833; 
Chatleaton Soiithem Patriot, 1819 to 1848; Charleatoa .State BighU A Frtt Trad* 
Svminii Poll, 1831 to 1833; Charleaton Evening Newt, 1846 to 1866; Charleston 
Southent Standard, 1862 to 1856: a complete aet of South Carolina and Georgia 
Almanacs from 1827 to 1861; the reports, resolutions, acta, joumala, etc. (A the 
South Carolina General Asserobly for the whole of the ante-bellum period. 

The Library of Congress boa The Columbia TOetcope, 1829 to 1831, 1833; Cbarks- 
ton TranKTipt, 1841 ; Columbia South-CarvlirUan, 1844, 1846 to 1862 ; a few aos««ring 
iMues of other South Carolina papers. 
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INTERNAL TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES, 1700-1S60 

ISAAC LIPPINCOTT 
AimUmi Prfffaaor of Eamemia 

In commercial activity, as in other departments of industry, 
the essential factors conditioning growth are population, includ- 
ing the number, character, and social status of the people; 
second, their institutions, notably the government and its 
relation to industry ; third, the natural surroundings; and finally, 
the condition of the markets, both local and foreign. The 
rapidity of commercial growth depends chiefly on these. This 
statement of causes provides a rough outline for a periodic 
division of the commercial growth of the interior. At present 
we may give the divisions without attempting to characterize 
them. The first and second cover the French and Spanish 
dominations. The development from 1803 to 1860 may be 
separated into two periods with the year 1825 marking an 
approximate boundary. 

From 1700 to about 1770, when settled conditions were re- 
stored in Louisiana after its transfer to Spain, trade, such as 
it was, spread through much of the territory between the Alle- 
ghany and Rocky mountains. The principal participants were 
the French, Spanish, and English, and the rivalry among them 
was one of the notable features of these years. Among the 
French colonists of upper and lower Louisiana agriculture 
became an established industry on a small scale, and the 
products of this, together with the fur trade, formed the prin- 
cipal basis of commerce. The volume of trade, however, was 
small, — a condition which was to be expected in view of the 
nilmbers, social condition, and industrial equipment of the 
people. 

Numbers affect the growth of trade in two ways: in the first 
place, they provide the labor force needed for the production 
of the materials of commerce. On the other hand, the people 
are consumers and afford a market for goods produced or im- 
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ported in a country. The small population during French 
domination indicates that producing and consuming power was 
small. Commerce was therefore limited. 

After the founding of Biloxi in 1699, and of Cahokia and 
Kaskaskia about the same time, colonies gradually appeared 
along the Mississippi and some of its tributaries. New OrleanB 
came into existence in 1718. Population was concentrated 
principally along the Mississippi south of Baton Rouge, about 
Mobile and Biloxi, and in the Illinois country. The numbers at 
Kaskaskia, the largest settlement in the latter, about 1760 
were variously estimated at from two to three thousand.' On 
the Red river was Natchitoches with 811 inhabitants in 1769. 
Fointe Coup^, on the Mississippi above Baton Rouge, had a 
population of 783 in the year just named. There were several 
small settlements along the Wabash which sent flour, meat, 
and furs to New Orleans. St. Louis, which came into exist- 
ence in 1764, numbered 891 according to a census of 1769. 
The total population of Louisiana in this year was given as 
13,238.» 

Travelers and historians have often described the p>eople of 
Louisiana as if they were wanting in thrift and enterprise. But 
the statements must be taken with limitations. Villiers du 
Terrage, in his recent history, speaks of the German colonists of 
lower Louisiana about 1720 as hard workers, and relates that 
"they set themselves to the cultivation of the soil and shortly 
became providers of com, fruits, and vegetables for the colony."* 
Instances are not wanting of enterprise among many of the 
French colonists. Louisiana contained a number of well-to-do 
tradei^ and planters.* At St. Louis, New Orleans, Kaskaskia, 

' Harper't Bncy. of Amer. HUtory, V, 218. 

' Alexander Pnuii, Die Ktioniaatian da MUsUsippU/Jes, 341; Villiera du Tenage^ 
Ltt Demikres Ann4eg de la Lauitiarte franpiim, 360. 

• ViUiere du Terrage, 16. 

* In s population of about 2300 in 1745, according to Franz, there were 120 pentoos 
whose wealth was from 100,000 to 300,000 pounds. Among the richest of theee waa 
Dubreuil who kept over 500 slaves employed in his varioug enterprisee. "Among 
the luxuriant orange, lemon, and fig trees loomed the houses of the plantera, and upon 
the plantations indigo, maite, tobacco, rice, and cotton grew abundantly." Cf. 
Fnuu, 24S, 249. 
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and Ste. Genevieve were a goodly number of merchants who 
possessed the power of grasping opportunities.^ It is no doubt 
true that poverty and ignorance characterized the great major- 
ity of the people, and that most of these were happy in their 
condition. With reference to upper Louisiana, C. F. Volney, 
a noted Frenchman who visited America and wrote of his travels 
in 1803, said: "The Frenchman's ideas evaporate into ceaseless 
chat; he exposes himself to bickering and contradiction; excites 
the garrulity of his wife and sisters; involves himself in quarrels 
with his neighbors; and finds, in the end, that his life has been 
squandered away without use or benefit."* Elsewhere Volney 
said: "They (the French colonists) would say, from this place 
to that is one or two pipes of tobacco; you can or cannot reach 
it by sunset, and the like. But an American settler will state 
exactly the distance in miles or hours, and the weight or magni- 
tude in pounds, gallons, or yards, and is capable of entering into 
calculations and forming estimates. This practical skill is 
productive of important effects in human life. . . ."'' 

With reference to the relation of the government to industry, 
policies were not devised to encourage the people to bestir 
themselves for their own advancement. Opportunities were 
offered to only a few. A customary method of promoting trade 
waa through the agency of monopoly. To Crozat in 1712 was 
granted the exclusive commerce of all the territory possessed 
by the crown between old and new Mexico and Carolina, and 
of all the settlements, ports, roads, and rivers therein. The 
right was given to the grantee to export from France into 
Louisiana all kinds of goods. Other persons were forbidden 
to trade there. The absolute property in fee simple was 
vested in him of all manufactures of silk, indigo, wool, and 
leather, and of all the land he chose to cultivate.* This is 
interesting only because it shows the method employed by the 
government to promote the exploitation of the coimtry. 

^FKdenali.BSiaa, AimaU of St. Lauit in iUBarlvDavi,ele., pp. ill tt. 
'C.F-Vohuj, A Vxewo/theSMcmdClimaU<^lheUniled8taU*<>fAmtriea {ISM), 
MI. 
^im., 848. 
■ F. X. Martin, HiOory cf Loutiwma (1882), 114, 116. 
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Crozat found the financia] burden involved in his grant too 
great and he was quite willing to relinqubh his privileges in 
five years. 

While the charter of the Western Company in 1717 turned 
over the exclusive commerce of Louisiana to that organization 
for twenty-five years, the inhabitants were not prevented from 
trading among themselves or with the Indians. Tbey were 
subject only to such regulations as the company elected to make 
when goods were imported or exported. This monopoly was 
surrendered in 1732, and from that time to the year when Spain 
took possession, commerce between the colony and France was 
unfettered by restrictions. • When trade was offered with 
foreign countries, notably the Spanish and English settlements, 
the colonists successfully evaded the laws by smuggling." It 
can scarcely be claimed, therefore, that the external trade of 
Louisiana was hampered by restrictions. 

The interference of the local officials was far more trouble- 
some than that of the mother country. The commandants 
were described as mere agas who granted and took back at 
pleasure all the liberties of trade, foreign or domestic." To this 
interference Volney ascribed a part of the "apathy, indolence, 
and poverty" found in upper Louisiana. What was the practice 
of these officials, and why did the merchants tolerate it without 
grumbling? Captain Philip Pittman, an English officer who 
traveled up the Mississippi about 1765, explained as follows: 
"If any person brought goods within the limits of his (the com- 
mandant's) jiuisdiction, without his particular licence, he 
would oblige them to sell their merchandise, at a very moderate 
profit, to the commissary on the king's account, calling it an 
emergency of the government, and employ the same goods in 
commerce, ... It may be asked if the 
not offended at this monopoly of trade and 
ings? The commandant could bestow many 
. . . They were happy if by the moat 

2, 195, 216, 407. 
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servile and BubmisBive behavior they cotild gain his confidence 
and favour."" Through privileges given by local authorities, 
individuals were able to control the trade of vast areas. At one 
time, the commerce of the important region of Illinois was al- 
most entirely in the posseseion of the well-known merchant of 
New Orleans, Jean Milhet." In 1744, Governor Vaudreuil, 
recognizing the importance of promoting the development of 
agriculture in Missouri and Illinois, in order to make Loiiisiana 
completely independent of foreign importations, and to increase 
the export, sought to accomplish this end by granting a monop- 
oly to a certain Deruisseau for five years upon the condition of 
his maintaining the forts and garrisons in the Illinois country." 
Such policies could not fail to inhibit rather than promote 
growth. 

While the development of commerce is affected by govern- 
mental policies, and by numbers of population, its growth is 
influenced, also, by the availabihty of markets. Two conditions 
would have promoted a more rapid expansion of the trade of 
Louisiana: a greater increase in immigration which would have 
provided, on the one hand, a lai^er labor force for the produc- 
tion of materials of exchange, and on the other hand, a more 
ample domestic market. French Louisiana lacked the stimu- 
lant for progress which the upper Mississippi valley later pos- 
sessed in the form of a rapid growth of the local demand arising 
from a great immigration.'* A second condition was found in 
the status of the foreign markets. The commodities wanted in 
Europe were often not those which could be produced to the 
greatest advantage in the colony, nor even those whose produc- 
tion laid the surest foundation for industrial progress. One of 
the greatest latent sources of wealth in the interior was its 
capacity for the production of foodstuffs ; but the demand abroad 
was not for these, and the wants of the small colonial population 
scarcely provided an incentive for even a mediocre agriculture 

" Captain Philip Pittman, TKe Present State of the £urop«an SOtiematU on lA« 
MUntHppi (IQOe), 100. 
" Baudry dee Losieres, Second Voyage & la Louinane, II, 148-14d. 
MFmu, 262. 
^Ct-iTifra. 
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in upper Loxiisiana." In seeking commodities for export the 
colonies turned to industries which proved transitory. Thus 
the production of indigo and tobacco was given up, and the fur 
trade lost its importance." 

In view of the handicaps just named, commerce, during the 
French domination, expanded slowly. Trade moved north and 
south among the French possessions on or near the Mississippi, 
and east and west to and from the English and Spanish colonies. 
The former occupied the seaboard region from Carolina north- 
ward, and the Spanish were found in Mexico, a portion of Texaa, 
and in Florida, with Pensacola as one of the most active trade 
centers. As early as 1717 the trade of this town with the French 
was estimated at 12,000 piasters annually.'* At times, there 
was considerable trading between lower Louisiana and the 
French and Spanish West Indies. Exports to France always 
constituted an important branch of commerce. 

Subject to the limitations just named, Louisiana yielded a 
variety of products. Tobacco, indigo, rice, lumber, and myrtle 
-wax were the leading exports of the lower section. Tobacco 
was grown in the greatest quantity and of the best quality in 
the region of the Yazoo and Red rivers and about Natchez.'* 
It often ranked first in value among the products, performing 
somewhat the same function here as in Virginia. Easily and 
quickly cultivated, requiring little skill and expense for produc- 
tion, and usually in good demand, it was well adapted to pioneer 
industrial conditions. The cultivation of indigo required more 
labor, but this was gradually supplied with the importation of 
slaves. After 1725, lumber became an important article of 
commerce. Writing about 1765, Captain Philip Pittman said 
that many planters erected mills which were operated by the 

X The status of lUinoiB is described in Breeae, Early HitUtry o/ lUinoii, 195, 205 ff . ; 
Juuif RdatUm*, 69, 147; Pittman, 84 S.; Thomas Ford, Hilary (4 lUinaii, 35, 36; 
John Reynolds, Piotuer Hiatory tff lUinoii, 61; H. M. Brtuskenridge, VtetM q/' £mu«- 
jsno, 120; lUinoit MmUhly Magtmne, I, p. 128. 

" The fur trade is still pursued in the MiwiBBippi valley, of. lippinoott, Washino- 
TON Uniterbitt SruDtBe, vol. Ill, pt. II, no. 2. 

" B. de I* Harpe, Jwrrud Hitiorique, etc., 139, 140. 

>• Prww, 197. 
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waters of the Mississippi. At fiood-times these were worked 
night and day. "The quantity of lumber sent from the Miss- 
issippi to the West India islands," said Fittman, "is prodigious, 
and it generally goes to a good market."*" Myrtle wax, used 
for candles, was sent to France. Cotton was scarcely of any 
importance at this time. Although it was of a "most perfect 
white," it was short staple and not in requisition in European 
markets.*' Difficulty in cleaning the fiber added to the expense 
of production — a burden which could not be borne at this time 
when labor was expensive." XJttle success was met with in the 
production of sugar until after 1790. 

Upper Louisiana exported down river a number of important 
commodities. The Illinois country, the largest producer of this 
section, was described in most Battering terms by early writers. 
To Le Page du Fratz it was a "terrestrial paradise," and to 
Bossu, "the most beautiful country in the world." Father 
Vivier, in 1750, described it as a country of inexhaustible abun- 
dance.** 

The principal exports of this region were Bour and meal, 
salted beef, venison, buffalo meat and tongues, oil extracted 
from bear's fat, tallow, lead, furs, and peltries." "They pro- 
duce as good wheat in this coimtry as in France, " said Dumont, 
"and every year voyageurs descend to New Orleans where it 
is sold at ten francs the quintal. "** Grain was manufactured into 
flour at the Jesuit mills, or at those of a few of the larger farmers. 
Under the stress of great demand the northern colonies re- 
sponded handsomely to the needs of the South. As an instance 
of this, about 1746, when lower Louisiana had met with a series 

"Fittman, 60. 

" Ibid., 69. 

*■ Fniis, p. 249, said that Dubreuil in 1742 devised a machine for cleaning cotton 
hj which a man could separate dx or seven pounds a day; and later, with the intro- 
duction of a larger wheel, from sixty to levent; pounds could be cleaned, and aa a 
leault the production of cotton increased. 

■ Le Page du Prati, Hutotre de la Louitiane (176S), II, p. 296. M. Boeau, Nmveaux 
royagti i la Louinane (1767), 14S, 146; Thwait«e JtniU RdaHtma, 69, pp. 14fi, 147, 
219. 

•• Martin, 316; Fittman, 98; Breeee, 203; J. H. Perkins, MtmoiTet, II, p. 73. 

> Dumont (De Montigny), Mtmoirt* hUloriqw* mr la Lmtiaiaru (1753), II, p. 73. 
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of disasters, hundreds of sacks of flour were sent from IllinoiB 
and the Wabash.** Lead was produced in south-eastern Mis- 
souri under the direction of Philip FranciB Renault who came to 
this coimtry in connection with John Law's Mississippi scheme. ' 
Metal from Missouri was not only exported to France, but was 
supplied to traders and trappers in much of the Mississippi 
valley. The output in 1741 was given as 2500 pigs and in 1742 
as 2228 pigs." 

It should be evident from our description that there was an 
important division of products between upper and lower Louis- 
iana. This not only laid the foundation for trade, but since the 
division involved the neglect on the part of the southern planters 
of foodstuffs, the latter had to be obtained elsewhere. The 
industry of the North was, therefore, essential to that of the 
South. 

Communication between upper and lower Louisiana began 
almost immediately after the founding of settlements in both 
localities. There is specific reference to vessels descending the 
river from Illinois in 1705, 1706, and 1707." Buffalo robes and 
furs were sent from the Wabash to Mobileasearly as 1702;" but 
Ulinoja did not become important in the economy of the interior 
until added to the jurisdiction of Louisiana in 1717. From this 
time until the region was transferred to Great Britain by the 
treaty of 1763 it contributed increasingly to the commeree of 
the Mississippi river. "By the year 1720," said Monette, "a 
lucrative trade had sprung up between the IHinois country and 
the province of Lower Louisiana."*" Governor Vaudreuil 
testified to the importance of this section in a letter to the French 
minister of colonies dated November 2, 1748. "The products 
obtained from it," said Vaudreuil, "not including provisions 
consumed in the lower portion of the Colony, constitute nearly 

" Du Prati, I, p. 331 ; Perkina, II, p. 192; Gilbert Imlay, Topoffraphieal DtKripiim 
i4 (A« Featem TetrUory o} North Anufriea (1793), 105, note. 

" H. L. Conrad, Encg. <4 the Hist, of Miitowi, IV, 7. 

** La Harpe, Journal hUtorique de I'Habliiaemenl dea FranfaU d la LouinoM 
(1831), 93, 99, 101. 

"E. J. Benton, "Wobuh Trade Route," JtAtu Hopkini UnivenUy Studiti, XXI, 
p. 25. 

» J. W. Monette, Valley of the MUnsnpjri, 1, p. 162. 
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one third of what the merchants of France and of the islands can 
get in exchange for their goods."** 

Trade relations were maintained not only between the two 
portions of Louisiana, but between the upper country and 
Canada. A portion of the furs, salt, lead, and occasionally 
small quantities of provisions, were sent to the latter.** Persons 
from the north having business only with Illinois usually came 
by way of the Illinois river; but when lower Louisiana was the 
objective the route was by way of the Wabash, the Ohio, and 
Mississippi.** 

Commodities not needed for consumption arriving at New 
Orieans were employed in the external trade. France took 
tobacco, indigo, myrtle wax, lead, and furs. Exports from the 
home country into the colony consisted chiefly of merchandise. 
Owii^ to the fact that the balance of trade was usually against 
the colony, settlement had to be made in part, at least, in coin. 
This was obtained in considerable quantities in trade with the 
Spanish. Foodstuffs brought down from Illinois found a market 
not only in lower Louisiana, but in the West Indies, in provi- 
sioning ships that visited the southern ports, and in the Spanish 
settlements in Florida and Texas. Commodities destined for 
the latter were sent by way of Natchitoches.*' 

A branch of commerce which was of advantage to the traders 
but which gave annoyance to the government was the trade with 
the English. From this source goods passed into the hands of 
traders for disposition not only within the French possessions, 
but for ultimate sale, sometimes through the intermediation 
of the Indians, to the Spanish of New Mexico, or even for con- 
sumption among the Indians of the plains. Merchants of 
lower Loubiana found profit in transporting goods from Mobile 
or Balise through New Orleans to Natchitoches, thence to the 
Spanish or western Indians. In the case of upper Louisiana, 
English wares, obtained in the first instance from Philadelphia 
or Albany, were distributed through the posts on the Wabash 

" WUe. HUl. Ca., XVII, 517-518. 
*> Jeiuil Rdatioru, 69, p. 221 ; Wite. Hill. Col., XVI, 355. 
" F. X. Martin, An AccovtU of Louitiana (1804), 168. 
- Fraiu, 171, 204, 252, 329; Monette, I, 221, 295. 
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or in Illinois to the stations on the Missouri, again reaching 
their destination among the Indians or Spanish.'* French 
traders often gave English goods the preference because they 
were better, cheaper, and more varied than those from France. 

In much of the back-country between French and English 
possessions the English bartered with the Indians directly. 
Traders from Carolina came up the valley of the Tennessee, and 
thence down the Alabama to the Gulf; or they proceeded west 
to the region of the Yazoo; sometimes they followed the Tennes- 
see reachii^ the French position on the Wabash and Mississippi. 
About 1714, an English officer named Young from Carolina 
made his way to the Mississippi and descended that stream with 
the purpose of winning the favor of certain western Indians.** 
At an earlier date, English influence was felt among the Red 
Men as far west as Detroit.*' In the North, the Ohio and con- 
necting streams afforded a convenient means of approach. 
Because of this traffic, spread over a wide territory, trade which 
would have contributed to the wealth of New Orleans was di- 
verted to the East. 

The value of the leading productions of Louisiana in 1762 
was as follows: Indigo, 410,000 livres; tobacco, 3,600,000 livres; 
peltries, 250,000 livres. Small quantities of other conmioditiea 
added about 80,000 livres to the above amounts.'* 

We may mark off another period in the commerical history 
of the interior from about 1770 to 1803. At the latter date, all 
question as to the free navigation of the Mississippi and the 

■• Franz, 26Si Monette, I, p. 458. 
"Martin, US. 

" F. J. Turner, Johns HojtkiM Unwersity Sludiea, IX, pp. 573, 575-76. 
" Villieis du Terrage. The following Bummaiy is taken from tikis author, p. 148. 
It covers the value of the leading exports. 
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right of deposit at New Orleans for goods destined for tranship- 
ment beyond that city was settled finally by the purchase of 
Louisiana. The Mississippi now flowed through the territory 
of the United States. Because this stream was as yet the only 
important outlet for the rapidly increasing surplus of the in- 
terior, it was essential that no obstacles should be thrown in the 
way of river commerce. The acqtiisition of the country through 
which the Mississippi flowed to the Gulf was therefore a matter 
of great importance. 

The three decades following 1770 witnessed great changes in 
the commercial development of the interior. With the transfer 
of Louisiana to Spain, the conunercial policy of that country 
replaced that of France. By the treaty of 1763, Great Britain 
secured the right of navigation of the Mississippi river. The 
competition of English merchants who now frequented that 
stream was of considerable benefit to lower Louisiana. Impor- 
tant changes took place in the nature of the industry of the 
colony. Tobacco and indigo declined as exports. In the mean- 
time, new inventions and discoveries which revolutionized the 
production of sugar and cotton enabled southern planters to 
give attention to crops in which soil and climate gave them great 
advantages. A new source of conmaerce arose in the upper 
Ohio valley. American immigrants recently settled there laid 
the foundation of an agricultural and manufacturing industry 
which not only supplied local wants, but afforded a surplus. 
This sought an outlet by way of the Ohio and Mississippi giving 
that route a new significance. Spain was prevailed upon to 
grant the Americans a place of deposit for goods destined for 
export. The revision of the laws of that country gave encour- 
agement to the commerce of New Orleans. Trade sprang up 
with the seaboard cities of the United States. American mer- 
chants of Philadelphia established representatives at New 
Orleans; American vessels began to rank first among the nxun- 
ber of traders, and the Crescent City, still a Spanish port, com- 
manding the internal commerce of the Mississippi valley, was 
on the eve of becoming one of the greatest market places on the 
continent. 
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Contrary to the expectations of many of the colonists, the 
transfer of Louisiana to Spain did not bring ruin. It had been 
greatly feared that if commerce were limited to Spamsh markets 
trade would languish. A Spanish ordinance of September 6, 
1766, confirmed thb view. The commerce of Louisiana was to 
be confined to six ports of the peninsula. Only Spanish built and 
manned vessels were to engage in the carrying trade. Shipa 
sailing to or from Louisiana were prohibited from entering any 
port of Spanish dominions in America except in case of disaster.** 
Colonial merchants reasoned that Spain could constune only a 
small quantity of furs, and that, as a result, the fur trade would 
not only decline, but the colonists would be deprived of an 
important means of securing control over the Indians. They 
beUeved, also, that indigo and tobacco of Louisiana could not 
compete with the products of other Spanish possessions. The 
lumber trade, also, with Santo Domii^o and Martinique would 
suffer.*" 

These gloomy prospects drove the colonists to revolt. But 
subsequent events worked contrary to the forecast. By d^rees 
Spain relaxed her laws. In 1768 an exemption from duty was 
granted on foreign and Spanish merchandise when either ex- 
ported from the six cities in question, or imported into New 
Orleans. A duty, however, of four per cent was charged on the 
export of specie and produce. Sulwequently this was reduced 
to two per cent." To encourage the export of furs the duty 
was removed for ten years. Only in case of reexport from 
Spain was the regular duty imposed. Further concessions were 
made in 1778 when permission was given to vessels from the 
French West Indies to come in ballast and take at New Orleans 
or from the plantations the produce of the country paying 
therefor specie, bills of exchange, or slaves. Vessels from Ixjuis- 
i&na were permitted, also, to bring from Cuba or Campeachy 
produce or European goods.** 

** Martin, 216. 

*• Franz, 308. 

" Charles Gayarr^, Hittory 0} LouUiana, Spanish DominoHon, 44. 

*• Martin, 223. 
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While the colonists suffered temporarily from the distortion 
of the old trade relations, an unexpected benefit offset these 
handicaps. British merchantmen which now enjoyed the right 
of navigating the Mississippi entered that stream and took a 
large part of the trade. Governor O'Reilly wrote in 1769: "I 
found the Ei^lish in complete possession of the commerce of 
the colony. They had in this town their merchants and traders, 
with open stores and shops, and I can safely assert that they 
pocketed nine tenths of the money spent here."** Warehousea 
were established at Fort Bute, at Baton Rouge, and at Nat- 
chez.** Floating warehouses, fitted out with shelves and count- 
ers, and well-stocked with goods, plied the riveis to supply the 
planters along the bank. Even bateaux destined for Natchito- 
ches, Pointe Coup^ and St. Louis were supplied abundantly 
with English wares. The Englishmen sold on liberal terms of 
credit, not only merchandise and provisions, but slaves, and 
took in exchange whatever the planter had to offer. This 
freedom of trade afforded an escape from the restrictive meas- 
ures of Spain, and was an element in reconciling the colonists to 
the change of masters. 

In the meantime, Spain became more liberal in her treatment 
of the colony. Some restrictions were removed in 1778 and in 
1782.*» An ordinance of 1792 greatly extended these Uberties. 
The inhabitants were permitted to trade from New Orleans, 
Fensacola, and St. Augustine with nations of Europe and 
America with which Spain had treaties of commerce, under the 
condition of stopping going and returning at Concurbion, in 
Galicia, or at Alicante, to take a passport. A duty of fifteen per 
cent was chained on imports and six per cent on exports. Com- 
merce with the peninsula was free.*' Even the provisions of the 
old commercial code forbidding trade in Spanish colonies to 
any but natural subjects or naturalized persons were relaxed, 
and favors were extended to foreign merchants residing in the 

** George W. Cable, The CreoUa oS LoutMona, 81-82. 
•• FraM, 298; GByfin*, 46 ff. 
• Martin, 237, 260. 
" Ihid., 260. 
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colony. Partly as a result of this liberal policy, and partly 
because of the need of financing that portion of the trade be- 
tween the seaboard and the interior that moved by way of the 
Mississippi, a number of merchants of Philadelphia established 
commercial connections with New Orleans. By 1799 the com- 
merce of the United States with this city had become of sufficient 
importance to warrant the appointment of an American consul.*' 

In our study of the commercial growth of the interior from 
1770 to 1803 we may give attention to three regions where 
settlements were chiefly located, namely, southern Louisiana, 
upper Louisiana, especially the region of which St. Louis was 
the trade center, and the upper Ohio valley and adjacent region. 
The two Louisianas, of course, were under Spanish rule, and 
commerce moved freely between them. 

During the years from 1769 to 1803 the addition to the popu- 
lation of Spanish Louisiana was about 30,000, making a total 
of about 49,000 in 1803.«» New Orleans had grown from 3190 
in 1769 to 8050 in 1803, and upper Louisiana from less than 1000 
to about 6000. The region of densest population was along the 
river on either side of New Orleans. In a report made to 
Congress in 1803 the status of that region was described as 
follows: "Except on the point just below the Iberville, the 
country from New Orleans is settled the whole way along the 
river, and presents a scene of uninterrupted plantations in sight 
of each other, whose fronts to the Mississippi are all cleared, 
and occupy on that river from five to twenty-five acres, with a 
depth of forty; so that a plantation of five acres in front con- 
tains two hundred."** Some of the settlements were described 
as poor, others as rich and prosperous. 

A notable feature in the industrial growth of Louisiana at this 

*' Amer. SlttU Papers, Mite. Doe. No. 164; Gihton't Guidt and Ditaiary lo Ihe SlaU tf 
Louitiana (1838), 278. 

*• Martin, p. 206, gives the population of LouiaiAn& as 13,538; Frans, p. 341, gtrea 
the figure aa 13,238; Gayarri, p. 170, gives the population in 1786 as 31,433. See 
alao Martin, p. 240, for the distribution. For 1789 Martin, p. 252, givee 42,611, and 
remarks that the incresae of over 10,400 in the three years was due to inunigration of 
the Acadians. For 1803, Martin, p. 300, givee the population of Spanish Louiaiatui 
u 49,473. 

" Atner. Staie Papers, Misc. I, p. 348. 
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time was the rising importance of sugar and cotton. During 
the earliest years of the colony the French government had 
strongly recommended the culture of cane, but no attention was 
given to the crop until about 1751 when the Jesuits of Sto. Do- 
mingo sent the plant, together with negroes who understood its 
cultivation, to their brothers in Louisiana. ■<> But planters 
^owed little interest in the experiment because indigo and 
tobacco were still affording valuable exports. A sugar mill 
was established as early as 1759, but the manufacture did not 
prosper largely because capital and experience were wantir^. 
The destruction of the crops of indigo by insects in 1793 and 
1794 compelled the planters to renew their experiments with 
sugar. Credit is given to Etienne Bor^ for laying the foundation 
of the industry by demonstrating, in 1794, that the juice of 
Louisiana cane could be readily ciystaUized.*' The importation 
into the United States from Louisiana and Florida of brown, 
clayed, and refined sugar amounted to 773,542 pounds in 1799; 
1,560,865 pounds in 1800; 967,619 pounds in 1801 ; and 1,576,933 
pounds in 1802.'* The value of sugar exported from Louisiana 
in 1802 was $302,400. 

Before 1800, cotton, as an article of commerce, became of 
more importance than all the other commodities combined. 
According to the report to Congress just cited, cotton was 
grown in many of the parishes of Louisiana. In 1802, 20,000 
bales were exported, valued at $1,344,000." The cotton plant 
had been grown in a small way in Louisiana for many years, but 
had little commercial value chiefly because of the difficulty 
involved in cleaning the fiber. The invention of the cotton 
pn exerted the same influence here as in the United States. 

The r61e that sugar and cotton were now playing in the export 

•• J. D. B. De Bow, Indtatried Raourcet of the South and Wat, HI, p. 275; Gayairt, 
346~347; Norman, Neio (Meant and ii» Enmrorts, 21. 

" Cf . Gayarrg'H account, pp. 347 B. Two SpuiiardB, Mendet and Solia, had culti- 
Tat«d cane, but had Dot succeeded in makiiig sugar. From the juice was produced 
taffia. Cf., also, Fnuis, 348, who says sugar was produced by Dubmiil about 17S9; 
Gayarr^ p. 347, aays the production of sugar was abandoned about 1766. Cf. Pitt- 
man'e account, p. SO. 

"ATiitnoan Slate Papers, Misc. I, p. 361. 

*• American State Papers, Mixc. I, p. 354. 
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busincBS of Louisiana is shown by the figures given above. In- 
digo dropped to fourth in rank among the exports, valued at 
$100,000; furs and pelts ranked third, valued at $200,000; and 
the lumber exported was valued at $80,000. The total value of 
the exports in 1802 was given as $2,158,400." 

Another important feature of the commerce of New Orleans 
at this time was the growing relations with the United States. 
The following table shows the value of the trade of Louisiana 
and Florida with this country from 1799 to 1802:" 

YeST Imports into the Exports from the 

United SUtea United States 

1799 $507,132 $3,504,092 

1800 904,322 2,035,789 

1801 956,635 1,907,998 

1802 1,006,214 1,224,710 

The carrying trade was largely in the hands of the Americans. 
Of the 268 ships that entered the Mississippi in 1802, 170 were 
American and 97 Spanish." 

Lower Louisiana traded with the Spanish possessions up- 
river, but the latter were not confined in their deaUngs to New 
Orleans. They traded with the English frontier posts, with 
Canada, and to an increasing extent with the new American 
settlements. The principal exports were furs, lead, and salt. 
After the transfer of the country east of the Mississippi to Great 
Britain, Illinois lost its importance as a source of provisions for 
lower Louisiana. Indeed, a lar^e part of the inhabitants fled 
the country. "So anxious did these simple people seem to fly 
from their new English masters, " said Frederic L. Billon, "that 
they acted as if panic stricken in their haste to get away."'' 
The name "Pain Court," applied to St. Louis in its early days, 

•• Ibid., pp. 345, 346, 354. See figures given in Major A1DO6 Stoddard, Sketehtt, 
HMorical and Detoriptive of Louitiana, 296; Gayan^, 623; Perrin du Iac, Reite in dit 
beiden Louiaianm, 91. 

» Amtr. StaU Papers, Mite. I, p. 355; E. W. Gould, Fifty Yeari on the Miuiuipfd, 
ition of the articles exported. Hunt's Merehant'i Magatifte, 
lent of export and imports. 

ImtaUofSl. Louii in ii» Earlji Dayi, etc., p. 21. 
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seems to indicate that the settlement had little grain to export. 
Towards 1775, however, small quantities were sent to New 
Orleans. The flour produced in the districts of St. Louis and 
Ste. Genevieve in 1773 amounted to 4304 quintals of which 
2467 were sent down river. In 1774, 5018 quintals were pro- 
duced and 1078 exported to New Orleans.** When the de- 
mauds of the growing population were taken into account, the 
harvests, as late as 1800, were not great enough to permit a 
large export.'* 

The fur trade was the principal business of these up-river 
Spanish settlements. In 1799, according to Martin, the value 
of deer and bear skins and buffalo robes sent from upper Louis- 
iana to New Orleans was $70,956.*° Major Amos Stoddard 
reported on the authority of a "gentleman of the first repute" 
that the average annual value of furs collected at St. Louis durii^ 
the fifteen years prior to 1803 was $203,750, and tiiat merchan- 
dise valued at $61,250 was sent up the Missouri river annually 
to barter with the Indians.*' These figures are not necessarily 
at variance with those given by Martin owing to the fact that a 
lai^e portion of the furs collected at St. Louis was exchanged 
with the English traders. In 1770, Piemas, at that time com- 
mandant in upper Louisiana, complained that some of the 
principal inhabitants were associated with persons in the Eng- 
lish district and engaged in clandestine trade.** In 1787, after 
the country east of the Mississippi came into the possession of 
the United States, it was claimed that the merchants of St. 
Louis and Ste. Genevieve had no less than one hundred traders 
who were supplied with goods annually from Michilimakinac 
and Detroit, sent down to Kaskaskia and Cahokia.** The 
Spanish at New Orleans often complained of this diversion of 
their trade. 

■* Louie Eouck, Spaniak Rtgime in Mistouri, I, pp. 89, 95. 

•• Houck, 11, pp. 143, 407. Cf. Maxtio, p. 285. The value of the flour exported 
from upper Louisiana to New Orleans in 1799 was given aa 160. 
•• Martin, 28S. 
" Stoddard, op. eit., p. 2S6. 
* Louis Houck, Uittory of MUvmri, I, p. 302. 
-CMtetiotu Ittiwrit HUt. Lib., V, p. 411. 
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The region tributary to St. Louis included a lai^e part of 
the territory west of the Miasiseippi river. Traders from this 
town were busy on the lower Missouri and its tributaries, and 
on the Mississippi below the Des Moines. North of this region 
they encountered the competition of the English. On the 
Kansas, Platte, and Red rivers they met the Spanish from New 
Mexico. 

The mines of south-east Missouri provided the second leading 
export of this section. The total amount of lead ore mined in 
Missouri from 1720 to 1790 has been estimated at 36,000 tons 
valued at $1,440,000. From this was produced about 18,000 
tons of metal worth $1,800,000." The lai^est part of this was 
exported from Ste. Genevieve; at that time, St. Louis occupied 
a minor place as a lead market. Towards the close of the 
e^hteenth century capital and enterprise began to come to 
Missouri with the result that the lead business was established 
on a scientific basis. Manufactures of the metal, such as shot, 
bar, and sheet, were added, and the industry began to asstmie a 
new aspect." A portion of the lead and furs collected at St. 
Louis and Ste. Genevieve was sent by keel-boat to Pittsburgh 
for transhipment to Philadelphia. The return cargo consisted 
of merchandise brought over the mountains from the East.** 

The export trade of New Orleans rested not only on the com- 
modities received from the Spamsh possessions but from the 
American settlements on the Ohio and its tributaries. While 
it must have been clear to the Spanish authorities that the com- 
modities received from the Ohio would contribute immensely 
to the prosperity of New Orleans, they permitted for a time, at 
least, their political aims to outweigh the economic. Fearing 
the democracy of the western settlers, and desiring the dis- 
memberment of the western country, they attempted to dis- 
courage the navigation of the Mississippi river by the Americans. 
The obstruction of the commerce of this stream would have 

" MUwniri Geol. Survey (1894), VU, 640. 

<* Lippincott, " Industri&l Influence of Lead in Missouri," Journal of Petit. Etvn., 
XX, pp. 696 S. 
•■ Isaac Harris, PiU^mrgk Bwinett Direetom, 1837, p. 276. 
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been a great calamity for the new settlements. Thus said 
Barbe-Marboia; "The trade which was carried on from the 
continent through the gulf was the only means that the planters 
of the new western states had to pay for what they received 
from the other states of the American Union. . . . To 
impose obstacles on this navigation was to stifle these new 
communities, and to condemn vast regions to barrenness, which, 
after so many centuries, had just been replaced by an admirable 
fertility."" 

The Spanish policy had been to forbid all commumcation 
between the settlements up-river and the Spanish. American 
vessels were stopped, and either heavy chaises levied on their 
cargoes, or cargoes and vessels confiscated." Vigorous protests 
against this procedure came especially from the people of Ken- 
tucky. Meeting in convention in 1788, they urged that their 
surplus would be far greater "did not a narrow policy shut up 
our navigation, and discourage our industry."** The contro- 
versy split the people of this territory into at least five factions. 
Some desired independence from the United States; others 
wanted to become a part of the province of Lotusiana; some 
desired war with Spain, and others, again, were in favor of 
ui^ing France to obtain a retrocession of Louisiana, incidentally 
extending her protection to Kentucky; to many, however, the 
most feasible plan was to prevail on Congress by a show of war 
to obtain concessions from Madrid. The difficulties were 
finally settled by a treaty of 1795 by which the Spanish govern- 
ment not only agreed to permit citizens of the United States to 
navigate the Mississippi, but granted a right of deposit at New 

*> Hitlory i4 LouMwma, 214, 215. 

*• Martm, op. at. 

" Gilbert Imlay, A Topographical DeacHplion of the WetUm TerrUory of North 
ATTitrica, Introduction xii. According to e, letter directed by GtilveR, June 26, 1784, 
to thegoremorod tntertntof Louisians: "The English and United States of America 
have not the righla which they put forward to the free navigation of the Misisipi; 
Bnoe the treaty of November 30, 1782, upon which they found their claim, could not 
fix limits over that which England did not posseee, the tecritoiy in question being 
already conqun^ and occupied by our arms on both banks of the said river at that 
period." Cf. Houck, Spaniah R^me in MUaouri, I, p. 237; Gayarri, p. 19S; 
U«rtin,262. 
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Orleans. This latter provision was essential, since commodities 
had to be transhipped at that point from river craftB to ocean- 
going vessels. The privileges were withdrawn in 1802, but the 
purchase of Louisiana by the United States permanently solved 
the question at issue. 

The growing settlements of the Ohio valley, after 1785, made 
this the most important industrial region in the interior. The 
westward movement was a product of two groups of forces, one 
impelling, the other attractii^. One set operated in the East, 
the other in the West. In either case, the basis of the movement 
was fundamentally economic. In face of the opportunities 
which the West was known to offer, the East could not continue 
to attract those who were not satisfied with their industrial 
status. Unsatisfactory conditions had been created for thou- 
sands during the unsettled times of the "Critical Period." 
Debts, hard times, losses of fortunes, and industrial unrest 
brought many to the resolution to move. Meanwhile, in some 
regions in the East, it was becoming increasingly difficult to ob- 
tain land. Referring to a portion of Massachusetts one writer 
stated that "so rapidly were the unoccupied lands settled by the 
immigrants from the older towns that in 1790 the most of the ter- 
ritory in the state had already been formed into incorporated 
towns."" To all these the "extensive and fertile regions of the 
West" recommended by Washington would appeal strongly." 
Other causes for emigration might be added. Speculators, 
' soldiers with land-script, holders of shares in land companies 
were most active promoters of emigration.'* And adventurers, 
traders, and travelers played their part by advertising the un- 
bounded wealth of the country beyond the mountains. Within 
the new country, the great abundance of fertile land and the 

" Oliver Wamer, Abstract of the Centut of Mat*. (1860), 394-295. Cf. Jeeee 
Chickering, A StatittiadViev! of the Popuialion of Mom., 1766-1840, p. 42. Chickei^ 
ingBaid: "that during the years from 1700 to 1S20 the soil being nearly all occupied 
for the purposes of agriculture the mirplus population emigrated to other states." 
Similar statements in Moses Greenleaf, A Statitlical View of the Diilriet <ff Main* 
(1816), p. 63. 

" Sparks, Writinge <^ WathinffloK, VIII, p. 493. 

n Mae*. HUt. Col. (Fifth Series), II, p. 493. 
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very liberal terms upon which it could be obtained were attrac- 
tive features. Once established many settlers became active 
propagandists exploiting the virtues of the new country with 
great force. To them further immigration brought nearby 
markets for produce, increased value of lands, and general 
prosperity. 

Before 1790, several hundred thousand persons had emigrated 
to the interior of the United States. Gilbert Imlay was of the 
opinion that no less than twelve thousand persons immigrated 
to Kentucky in 1783 and 1784, and he estimated the numbers 
on "western waters" about 1790 at four hundred thousand.^* 
The country from Redstone to Pittsbui^, a distance of about 
fifty miles by river, was well settled. It was the oldest settle- 
ment, — made immediately after the taking of Fort Duquesne. 
"Near to Pittsburgh, " said Imlay, "the country is well-peopled, 
and there, as well as in Redstone, all the comforts of life are in 
the greatest abundance. Flour is manufactured in as good a 
style as in any part of America, and butter, cheese, bacon, and 
every kind of provisions can be had in the greatest quantity."" 
F. A. Michaux, who traveled through a portion of the interior 
about 1802, was amazed at the rapidity of growth. "Until 
1796 and 1797," said Michaux, "the banks of the Ohio were so 
thinly peopled that there were not more than twenty-five or 
thirty families in a space of four hundred miles, but since that 
time, emigrants, who have come for the most part from the 
mountainous districts of Pennsylvania and Virginia, have 
flocked, in great numbers, to these fertile banks; and the planta- 
tions have increased bo much, that, at present, they are not 
more than from one to three miles asunder, and some of them 
were always within sight from the middle of the river."'* The 
federal ceraus for 1790 gave the population of Kentucky as 
73,677, and of Tennessee as 35,691." By 1800 the number had 
nearly trebled, and at the latter date there were 45,365 persons in 
Ohio and 5641 in Indiana. 

n Imlay, op. oil., 27, 84. 

x Ibid., 37. 

™ F. A. Michftux, TraoelM, eto., p. 131. 

« Twl^lh Cenmu V. S. Popuiaiion, 1, pp. xni and xxiii. 
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Evidently the course of development in this region was very 
different from that of French and Spanish Louisiana. This 
great increase in numbers involved a growth of labor force for 
the production of the material of conunerce, a surplus for other 
markets, and a demand for commodities in exchange. The 
interior became a profitable field for the investment of capital. 
The prospects were great enough not only to stimulate local 
enterprise, but to induce eastern merchants to help finance the 
western trade. Thus the establishment by merchants of Phila- 
delphia of factors in Pittsburgh and New Orleans was a move 
to facilitate the flow of goods to and from the interior. The 
building of ocean-going vessels along the Ohio by eastern enter- 
prise was for the same purpose.'^ The towns of the interior 
were more than trading communities. They were the seat of 
manufactures destined to supply as far as possible the wants not 
only of the inhabitants and the farmers round about, but immi- 
grants, and to an ever increasing extent, the distant communities 
along the rivers. These developments laid the basis for many 
cross-currents of trade within the interior and for external 
commerce. 

One more observation should be made, namely, that the trade 
of the interior gravitated towards certain centers. Merchants 
of the towns mapped out in a general way the region they hoped 
to conquer, and keen rivalry grew up among them. These 
merchants served the needs of the communities by collectii^ 
produce for export, and by importing merchandise for distribu- 
tion. Exporting and transportation companies, banks, and 
insurance agencies appeared to perform necessary functions. 
The principal centers at this time were Lexington and Pitts- 
burgh; but Cincinnati, Louisville, Wheeling, Nashville, Knox- 
ville, and St. Louis were risii^ to importance. The external 
commerce was chiefly with Philadelphia and Baltimore; but a 
small amount of business was done with New York; and Alex- 
andria and Richmond obtained a poriiion of the trade of the 
more southern settlements. 

Lexington served one of the richest and most populous regiODS 

"Cf. wtfro. 
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of the interior.'' A considerable part of the two hundred and 
twenty thousand persons living in Kentucky in 1800 looked to 
it as their market. The road from Limestone, where goods 
destined for Kentucky were shipped from the Ohio river, led 
directly to the town; and it was connected by highways with 
Frankfort, Danville, and Nashville. To the east, roads stretched 
out in the direction of Philadelphia and Baltimore. With a 
population estimated at 3000 in 1800, 1«xington was the largest 
town in the West.'* The variety of its industries is shown by 
the fact that its manufactures included paper, tobacco, powder> 
nails, white-lead, furniture, rope, hats, harness, liquors, bagging, 
and flour, to name only the most important.*" F. Cuming, 
who traveled through Kentucky about 1805, said: "I^xington 
is expected to become the lai^est inland town of the United 
States. Perhaps there is no manufactory in this country which 
is not known here."** 

The other important industrial center was Pittsbui^. Like 
Lexington, it was noted for its manufactures and commerce. 
Before 1800, the town had become a producer of many articles 
of iron. Ships built in its yards found purchasers in the United 
States and Europe. Among its other products were hardware, 
cabinet work, clocks, wagons, whiskey, leather goods, and hats. 
The value of the manufactures of the town in 1803 was estimated 
at $350,000.** Besides supplying the interior with its own 
manufactures, Pittsburgh served as a staple for merchandise 
imported from the East. Thus, according to Michaux: "The 
greater part of the traders established at Pittsbui^, or in its 
environs, are partners, or factors to the commercial houses at 
Philadelphia. Their correspondents at New Orleans sell as 

*• The BeporUr (Lexington), May 14, 1817. In thi« issue it was said: Nearly all 
the large manufacturing eetabliahments in the state are located at this place and in itt 
vicinity." The Kentucky Oiuelte (Lexington), Sept. 2, 1816, said: "Lexington ia 
likewise the center and the great highway of the western country whtte many traiw. 
actions may be facilitated." And Nilee Register, VII, p. 339, refers to this town 
"which promisee to be the great inland city of theweston worid." 

" Michaux, p. ISO. 

•■ G. W. Ranck, Lexington, p. 241. 

■> Quoted from Ranck, p. 241. 

" G. W. Thurston, PiUAurgh At It It, p. 79. 
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much as they can for ready money, or they take in exchange 
cotton, indigo, clayed sugar, the productions of Lower Louisiana, 
which they forward, by sea, to the houses at Philadelphia or 
Baltimore, who are thus covered for their first advances. "*• 

Where credit was extended, the terms were generally from 
nine to twelve months. This was necessary not only because 
of the shortage of capital, and because the consumers were chiefly 
farmers who had to wait for a means of payment, but on ac- 
count of the peculiarities involved in marketing the produce. 
Local merchants served not only as middlemen between eastern 
merchants and western consumers, but performed the middle- 
man's function for many farmers in the marketing of their com- 
modities. Merchandise was exchanged sometimes for cash, but 
more often by means of barter. The produce received was sent 
by way of New Orleans to the East where the proceeds of the 
sale discharged the debts." In a measure, by entering into 
this dual relation with farmers, the merchants performed bank- 
ing functions. A considerable part of the trade was financed 
in this way. 

The costly method of communication at this time was pro- 
ductive of important results for western industry. While, on 
the one hand, it confined the consumption of imported com- 
modities to only the finer grades, on the other, it stimtdated 
manufactures of the cheaper goods. High freight rates acted as 
a very effective tariff protecting the nascent western industries 
handicapped by want of capital and labor." The difficulties 
in getting goods to market, however, aroused the inventive 
genius of the western people to find a cheap and quick method 
of moving freight." The results for the eastern cities were 
equally important. Since every dollar reduction in the hundred- 
weight of merchandise moving westward increased the demand 
for conmaodities, the eastern merchants were anxious to have 
the highways improved. Those cities, moreover, which were 

" Michaux, op. di., 75. 

"T. M, HarriB, The Jwmal of a Tow into the Territory NorthaeH of llie AUtgfum^ 
Mouniaint (1805), p. 42^ Miohaiuc, p. 248. 
" J. B. Dillon, Hiitory of Indiana, 85, 86. 
** J. L. Bishop, Hialory of Ameriam ManvfactwM, II, p. 90; Thunton, p. 81. 
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favored with the best commumcation, obtained the greatest 
amount of trade. Herein was found the significance of the 
demand for internal improvements. Even before 1800, the 
possibilities of developing the western markets by improving 
the highways had begun to excite rivalry among some of the 
seaboard cities. 

The freight from Baltimore to Pittsburgh in 1803 was about 
$4.50 per hundred pounds, and from Philadelphia about $5.00. 
To Lexington the charge was from $7.00 to $8.00. The time 
required for delivery at the place last named was from thirty- 
five to forty days.*' Merchants of Knoxville traded at Rich- 
mond as well as at Philadelphia and Baltimore. Freight to 
this town was from $6.00 to $7.00. The rates varied with the 
season of the year and with the volume of the east- and west- 
bound freight. No doubt the small cargoes offered to the wagons 
moving to the East tended to keep the rates high on shipments 
destined for the West.** 

Because of the high charges, the exports of the interior could 
move to distant markets only by the rivers. According to 
Michaux, the only western commodity that could pay the cost 
of land carriage from Kentucky to the East was ginseng." 
The principal method of conveyance along the rivers was by 
flat-boats, but before 1800, certain western merchants learned 
that by building ocean-going vessels they could accomplish a 
nimiber of results. In the first place, the sale of the vessel 
would be a source of profit. Boats could be built cheaply owing 
to the abundance of timber near the water's edge. The foun- 
dries of Pittsburgh and the rope-walks of Lexington and other 
places would supply important materials. But the ship itself 
would carry a cargo to market and thus would provide an outlet 
for some of the surplus of the locality. The fact that the freight 
would not need to be transferred at New Orleans to other vessels 
added to the prospective advantages. The enterprise, there- 
fore, promised to be successful. F. A. Michaux was authority 

" Harris, Jounud, pp. 42, 60; Michaux, pp. 67, 98. 
*• Michaux, 73. 
" IHd., 158. 
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for the statement that; "The mhabitanta of Marietta were the 
first who conceived the idea of exporting the products of the 
country directly to the Antilles, by a vessel constructed in their 
town, which they sent to Jamaica. The success which crowned 
this first attempt produced such an emulation among the inhab- 
itants of this part of the western country, that new vessels were 
launched at Pittsburgh and Louisville and sent immediately to 
the West Indies, or to New York and Philadelphia. "*" Sailors 
to operate these vessels were brought over the mountains from 
Philadelphia. Before 1812, seven ships, eleven brigs, six 
schooners, and two gun-boats were built at Marietta; and from 
1802 to 1805, four ships, three brigs, and three schooners were 
built at Pittsburgh.*' Other places along the Ohio and its 
upper tributaries engaged in boat-building." 

The immediate destination of many of these vessels, as the 
above account indicates, was some of the West India islands. 
Indeed, the merchants of the interior, like those of the seaboard 
cities, were anxious for a chance to supply this market. The 
prospects for success lay in the advantages for ship-biiilding 
and in the cheap supply of provisions obtained in the Ohio 
valley." But, of course, the navigation acts of the European 
countries which had island possessions stood in the way of 
trade. During the European wars, however. Great Britain 
was at times forced to open her ports to the Americans, and the 
same was true with France and Spain.** These conditions were, 
no doubt, among the chief causes for the rapid growth of the 
interest in sbip-buildiug along the Ohio before 1810. Ships 

" Travels, p. 1 10. For an account of the begiiuuDg of this induBtiy at Pittsburgh, 
see Isaac Harris, PiUaburgh Buaineti Dirtctory, 1837, p. 276; Bishop, op. at., U, p. 
89; HUlmy of BelmorU and Jegerson Connliu, Ohio, 485. 

" Ruf UH King, Ohio, 308. Neville B. Craig, HvOory of Pilltburgh, 287. 

" W. G. Lyford, Western Address Directory, 60. Thutaton, 8, 67. Bishop, II, 
pp. Ill, 115. Harris, Diredory, 250. 

" As early as 1770, this development was foreseen by British officials in America. 
In a communication addreesed to the Earl of Hillsborough in 1770 it was said :" Whcn- 
erer the farmers or mercbanta of the Ohio shall properly understand the businesB of 
transportation, they will build ecboonere, sloops, etc., on the Ohio, suitable for th« 
West India or European markets." Cf. Harris, Journal, p. 210. 

*• Timothy Pitkin, A Slatitlicai VUw, etc., 190, 218, 221. 
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were built on the western rivers after this year, but the number 
was small. 

Until some years after the introduction of the steamboat, the 
local trade of the Ohio was carried principally in keel-boats. 
As early as 1794, the trade between Cincinnati and Pittsbiu^ 
had become important enough to warrant the establishment of 
regular communications. Four boats were put in service with 
the expectation that a round trip was to be made between the 
two towns once every four weeks. The owners of these vessels 
advertised that "every person on board will be xmder cover"; 
that there was "no danger from bullets"; and that the boats 
were provided with "convenient port-holes for firing."" An- 
other kind of service was rendered by trading boats, which 
were suppUed with goods at the leading towns, and floated from 
settlement to settlement to vend the wares. 

It is impossible to state with certainty the value of river 
coDunerce owing to the fact that no reliable records were kept. 
The receipts at New Orleans from the Ohio in 1798 were esti- 
mated at $975,000, and it was asserted that the increase was 
at the rate of $300,000 a year.** According to the data col- 
lected by Bishop, the exports of Kentucky in 1802 were valued 
at S626,000, of Tennessee at $443,000, and of Indiana at 
$29,000." 

During the years before 1803 the workers of the interior had 
demonstrated what could be accomplished in industry even with 
a meager equipment. Great energy, keen business instinct, 
discernment of profitable enterprises, and versatility in meeting 
new industrial conditions, characterized their efforts. Men of 
this type, working in the midst of unbounded natural resources, 
could accomplish marvels in wealth production if given proper 
opportunities for development. Many of the appropriate 
opportunities were to be offered during the next twenty-five 
years. Population increased, new inventions added toproducii^ 
power, facilities for carrying on trade became more varied, new 

■* Cmttnd <tf the Northwat TmiUiry, Jan. 11, 1794. 
•• E. W. Gould, Fijly Yew$ on Ihe MUnttippi, 185. 
" Hilary of Arturiean iSanv/acbirtt, II, p. 95. 
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resources were discovered, and the governments, both state and 
national, became more actively interested in promoting the 
growth of industry. The mere mention of the steamboat and 
the stationary engine, of the use of coal, of the Erie canal and 
the Cumberland road, and the developments in banking, sug- 
gests, in each case, a series of beneficial results. Changes of 
the description mentioned above characterized this period; and, 
of course, commerce expanded greatly under the new forces. 

The population of the states bordering on the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers — including the settled portions of western 
Pennsylvania and Virginia — increased from about 735,000 in 
1800 to 1,500,000 in 1810, and to 2,700,000 in 1820." The 
three states immediately north of the Ohio increased from 
about 51,000 in 1800 to 783,000 in 1820. The region bordering 
on the Mississippi which was formerly under Spanish rule grew 
from about 49,000 to 234,000. In the meantime, the cotton 
states of the interior showed a notable growth. The manu- 
facturing towns of the Ohio valley increased rapidly, as did also 
New Orleans, under the influence of the growing commerce of 
the interior. New Orleans numbered 27,000 in 1820. Cin- 
cinnati surpassed Pittsbui^h as the most populous city of the 
Ohio valley.** 

Increased security in the interior due to the Indian treaties 
and to the removal of certain tribes, improved means of com- 
munication, greater facilities for obtaining a supply of food 
along the way, and the favorable reports sent back by the first 
settlers regarding the opportunities of the coxmtry were some 
of the causes promoting further immigration. '•■ And, as in 
former years, the literature of the travelers and the encourage- 
ment of speculators gave a further stimulus. To this should 
be added the work of the emigrant aid societies."" So rapid 
was the movement at times that the roads leading to the West 
were congested. "Missouri and Illinois," said Niles Register 
on November 30, 1816, "exhibit an interesting spectacle at this 



»• Dftniel Drake, Pidurt of CindmuUi (1815), pp. 27 ff. 
» Wttlem Spy (Cincinnati), Aug. 8, 1817. 
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time. A stranger to witness the scene would imagine that 
Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, and the Carolinas bad made 
an agreement to introduce them (the immigrants) into the 
bosom of the American family. Every ferry on the river is 
daily occupied in passing families, carriages and wagons, negroeSi 
carts, etc. ""* From a Cincinnati paper we quote the following: 
"We learn from travelers who just crossed the mountains that 
it is no unusual thii^ to pass one hundred families a day all 
steering to the first navigable waters of the Ohio river and its 
branches. The Albany Argus estimates the number that have 
passed the Great Western Turnpike through that part of the 
country since the first of September at 500 a week, — one hundred 
and twenty in one company, with their pastor at their head, past 
that place from one town in the District of Maine bound for 
Indiana. "»"» From September 19, 1817, to October 24 fol- 
lowing, five hundred and eleven wagons moved through Easton, 
Pennsylvania. On some of these days the wagons formed al- 
most a continuous procession."" In nine days of November of 
the same year, two hundred and sixty wagons passed over one 
turnpike in New York destined for the Alleghany river. So 
great was the emigration that it was feared that many would 
suffer for want of food.'" No wonder that those who remained 
in the East should become alarmed at the loss of population. 
"Great exertions have been made for some time past in New 
Ei^land," said a western paper, "to check this tide of emigra- 
tion. The governor of Connecticut lays great stress on this 
Bubject in his last message to the legislature, and advises the 
adoption of some means of keeping the enterprisii^ population 
at home."'** 

From a commercial point of view, the problems which now 
confronted the interior may be summed up in the words: "mar- 
kets," "selling organization," and "means of communication.'* 

'" NUa Rtgider, XI, p. 223. 
>■ WtOern Spv, Nov. 7, 1817. 
I" Ibid., Dec. 6, 1817; NiUi Rtffider, XIII, p. 224. 
«7Kd. 

'" WaUrn Spj/, Sept, 12, 1817; Jan. 7, 1817. Thia paper quotes the Easlem Argua 
of Portland, Maine, as opposed to permitting wholesale emigration. 
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The immigrants brought an Important market with them. 
Thus, in our quest for the source of demand for western products 
we should not overlook the immigrant trade. Indeed, this waa 
one of the most welcome of all demands, since the newcomers 
usually bought at a higher price than could be obtained from 
local merchants and paid cash. Meanwhile, the expanses 
incident to selling at a distance were avoided. Prosperity, at 
least along the routes of travel, was therefore closely connected 
with the westward movement. To illustrate from a western 
paper in 1823, when hard times had temporarily checked the 
migration: "Com and wheat will hardly pay for the expense of 
raising; pork and beef will not compensate for the trouble of 
production. Neither will admit of profitable transportation, 
and there is no demand for consumption at home, as immigra- 
tion has in a great measure ceased. "'<>' Nascent manufacturers 
in the interior towns probably felt the effect of the immigrant 
trade even to a greater extent than farmers and tavern-keepers- 
The initial wants were for boats, wagons, utensils, hardware, 
and such articles. But once the newcomer raised himself above 
the log cabin stage there arose a variety of demands appropriate 
to his improved conditions.*" 

In addition to supplying the immigrants, the farmers looked 
to the growing cities as consumers of a portion of their products. 
Furthermore, the manufacture of flour and liquors, and the 
packing of meat, would reUeve them of some of thdr surplus. 
But so rapid was the increase of the country region compared 
with the cities, that constmtiption lagged far behind the capacity 
for production. Nor was there any chance as yet of selling 
lai^e quantities of produce in distant markets. There was little 
demand in the East for western products because eastern 
farmers were still supplying those wants to a large extent. 
Moreover, the population along the southern Mississippi waa 
relatively small;'"* New Orleans was an uncertain market and 

i» EdvMrrUvilU SpeebUor (Illinoia), March 29, 1823. 

'" Tbwaites, Early Wetlem TraaOa, III, pp. 193, 194; Judge Hall, LtOeraJroin (te 
Wett, p 307; J. M. Peck, JVetc Guide (1836), 116 B. 
'— Cf . «upra. 
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easily glutted with the imports from the interior. "It not 
infrequently happens," said a western writer about 1823, "that 
a few boat loads will completely supply the demand. If an- 
other cargo then arrives, the owner is obliged either to sacrifice 
it or to leave it in store. In the latter case, if it consists of flour 
or bacon, it suffers much from the heat and humidity of the ' 
climate, and its value is not infrequently diminished one half 
or three fourths. ""' Before 1820, the imports into New Orleans 
from the interior had only twice exceeded $12,000,000 a year, 
and the greater part of the cargoes was composed of other 
articles than provisions."* The receipt of flour in 1825 was 
only 140,546 barrels, of bacon 1210 hogsheads and 385 boxes, 
of hams 367 hogsheads and 71 boxes, and of lard 34,373 kegs 
and 486 barrels and 47,960 pounds in bulk."* This was only an 
insignificant part of what the interior was capable of sending 
south at this time. As for external markets for flour and pro- 
visions, the West had yet to await the epoch-making changes of 
the years after 1825 for the stimulating demand of the eastern 
states. Before 1825, practically all the exports from the Miss- 
issippi valley, except live-stock which walked to market, were 
sent by way of New Orleans, and the small receipts of that city 
shown above indicate that eastern consimiption of western 
foodstuffs was relatively small. Thus the assertion of western 
writers that the people north of the Ohio were depressed for 
want of markets is borne out by the facts. "The problem of 
development," said Rufus King, "had become critical. . . . 
Thousands were pouring in, but the question was how to get 
their products out.""* And a western paper answering the 
charge of the critics that the pioneers were lazy and indolent 
said: "The farmer thinks it unnecessary to plant more grain 
than can be disposed of at home; thus, part of his time passes 
in a state of inactive languor; but once point to him a market 

"* L. C. Beck, GaxeUxer of laiiwia and Miswuri, p. 33. 

"> Gould, op. eit., p. 214. 

in James Hall, Note» on the WetUm Stale*, pp. 276-277. That this was not am 
exceptional year is Bhown by the receipts from 1826 to 1830 which were: 129,094 
bairels, 131,096 barrels, 152,593 barrelB, 157,323 barrels, and 133,700 barrels. 

"• Rufus King, Ohio, 346. 
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where he may have a sure sale for his produce and every nerve 
is exerted in the cause of industry. ""* 

The commerce of the interior, however, rested on other prod- 
ucts than grain and provisions. First of all, there was the 
growing voliuue of regional exchanges based partly on the 
■ variety of resources, and partly on differences in industrial 
st^es in the various sections. Certain portions of Kentucky 
were noted for the production of hemp and tobacco. The former 
supplied the factories at Lexington and Louisville with raw 
material for cotton bagging, rope, and cordage, which, in turn, 
sought the cotton states partly by way of New Orleans and 
partly through Pittsburgh.'" Missouri shipped lead to the 
white-lead factories of Cincinnati, Louisville, and Pittsburgh, 
and sent large quantities of metal to New Orleans for export."* 
A portion of the furs collected at St. Louis was consumed in the 
Ohio valley, and the remainder sent to eastern markets by way 
of Pittsburgh or New Orleans.'" Large quantities of salt were 
produced along the Kanawha river in western Virginia, and on 
the Conemaugh in western Pennsylvania for the supply of the 
interior."' White pine, brought down the Alleghany river 
from western New York, was marketed through Pittsburgh."* 
In all the leading towns were manufactures of machinery, hard- 
ware, boots and shoes, hats, harness, fumitiu'e, flour, agricul- 
tural implements, liquors, etc. Because of the expense of 
transportation, the nearness to raw materials was an important 
factor in the localization of these industries. Pittsbui^h and 
Cincinnati were noted for the production of iron and machinery, 

"< EdwardttrUU (lUinois) Spectator, Sept. 18, 1S21. 

■" Nila RegUter, VI, p. 250, Supplement. The value of the manufacturee of hemp 
at LeicmgtoD in 1811 was given as 1500,000. About 1830 it was said that upwards 
of one million yards of cotton bagging were maoufactured hen. Cf. R. Bache, 
View of the Valley of the Mitaiaippi, p. 196. About 1810, 1,378,900 pounds of bag- 
gbg, yam, etc., were said to have been e]q>orted through Pittsburg. Cf, W. G. 
Lyford, Western Addre»a Dxreciory, p. 63. 

"•Cf. James HaU, N0U9, pp. 278, 279. 

"' Ibid. 

•■» Lippincott, "The Eariy Salt Trade of the Ohio VaUey, " Jow. Polit. Been., XX, 
1029 ft. 

"• T. Flint, History ond t?eos- 0/ <A< Jlf MS. Voa«y (1832) , I, 425. 
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and for the building of steamboats. Glass manufactured at 
Fittsbiu'gh was sold throughout the interior. After 1S19, 
pork-packing and related industries characterized the enterprise 
of Cincinnati. St. Louis and New Orleans were principally com- 
mercial cities, the former being the entrep6t for the vast region 
west of the Mississippi river, and New Orleans performed a 
similar function for goods moving to and from the interior. In 
all these activities there was an ample basis for a large volume of 
regional exchanges. 

The products of the southern states afforded materials for a 
growing coDunerce. Louisiana continued to produce sugar on 
an increasing scale. In 1S22-1$23 the yield was estimated at 
30,000 hogsheads, and in 1825-1826 at 45,000 hogsheads.'" 
The greater part of this was exported from New Orleans to the 
eastern cities of the United States, but a portion of the crude 
product supplied refineries at Cincinnati and Louisville. An 
establishment in operation at the latter place in 1818 had a 
capacity of 1500 pounds a day.'*' Meanwhile, the cultiu-e of 
cotton was now giving the southern interior a valuable product. 
The exports from New Orleans amounted to 171,800 bales in 
the year 1822-1823, and 249,000 bales in 1825-1826.'*' 

In a new country like the interior, the character of organiza- 
tion of the markets was forced to undergo a rather rapid evolu- 
tion ; and this was greatly inBuenced by the great immigration. 
So large was the influx of numbers, and the increase of com- 
modities produced by their labor, that the capital and enter- 
prise of the towns were taxed beyond capacity to handle the 
trade. Thousands of pioneers were, therefore, thrown upon 
their own resources to dispose of their goods. No doubt this 
was responsible for much of the experimenting and confusion 
that characterized the early marketing processes. "For want 

"" De Bow, Commercial Revievi, IV, p. 62. 

"■ H.. M'MuTtrie, Hiatory of LouitvUU, p. 133; BenCBSseday, flutortro/ I^utMOt, 
p. 155; Nilea Register, X, p. 369; Biabop, II, p. 247. An eetablishment was erected 
at Cincinnati in 1815. Cf. Cincinnati Directory, 1819, p. 37. According to Drake 
and Mansfield, Cincinnati in I8S6, p. 63, a refinery in Cincinnati that year had a 
capacity of 180,000 pounds a year. 

"> Hunt's Ueretumt'a Maganne, XXIII, p. 65S. 
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of merchants or others who were to make a business of carrying 
our staples to market," stud Thomas Ford referring to lUinois, 
"our farmers undertook to be their own merchants and traders. 
This practice prevailed extensively in the western country. A 
farmer would produce or get together a quantity of corn, flour, 
bacon, and such articles. He would build a flat-bottomed boat 
on the shore of some river or lai^e creek, load his wares into it, 
and awaiting a rise of water, with a few of his negroes to assist 
him, would float down to New Orleans."'** This process was 
rarely successful as Ford subsequently shows. "The voyage," 
said this author, "was long, tedious, and expensive. When he 
arrived there, he found himself in a strange city, filled with 
sharpers ready to take advantage of his necessities. Everybody 
combined against him to profit by his ignorance of business, 
want of friends, or commercial connections; and nine times out 
of ten he returned a broken merchant ... to a desolate 
farm, which had been neglected whilst he was gone. One crop 
was lost by absence, and another by taking it to market. "'" 

Nothing could illustrate better the need of a division of labor 
between farming and merchandising. Merchants were wanted 
who could provide capital, enterprise, and a knowledge of the 
markets, and who could assume the risks of disposing of the 
goods. This was necessary, and in the absence of this service 
the community suffered. "It has been a matter of regret," 
said an Illinois paper in 1821, "that Illinois, for the number of 
its inhabitants, and the fertility of its soil, has exported less than 
any other state in the Union. This was in some measure owing 
to the want of capital, or that nches were so equally distributed 
that few of our citizens would think it prudent to risk a boat load 
of produce on their own floating.""* In the absence of mer- 
chants, the farmers of Jackson county, Illinois, oi^anized an 
exporting company and bound themselves by articles of agree- 
ment. Such methods, however, were transitory, for it could 
not be expected that farmers, even when united, could acquire 

>*■ Hitiary ^ lUinoit, p. 99. Cf. diacuBBion of the same subject in Fred. Gerturd, 
lUinois At It It, 67, 68; »nd in T. Flint, ReooUediont, 247. 
•" Ford, 98, 99. 
■>• EdieardivaU Speetator, Jim. 22, and Jan. 29, 1822. 
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the knowledge or business connections to enable them to succeed 
as merchants. Thus the needs of trade shortly called into 
exbtence a class of men who relieved many of the farmers from 
becoming their own traders. Sometimes this service was ren- 
dered by persons who bought the produce, or obtained it by 
bartering merchandise. They became the owners of the goods 
and assumed the risks of disposition.'" In the course of time, 
commission men came on the scene to do the work of collecting, 
storing, and shipping of commodities. Thus, merchants at 
Pittsburgh in 1S19 advertised that they owned a warehouse, and 
that goods consigned to them would be forwarded promptly to 
destination, subject to a charge of two and one-half per cent."' 

But even these services were not accepted promptly by all 
producers. In many instances prejudice and tradition worked 
to maintain the old methods, and long after the introduction of 
the steamboat, many farmers floated their own produce to 
Cincinnati, Louisville, and New Orleans. 

Upon the merchants of the interior rested the task of organiz- 
ing the markets. Their activity tended to draw trade to cer- 
tain centers. Merchants of these served commercial needs by 
importing articles from the East for distribution, and by col- 
lecting and exporting whatever their own community had to 
offer. In these centers were exporting companies, banks, and 
insurance agencies. The cities became the source of the capital 
and enterprise which leavened the country round about. It 
might be concluded that city and country regions had mutual 
interests, — the former being home-markets, so to speak, and 
the wider their control over their tributary country the greater 
their prosperity. 

For commercial purposes the situation of Pittsburgh was one 
of the best in the interior. A variety of resources afforded a 
firm basis for manufactures. Among these were the "indis- 
pensable ahments, " coal and iron, and lumber might be added."* 
Splendid water connections gave access to larger supplies when 

"•Fold, 88. ■ 

I" G. H. Thuraton, PUUimrgh At It la, p. 24. 

"•Thurston, op. eU., p. 24. 
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these were needed. The manufactures of the city, therefore, 
produced an independent source of commerce. Favorably 
situated on one of the most frequented highways between the 
East and West, Pittsburgh received all the stimulating effects 
of the westward movement. Even the smoky air of the city 
was declared to be " anti-miasmatic. "■** By the Alleghany 
connections were made with western New York. The Monon- 
gahela led to the farming and mineral regions of southwestern 
Pennsylvania and western Virginia. The highways through 
central Pennsylvania connected directly with Philadelphia from 
whence came an ever increasing volume of goods for western 
consumption. During 1813 upwards of four thousand wagon 
loads of merchandise came westward over these roads; and 
in the same year, 350 boat-loads of commodities, including 
lead, saltpeter, peltries, bagging, and yarn arrived at Pitts- 
burgh for transportation eastward."" From April 1, 1825, to 
the same date, 1826, 3460 wagons were said to have passed along 
the "pike" with 13,840,000 pounds of freight on which the cost 
of carriage was $415,000.'*' The immediate market of the city 
included much of western Pennsylvania and Virginia, and a 
portion of eastern Ohio; but local and imported commodities 
were distributed from this center throughout the interior."* 

Merchants of Cincinnati looked with a jealous eye on the 
growth of Pittsburgh. When the country was in the throes of 
the hard times following the panic of 1819, a Cincinnati paper 
could not refrain from the remark that, "By the confession of a 
recent gazette of that place, Pittsburgh is reduced from 10,000 
to 7000 inhabitants."'" Prophets were not wanting to assert 
that Cincinnati was destined to outrank her rival in population 
and industry. This was the forecast of Daniel Drake in 1815. 

"' S. Jonea, PiUaburgk in the Year 1816, p. 31. 

>" Lyford, 67. 

"" S. Jonea, p. 88; Bache, p. 88. 

"'Sen. Ex. Doe. No. 112 (32d Cong., Ist Seas.), p. 717. Jones said, referring to 
the scope of the market of Pittsburgh : "While we are supplying the West and South 
withtTOn,nailB,gls8H,whiBkey, paper, cottons, casting, etc., we are supplying the North 
with dry-goodB, groceries, and all kinds of merchandise, and the E^t with lineo, 
feathers, bees-wax, bacon, lard, flour, and a variety of domestic products. " Cf. p, 86. 

« Cincinnati CoreOe, Nov. 7, 1821. 
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He reasoned that "the coal and iron of that place will indeed 
long continue abundant; but these are easily floated with the 
current to the towns below, which can thus establish the manu- 
factures dependent on these important articles, with nearly as 
much facility as they are set up in Pittsburgh — while that town 
must obtain its cotton and sugar, its hemp and lead, at an 
expense of freightage, taking these articles together, more than 
twice as great as that paid by us. The country around that 
place is, moreover, rugged and sterile, in comparison with that 
about Cincinnati and Louisville."'" With some exceptions 
Drake reasoned correctly. Cincinnati was able to receive crude 
iron cheaply, and the magnitude of her manufactures based 
upon this material shows her advantages.'*' The extent to 
which Cincinnati was drawing upon her rich agricultural sur- 
roundings is indicated by her exports of 1826. These included: 
55,000 barrels of flour; 14,500 barrels of whiskey; 17,000 barrels 
of pork; 1,280,000 pounds of lard; 1,425,000 pounds of ham and 
bacon; 302,000 pounds of feathers, and 78,800 pounds of bees- 
wax. More than three fifths of her exports this year had been 
previously imported from the country region."* 

The region served by the city in 1826 included Ohio west of 
the Muskingum, nearly all of Indiana, a lat^e part of Kentucky, 
and, to some extent, Kaskaskia, Illinois, and Ste. Genevieve 
and St. Louis, Missouri. Flour, iron, furniture, and white-lead 
were received at St. Louis from Cincinnati.'*' Pork and whiskey 
were sent to the Atlantic states, and lard to Cuba.'** At an 
early date Cincinnati was provided with banking facilities. The 
Miami Exporting company was incorporated in 1803. Appar- 
ently, the original purpose was to deal in provisions, but within 
a short time this object was abandoned, and the comgaxiy 

»" Picture o( Cincinnati, 230, 231. " ■ ' 

■■* See Drake and M&nafield, pp. 76, 77, for imports into CiDcinnati in I82Q. 

"* Drake and Mansfield, 77. 

'" Missouri Republiean, March 31, 1829; May 18, 1830. One hundred and tortj 
barrels of "Cincinnati Bour" and thirty barrels of whiskey were advertiaed in St 
Louis papers in 1819. Cf. Si. Leuii Enquirer, Dec. 22, 1819; Dec. 20, 1819; March 
19, 1830. 

•>* Drake and Mansfield, 76. 
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engaged in a banking business. A branch of the Second United 
States Bank was located at Cincinnati."* 

St. Louis occupied a unique position in the commercial devel- 
opment of the interior. We have seen that it was chiefly a 
market for lead and furs; that a portion of the supply of these 
articles entered into the manufactures and commerce of the 
cities of the Ohio valley; and that lead and furs exported from 
this city contributed materially to the commerce of New Orleans. 
In turn, St. Loms received many commodities from these places 
for consumption and trade. Commercially, therefore, St. 
Louis was intimately related to the cities to the east and south. 
But the feature of its history at this time was not so much in 
its importance as a trade center, but in that it was the seat of an 
enterprise which was exploiting the great region west of the 
Mississippi river. Its citizens saw the opportunities of the 
country, provided much of the capital for exploitation, and 
promoted the work. 

It will be recalled that during the Spanish domination, traders 
from St. Louis were restricted to the area bounded roughly by 
a line west through southern Iowa to central Nebraska, thence 
south to southern Kansas, and east, reaching the Mississippi 
about the southern boundary of the present state of Missouri. 
Before 1830, the territory tributary to this city was widened to 
include most of the region which contained valuable fur resources 
between the Mississippi and the Pacific. Some of the important 
causes involved in this expansion were the favorable reports 
brought back by Lewis and Clark from the Northwest, the 
organization of lai^e companies which were financially able to 
stand the strain of trading at a distance, and the War of 1812 
. wliieh diminished the influence of the British traders from the 
! North.'" That General William Ashley, who was the first to 
exploit the valuable beaver country of the central Rocky moun- 
tains, was able to collect during the years from 1822 to 1826 

>>• Ibid., p. 80. Cineinjtati DirtoloTy, 1820, p. 161. 

"• H. M. Chittenden, Fur Trade of the Far Wetl, I, p. 119; Sen. Doc. No. m {20th 
Cong., 2d Seas), p. 8; Axnerican Slate Papers, Indian Afain, II, p. 202; Hunt's 
MereharU'e Magazine, III, 202 ff.; Witeonttin Uiti. Col., XIX, p. 314, note; XX, p. 
xu; NiU$ Rtffieler, XII, p. 348; XV, p. 182. 
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fuTB valued at $250,000 was inspiring to the St. Louis traders."^ 
Ashley's immediate successors pushed the trade to the Pacific 
coast. Said a St. Louis paper in 1831: "They usually employ 
from eighty to one hundred and eighty men who traverse the 
whole country from California to the mouth of the Columbia 
river."'" Traders working in the Southwest about this time 
reached streams flowing into the Pacific ocean.'" 

Our knowledge of the value of the fur trade at St. Louis is 
based on estimates of contemporaries, and many of these esti- 
mates are undoubtedly wide of the truth. For example, Senator 
Thomas Benton, in 1822, stated that the investment in trading 
on the upper Mississippi was $120,000, and on the Missouri and 
its tributaries, $200,000, excluding boats, provisions, wages, 
etc.'** Major Biddle, on the other hand, said that the invest- 
ment of the St. Louis traders in 1819 was about $53,000. A 
St. Louis Directory of 1821 gave the total value of the commerce 
of St. Louis as $2,000,000 of which $600,000 was said to be due 
to the fur trade. A statement usually accepted as conservative 
was that of Thomias Allen made in 1847 at a celebration of the 
founding of St. Louis. According to Mr. Allen, the average 
annual value of the fur trade during the years from 1808 to 1847 
was from $200,000 to $300,000.'" 

Another branch of industry which was destined to contribute 
largely to commerce during the next thirty-five years was the 
overland trade with Santa F& Transportation was so difficult 
from the Mexican ports to the interior provinces of northern 
Mexico that American traders believed that country could be 
supplied from Missouri. The hope of obtaining some of the 
gold and silver for which Mexico was famed added zest to the 
enterprise. Ever since 1804, when William Morrison, a well- 

>"Cluttenden, I, p. 281. 

"'St. Louis TtniM, Maidi S, 1831. 

"■ MUtouri Adeoeaie (St. Charles), Jan. 8, 1825; Nik* lUgitter, XXUI, p. 177; 
Bittory oj Howard and Cooper ComUiet, Miatouri, pp. 153, 154. 

"* American Slate Papera, Indian Affairt, II, p. 202; Almala <tf Congrttt (17th 
Cong., lat Sees., 1821-1822), p. 418. 

"* De Bow, Commercial Bemew, IV, p. 553; Eighty Yean <4 Progrtm of the United 
SUOee (C. L. Flint and others ed.), p. 344. 
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knowD merchant of Kaskaskia, sent an agent to Santa F6, 
Americans had attempted to trade with that town, but invari- 
ably met with failure, due to the opposition of the Spanish 
authorities, until about 1821 when the Mexican independence 
gave the desired opportunity.'" In the issue of September 7, 
1822, NUea Register recorded that: "St. ¥6 of New Mexico is 
now often visited by our traders. "'" The years 1824 and 1825 
were noted for the beginning of the commerce on a large scale. 
The caravan of the former year consisted of twenty-three wagons, 
and the proceeds of the year's business were estimated at $190,- 
000.'** The Santa F6 trade brought an incidental benefit to 
Missouri by increasing the quantity of metallic circulation, 
which result, said a Missouri paper, "is highly gratifying because 
our local position places us under comparative disadvantages 
with respect to other markets.""' 

The fur and Santa ¥6 trade attracted the merchants princi- 
pally to the West and Southwest. The exploitation of the 
lead resources of the upper Mississippi river, about 1826, opened 
a new source of trade. Metal had been formerly produced in 
this region by the Red Men. Julien Dubuque, who established 
himself in 1788 among the Indians in the vicinity of the present 
city which bears his name, shipped lead and furs to St. Louis. 
But the removal of the English influence as a result of the War 
of 1812, and the success of Colonel James Johnson of Kentucky 
in the exploitation of the resources about Galena seemed to 
have been the immediate causes for the development of the 
indiMtry.'*' About 1826 miners began to move into that region 
in great numbers. According to the Missouri Rejiublican of 
March 15, 1827: "The immigration this spring to the United 
States' lead mines on the upper Mississippi is Immense." 

"■ Hunt's Merchant'^ Mai;azine, XI, p. 502; MUsouri Republican, Jan. 10, 1S£4; 
Major Z. M. Pike, Exphrator}/ Trasek, p. 314; Sen. Doc. No. 47S (26th Cong., 1st 
SesB.), p. 6. 

'" a. vol. XXIII, p. ift 

"■ Miamuri Advocate, April 23, 182S, June 10, 1825, Nov. 6, 1825; Nite* Rcffitler, 
XXIX, pp. 54. 100, 197. 

"* Utiasowi Adooeate, Jui. 8, 1826. i 

"• WUc. Hiat. Col., II, p. 229; Ford, p. 67. 
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Thomas Ford estimated the populatioD of Galena and vicinity 
in 1827 at from six to seven thousand.'" The amount of metal- 
lic lead produced in the upper Mississippi lead region in 1825 
was 664,000 pounds, and in 1827, 5,182,000 pounds."* The 
marketing of this metal through St. Louis, the shipment from 
thence of merchandise and provisions, and the establishment of 
new boat lines to communicate with the mineral country, gave 
a new stimulus to the bi^iness of the city. Meanwhile, the 
receipts of lead from the North tended to give St. Louis an 
advantage as a lead market as against Ste. Genevieve. Mean- 
while, the mineral region of southeast Missouri was undergoing 
development. From 1800 to 1829 the production of metal from 
this source was estimated at $4,188,000.'" 

St. Louis was splendidly located for the purposes of commerce. 
The site had been deliberately chosen by Pierre Ligueste Laclede 
in 1763 because of its favorable position for the fur trade. The 
development of steamboat navigation emphasized the impor- 
tance of the location. With its bold, deep, river front, permitting 
boats to anchor close to shore, St. Louis offered the first con- 
venient landing place below the mouth of the Missouri river. 
The comparative shallowness of the Mississippi continuing 
northward caused this city to become the head of navigation 
for the larger vessels trading with New Orleans, and the base 
for boats of lighter draft playing in the upper Mississippi and 
its tributaries, and in the Illinois and Ohio.'" This was the 
most convenient place of supply for the army posts of the west- 
em frontier, and for the headquarters of many government 
officers having business in the western coimtry. At one time, 
the merchants of St. Louis seriously contemplated the develop- 
ment of commerce with the East Indies by way of the Mi^ouri 
and Columbia rivers.'" 

■" Ford, 68. 

'"Mitsouri Bepubliean, Much 4, 1828; Hunt's Merchatit'a Magarine, XIII, 
p. 679. 

»" Mixmuri Geol. Survey (1894), VII, p. 640. 

"• De Bow, Commercial Remew, I, pp. 147-151; 51. Loaie PtMie Advertieer, April 
20, 1825; H. M. Braclcenridge, Views ofLouUiana, 120-124; Caleb Atwater, Bemarkt 
Made on a Tour lo Prairie du Chien, 50. 

"" 8l. Louie Enquirer, Nov. 27, 1819. 
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The most important entrep6t for the products of the Missis- 
sippi valley was New Orleans. It is hardly necessary to point 
out the relation of this city to the commerce of the interior. 
Until the completion of the Erie canal, almost all the surplus of 
the Mississippi valley was exported southward. A reference to 
the receipts of New Orleans shows that these were as varied as 
the country could produce. The most important were cotton, 
sugar, tobacco, and foodstuffs. But the imports often included 
considerable quantities of cotton bagging, glass, iron, lumber, 
lead, furs, and other articles. After 1817, the heavier kinds of 
dry-goods and groceries came to the interior by way of New 
Orleans; the latter usually included large quantities of sugar and 
coffee. Commercial relations with the cities up-river, with the 
East, and with the markets of Europe required many facilities. 
Banks, commission men, cotton factors, ship and steamboat 
agents, and insurance companies played their part in promoting 
the growth of trade. The marketing of cotton was especially 
important since that commodity became the greatest export. 
Some planters consigned cotton to foreign ports on their own 
account, but much the greater portion was shipped by mercantile 
houses to which it was sold by the growers. The chief market 
was Liverpool, although varying quantities were distributed to 
a number of the ports of Europe and to the seaboard cities of the 
United States. The Liverpool trade was conducted through 
brokers who estimated the value of the product and sold it. 
On the other hand, brokers were often employed by the buyers, 
many of whom were Manchester cotton dealers."' 

In addition to markets and organization, a third requisite for 
the commercial development of the interior was a rapid and 
cheap means of communication. During the years under dis- 
cussion, this was probably the least important of the three. 
That even the crude process of sending produce down river by 
flat-boats answered fairly well the commt^rcial needs of the 
export trade is witnessed by the fact that long after the intro- 
duction of the steamboat farmers continued to use this cheap, 
though slower and more hazardous process. But the up-river 

"• Hunt's Merchant'^ Magatiw, IV, p. 221. 
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commerce and the trade among the various sections suffered 
seriously under the old method of conveyance. Keel-boats 
could not ascend the middle of the stream. To avoid the swift 
current at the bends they were compelled to cross the river 
frequently. Stoddard stated that 390 crossings were required 
from New Orleans to St. Louis and thereby the journey waa 
lengthened over 400 miles.'" Because of the difficulty and 
expense the rates from New Orleans to the towns on the Ohio 
and upper Mississippi were often higher than from Philadelphia 
to Pittsburgh by land. From 1786 to 1811 passengers from 
New Orleans to Pittsburgh paid $160, and freight about $6.75 
per hundred."' As a result, there was very little up-river trade. 
Previous to 1817, twenty barges, averaging 100 tons each, mak- 
ing but one trip a year, sufficed for the inland commerce from 
New Orleans. On the upper Ohio, there were about 150 keel- 
boats of 30 tons each, which made the voyage from Pittsburgh to 
Loiusville and retiim in about two months.'^' 

No doubt the prospects of an increasing freight business, and 
the prospective profits from the carriage of immigrants and 
their cargoes influenced the determination of Fulton to intro- 
duce the steamboat on the western rivers. Governor W. C. C. 
Claiborne of Louisiana ui^ed the project upon the inventor, 
but on account of the "great expense and heavy advances," 
the only condition on which Fulton would venture was a 
promise of the "exclusive privilege to navigate the waters 
of the Mississippi passing through the territory of Orleans. "•" 
Claiborne laid the matter before the legislature of Louisiana 
with the result that in 1811 the privileges were granted. 
Upon receipt of a copy of the act, Fulton planned the con- 
struction of the New Orleans, the firet steamboat on the 
western rivers. 

Thus, the West was confronted with the problem of monopoly. 
Although the people of Ohio and Kentucky protested, the legis- 

"'' Stoddard, op. cU., p. 375, 

"• W. A. Lloyd, SUamhoat and RaUroad Guide, p. 17. 

"■ James Hall, The Wea, p. 13. 

'"A^eu OrUmu Gatelie, Jan. 26, 1817. 
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lature of Louisiana refused to withdraw the grant.'" For a 
time, the monopoly tended to keep other boat-builders out of 
the business; and this partially accounts for the fact that be- 
tween 1811 and 1817 only seven steamboats were built.'** F\il- 
ton's claim, however, was finally denied by a Louisiana court, 
and the general question involved was settled in the case of 
Gibbons vs. Ogden in which Chief Justice Marshall declared that 
"commerce, undoubtedly, is traflSc, but it is something more; it 
is intercourse"; that it comprehended "navigation," and that 
the regulation of commerce with the states came within the 
purview of the general government.'*' 

In addition to the discouragements just named, doubts as to 
the practicability of up-river navigation retarded capital from 
venturing in the building of steamboats. If these vessels could 
move only down river, flat-boats answered the purpose just as 
weU. Hence, the West awaited a practical demonstration of 
the feasibility of navigation up-stream. This proof was given 
in 1817 when the Washington made the round trip between 
Louisville and New Orleans in forty-five days.'" Forthwith, 
other boat-builders entered the business. Seven boats were 
constructed in 1817, twenty-five in 1818, thirty-four in 1819, 
ten in 1820, and twenty-seven in 1825.'*' In the last named 
year, according to the Missouri Republican, there were about 
one hundred and twenty-five steamboats in the West, with an 
aggregate tonnage of over 21,500.'" 

In some instance, steamboats were owned entirely by private 
individuals, but the amount of capital and risk involved caused 
the joint-stock principle to be preferred. The cost of a vessel, 
during the period under discussion, was from $15,000 to $35,000, 

>•■ Weglem Spy (CiDcinnati), Nov. 12, 1817i ReporUr (LexingtoD), Feb. 21, ISie, 
March 20, 1816, April 17, 1816; Keniwky GateUe, Feb. 5, 1816, Nov. 11, 1810; Wett- 
em InUtligeneer (Kaskaskia), Nov. 27, 1816. 

1" Kentucky Gazette, Feb. 5, 1816. 

"> Joseph P. Cotton, Jr., Thx Conttitvliorud Deeigione of John Marihall, II, pp. 
42,48. 

•" Thurston, op. eit., 72, 73; Cincinnaii Directory, 1858-1859, p. 10. 

'" Drake and Mansfield, op. cil., p. 73. 

"* Jan. 25, 1825. Drake and Manafield gave 143 as the number of steamboats 
operating m 1826, and the tonnage about 24,000. 
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depending on the size of the vessel. The average life of a steam- 
boat was from four to five years; consequently builders could 
count on a steady business not only in the provision of more 
vessels to meet the increase of the traffic, but to replace those 
which were constantly paesing out of service. According to 
Thurston, the formation of companies to build steamboats waa 
a popular enterprise at Pittsburgh during the early history of 
the steamboat."^ A stock subscription list was going ■ the 
rounds at Louisville in 1815.»" Apparently, there was no great 
difficulty in obtaining capital owing to the belief that money 
invested in steamboats brought handsome returns. It was 
claimed, for example, that the New Orleans, in her first year, 
cleared over $20,000 which was more than half her cost. In 
this connection, James Hall asserted that "a few instances, in 
which large profits were realized, induced a great number of 
individuals to embark in the business, and the tonnage has 
always been greater than the trade demanded. " But, according 
to Hall, " a committee of gentlemen who were appointed a few 
years ago by a number of steamboat owners satisfied themselves 
that, although the benefits conferred on our country by steam- 
boat navigation were incalculable, the stock Invested in boats 
was, as a general rule, a losing investment.""* 

If the investors were the losers, nevertheless the West was 
amply supplied with steamboats, and the freight rates declined. 
About 1830 the average chaise from St. Louis to New Orleans 
was thirty-seven and a half cents a hundred, and returning 
sixty-two and a half cents. From New Orleans to Nashville 
the rate was about the same as to St. Louis. To Cincinnati it 
was from eight to ten cents higher, and to Pittsburgh about 
fifteen cents above the Louisville rate.'" 

Western writers have spoken with great enthusiasm of the 
contribution of the steamboat. It was said that "without its 
aid, the Mississippi valley would have remained long a rich 

M'Thureton, op. cU., p. 71. 

"• ReporUr (Ltamgton), Oct. 25, 1815, Nov. 15, 1815. 

"• Note* m (Ae WMtrni SlaUt, p. 240. 

"* American Almanae, 1832, p. 267; B&cbe, op. eit., p. 3S8. 
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wonder.""' James Hall urged that the steamboat "has con- 
tributed more than any single cause, perhaps more than all 
other causes which have grown out of human skill, combined, 
to advance the prosperity of the West.""* But, in truth, a 
number of causes were operating to produce this result. With- 
out markets for the surplus of the interior, the steamboat would 
have contributed little. The great inventions which were 
promoting the growth of the factory system, and the growing 
demand for food-products by the factory population, were 
potent forces; and transportation over the Erie canal, after 
1825, helped to bring about severe competition between eastern 
and western farmers, with the result that the demand increased 
for the cheaper products of the West. The purchasing power 
of the interior increased because its selling power grew. The 
steamboat exerted its influence in this setting of circumstances. 
It confen^d great benefits by increasing the speed and conven- 
ience of communication, and by lowering the cost. Because 
of the higher prices obtained for exports, and the reduced cost 
of impori^s, labor yielded a lai^er return of desirable things. 
The result was a great stimulus to industry. 

An immediate result of the introduction of the steamboat 
was a demand for the improvement of the rivers. Snags and 
bars gave scarcely any trouble to the shallow, slow-movii% 
crafts of former times, but the new mode of communication 
altered the case. A statement of the difficulties to navigation 
will make clear the basis for the demand for improvement. 
According to an inspection of the Ohio river about 1823 by 
General Bernard and Major Totten, the channel between 
Louisville and Cairo was crossed by twenty-one bars which 
rendered it impassable by steamboats six months in the year."* 
It was impossible for steamboats to cross the falls at Louisville 
except at high water. In addition, snags and sawyers were 
responsible for enormous losses, with the contingent evil of 
high freight and insurance rates. From the beginnii^ of steam- 

■'i Hunt's Merdutnt'a UagatiM, XXIX, p. 661. 

'" Hall, op. eit. 

"» HouM Ex. Doe. No. S6 {17th Cong., 2d Ben,), pp. Zi^ieq. 
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boat DavigatioD to 1825, over twenty-five per cent of the boats 
which passed out of service were destroyed by sDags.*" During 
the years from 1822 to 1832, the estimated loss of property on 
the Ohio and Mississippi rivers from this cause was given as 
$1,743,500."' 

Armed with these facts the western people were able to appeal 
strongly for aid. As early as February, 1819, Congress enacted 
a law providing for the survey of the watercourses north and 
west of the Ohio, and tributary to and west of the Mississippi.'" 
Six thousand, five hundred dollars were devoted to this work. 
For the purpose of learning the most practicable mode of im- 
provement, an act of April 14, 1820, provided for the survey of 
the Ohio from Louisville to Cairo, and of the Mississippi thence 
to the Gulf.'" A law approved May 24, 1824, appropriated 
$75,000 for the betterment of the two rivers."* Before 1832, 
the total sum appropriated for the Ohio and Mississippi 
amounted to $495,000, and small sums were devoted to other 
streams."* This was the beginning of a work which to the 
present day has been one of the largest claimants for govern- 
ment funds. Against the argument that the states should 
improve the rivers it was urged that such work benefited general 
commerce and was, therefore, of national concern, that the 
resources of the federal government were vastly greater than 
those of the states, and that the work would be done more 
systematically by the United States.'" All the while, the 
advocates of river Improvement aflirmed the doctrine that the 
federal government had the constitutional power to do such 
work.'" The western states, subsequently, expended large 

>" Cincinnati Dirtdory, 1829, p. 166; Drake and Mansfield, op. cil., 73, 74. 

I" Commerce and Navigation of ihe Vatten of the AfitsisHppi (St. Louis report), 
1847, p. 10. 

"* Latei of the United StaUi Rdaling to Oie Impm/tmetd of Rieen and Harbon, 
0OUM Doc. No. m {68th Cong., 3d Sees.), p. 21. 

'" Ibid., p. 22. 

"» United Stain Slaiulee al Large, IV, p. 33. 

"' Sen. Ex. Doc. No. 198 {47th Cong., 1st Seas.), pp. 247, 266, 257; Houie Ex. Doe. 
No. S (57th Cong., 2d Sess.), Pt. II, p. 1846. 

!•• Wettem Reaiea (Lexii^D), Jan. 1821, III, p. 371. 

"■ Lippincctt, "A History of River Improvement," Jaw. PolU. Soon., XXII, 646 
et leq. 
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sumfl for internal improvements, but since this was done prin- 
cipally at a later period, discussion is reserved for another section. 
Before 1803, the merchants of the seaboard states were awake 
to the possibilities of developing western commerce.'** The 
growing volume of the trade intensified the rivalry and brought 
new contestants into the field. Not only Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, but New York, Richmond, Charleston, and even 
Boston evolved plans for tapping a portion of the interior. 
Meanwhile, New Orleans rested securely in the belief that the 
commodities of the Mississippi valley would continue to flow 
in their "natural channel" to the sea. Before the War of 
1812 checked the movement, it appeared as if the federal gov- 
ernment was about to etlter upon an extensive system of in- 
ternal improvements. If the work suggested by Gallatin in his 
famous report of 1808 could have been accomplished, the 
country would have been well supplied with means of com- 
munication.'" But the plan was never carried out. The 
Cumberland road, however, was gradually pushed west of 
Wheeling, and by 1833 was completed to Columbus, Ohio. 
This highway gave the predominance of advantage to Baltimore. 
Up to 1823, the federal government bad expended Sl,645,000 
on this project, — a large sum for that day — but the benefits 
more than outweighed the costs. In the fifteen years after the 
War of 1812 freight rates had been reduced about half,"* with 
the benefit accruing to the thousands of immigrants and fre^ht 
carriers moving to the West. Because of her favorable location 
on this road. Wheeling at one time entertained the hope of 
rivalling Pittsbui^h as an entrep6t for western freight. Penn- 
sylvania and New York, among other eastern states, engaged in 
great plans for internal improvement. The extent of the work 
of the former state is shown by the fact that between 1791 and 
1828, upwards of $22,000,000 had been spent for roads, bridges, 
and internal navigation. The greatest of all the works of this 
time, however, was the Erie canal. The significance of this 

'" a. mpra. 

'- Amer. SlaU Papers, MUc. I, pp. 724 ff, 

»* F. 3. Turner, Rist of the New Weal, p. 100. 
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project lies not only in the fact that it afforded a splendid outlet 
for the products of the interior, but that it upset the old trade 
relations, gave the advantage to New York City, raised the 
rivalry of the eastern cities to a higher plane, and tremendously 
stimulated similar enterprises elsewhere. The canal had a long 
history before it culminated in the work of 1817 to 1825."* In 
the well-known arguments of P. B. Porter the advantages of 
the waterway were emphasized both from the political and 
economic points of view. Such a work, according to Porter, 
was "indispensable to the preservation of the integrity of this 
government"; It would "unlock the internal resources of the 
state " ; and the interior would be enabled to exchange surplus 
products and raw materials for the merchandise and manu- 
factured articles of the eastern states. "We should not con- 
sider the expense," said Porter, "since the rise in values and 
the increase in trade will compensate that."'" Fulton had 
already stated in a letter to Gallatin dated December 7, 1807, 
that transportation by canal was much cheaper than hy road,"* 
No ailment was wanting, therefore, as to the practicability of 
the work, except the test of experience in construction and 
operation. The effect of the Erie canal on the commerce of 
the interior forms the subject matter of a subsequent section. 
It is only necessary here to explain the causes involved in its 
construction. 

The growth of commerce since 1800 called into existence many 
institutions to provide money and credit. In the earlier days, 
when the settlements were new, markets small, and when the 
labor of the household suppUed most of the needs, the question 
of banking facilities was of small importance. But with the 
increase of wealth, media of exchange became indispensable. 
During this period, even in some of the larger towns, many 
exchanges were transacted by barter, or something closely akin 
to it. Many advertisements like the following may be found in 
the western newspapers. Mr. So-and-So has just received a 

"• H. V. Poor, Manual of Railroads (1881), Introduction. 
"• AnnaU of Cong. (11th Cong., Ut Sees.), pp. 1387 fT. 
'»' Houte lUport, No. 77 (2lBt Cong., 2d Seas.), P- 1- 
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large stock of goods from Philadelphia and Baltimore "which 
will be sold at a veiy small advance for cash, or that which will 
suit just as well, viz., wheat, old com, oats, flour, corDmeal, 
whiskey, salt, linsey, flax, etc."'*' Because they were readily 
salable, feathers, bees-wax, ginsei^, and cloth of home manu- 
facture were treated as cash articles; that is to say, goods for 
which the store-keeper would exchange immediately anything 
he had to sell.''' Wages at some of the cotton and woolen 
factories in Ohio as late as 1830 were paid in goods.'*" Barter 
was forced upon the new communities because of the scarcity 
of money. 

The principal source of coin was the immigrant trade. But a 
large part of the metal was quickly collected by the' merchants 
and sent to the East to pay their debts. For fractional cur- 
rency, the larger pieces were cut into quarters, eighths, and 
sixteenths. In a measure, this practice tended to keep the 
metal in circulation since banks were loath to accept the cut 
pieces. Banks sought to supply the communities with their 
own issues, and in spite of the fact that the paper circulation 
was in grave disorder the benefits of the depreciated money 
probably outweighed the evils. Notes ranked from par down 
to nil, depending on the character of the issuing institution. 
Purchasers were often put to the inconvenience of ascertaining 
the value of their paper money, and since the notes depreciated 
while in circulation the holders were the losers. Counter- 
feiting was responsible for much of the disturbance. In 1818, 
a western paper recorded the capture in one place of thirty-five 
plates, and numerous instances could be cited of losses due to 
spurious bills.**' "The inmiense number of bank notes in 
circulation," said the Western Spy, "makes it no easy task to 

>" KerUiicky GazelU (Lexington), March 7, 1814. 

"• W. C. Bowells, tUcoUaiUma <^ Life in Ohio, 124. 

'" floiwe Ex. Doe. No. SOS (22d Cong., Ist Seas.), II, pp. 860 ff. 

'" WetUm Spy, Aug. 22, 1818; for other articlee on the aanw aubject see ITestem 
Spy, Aug. fi, 1317, Oct. 31, 1817. Aug. 8, 1818, Aug. 15, 1818, Jan. 1, 1820, F«b. 26, 
1820, Oct. 5, 1820. From 190,000 to S100,000 counterfeit notes on Philadelphui 
ftnd Richmond banks were found in the neighborhood of Lexington, Ky., in 1822. 
Cf. UxingUm Admrtiwr, Feb. 13, 1822. 
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gain even a moderate knowledge of our circulating medium."'** 
The confusion was increased by the fact that the same bank often 
issued notes of different impressions. 

Banks used their credit functions to aid manufacturers, 
merchants, farmers, and land speculators. Whether the com- 
munity was benefited by the policies of the banks depends upon 
the point of view. The immediate effect of the iree and easy 
methods was a powerful stimulus to all kinds of enterprises, 
which in turn promoted immigration, resulted in the opening of 
new lands, and led to the founding of 'many manufactures. But 
in the end the revels of banking were usually halted by disaster. 
Some of the more conservative in the interior were thoroughly 
discouraged with the results. "From recent indications," said 
one journal, "it would seem as if the majority of the people 
would be in favor of abolishing the banks altogether. . . . 
For our part, we could readily concur in the scheme; but, on the 
whole, we prefer a more moderate course. We have no objec- 
tion to the existence of banks, but to their abuses."'" 

In case of commerce outside the Mississippi valley, those 
banks with distant connections rendered valuable services in 
promoting trade through their exchange operations. This was 
notably the case with the branches of the two United States 
banks when they were in existence. To give an illustration: 
During the years that a branch was located at St. Louis, mer- 
chants from a wide area came here to purchase bills, but with 
the closing of the institution traders were thrown back on the 
old method of collecting the produce of the country to export 
to discharge their debts."* 

In concluding this section we may give briefly an account of 
the value of the commerce of the interior, with the understand- 
ing, as in former instances, that these values are only estimates. 
According to S. Jones, the value of the imports into Pittsburgh 
about 1826 was S2,119,000j of which merchandise of various 
kinds constituted 11,232,000,- and groceries and liquors, $813,- 

>" Wettem Spy, Dec. 2fl, I81S. 
■•• WeitemSpy, Aug. 17, 1820. 
"• Fred. G«rbard, lUinoi* Aa It I; p. 67. 
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000.'** Exports were valued at $2,781,000; the most important 
items were: iron, $398,000; nails, $210,000; castings, $88,000; 
steam-engines, $100,000; cotton yam and cloth, $160,000; 
glass, $105,000; dry-goods and groceries, $1,005,000."' 

The imports into Cincinnati in 1815 were estimated at $534,- 
000, and in 1818 at $1,619,000. In 1826, Drake and Mansfield 
stated that the imports into the city "for its own consumption* 
and that of the towns dependent on it for supplies, may fairly 
be estimated at $2,500,000."'" The amount of produce ex- 
ported was given at $1,200,000. 

The estimates of the value of the commerce of St. Louis are 
less reliable than those for Cincinnati and Pittsburgh. The 
figures, $2,000,000, given for 1821, are only a guess of the editor 
of the city directory for that year.'*' Caleb Atwater's estimate 
of $10,000,000 for about 1829 was greatly in excess of the true 
value, since, by conservative estimates, the aggregate value of 
the fur and lead trade — the principal items in the commerce of 
the city — was less than a million dollars. 

The receipts at New Orleans from the interior give some idea 
of the growth of the surplus of the Mississippi valley. The 
value of these receipts in 1801 was given as $3,649,000; in 1805, 

'" PHtahargh in 1SS6, p. 87. 

>■* The figures given by Jones lire relatively Hmall when compared with estimates 
of other writers. Bache, VaUe}/ of the MUtistippi, p. 118, stated that the value of 
the merchandise brought to Pittsburgh from the East in 1818 was $17,885,000. 
Judge B^, Letters from the West, p. 63, stated that in the autumn of 1818, 13,000,000 
worth of goods were lying along the Monongahela awaiting a rise of the river to float 
to their ultimate destination. J. C. Gilleland, Ohio and Miuitiippi Pilot, p. 67, 
■aid that the annual amount of "wa^onage" for merchandise imported into Pitts- 
burgh was 11,200,000, and that about 1810 the total number of wagons passing 
between E>ittsburgh and the East was about 12,000. The various eetimat«s of the 
vdue of manufactures of Pittsburgh about 1S25 range from two to three million. 
See Thurston, p. 86; Lyford, p. 66; Liberty Hall and Cineitmati OatelU, Jan. 28, 1820; 
Jones, 85. 

■" Lyford, op. cU., 287; Drake and Mansfield, op. cU., p. 70. 

■" St. Loui» DireetoTy, 1821 (not paged). Atwater, Remarkt Made on a Tour to 
Prairit du Ckien, p. 221 ; Cf. The WrUingt of Cald> AtwaUr (1833), f. 221; Bishop, U, 
p. 104, evidently quotes Stoddard's figures given in the former section of this paper. 
Brackenridge, p. 123, gives the value of the imports about 1814 as 1250,000; EUhu 
Shepherd, Early History of St. Louit, p. 64, gives the value of the imports about tS20 
as $1,000,000. L. C. Beck, Gasetteer, gives the imports about 1823 as 12,000,000 
possibly taking his figures from the St. Louii Directory of 1821. 
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$4,371,000; in 1815-1816, $a,749,000; in 1821-1822, $11,967,000; 
and in 1825-1826, $20,446,000.'" 

Looking forward once more, from 1825 to 1860, we learn that 
one of the most notable changes was the enormous growth of 
the internal trade. The interior now came into the full enjoy- 
ment of the Erie canal with all that implied. Lake commerce 
grew from an insignificant amount in 1825 to exceed in value, 
before 1860, the foreign trade of the United States. Lake 
cities, such as Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, and Milwaukee, 
responded to the new force. The diversion of so large a volume 
of the inland traffic directly to the East by way of the lakes and 
Erie canal raised serious problems for some of the distributii^ 
centers of the Mississippi valley. This formed the basis for 
new commercial policies, and for a much stronger appeal to the 
federal government to aid in the work of internal improvements. 
The continuation of the westward movement opened new regions 
for commerce. From the upper Mississippi, from the Missouri 
and Illinois rivers came an increasing volume of goods. The 
further development of the lead regions of Missouri and the 
upper Mississippi contributed generously to the trade of the 
interior. To the overland commerce with Santa F6 was added 
the trade with California, with the Mormon settlements of 
Utah, and about 1860, with the new mining regions of Colorado. 
Regional commerce was greatly promoted by the growth of 
numbers in the interior, by the great increase of agricultural 
products, and by the growth of manufactures in the industrial 
centers of the interior. In the spread of cotton culture to the 
southern regions tributary to the Mississippi, and in the further 
development of the production of sugar. New Orleans found a 
compensation for the loss in traffic involved in the diversion of 
the commodities of much of the upper Mississippi valley. la 
the meantime, the growth of the factory system with the inci- 
dent demand of the urban population for food, and the opening 

>**E. W. Gould, Ftfty Years on the MUttanppt, pp. 100, 191, 214. The exports 
from Loiwiana were given in Senale Btport Ho. t60 (53d Cong., 2d Seas.), pp. 92, 
03, as 11,006,000 in 1801; $1,7S3,000 in 1810; S5,056,000 in 1815; S7,242,000 in 
1820, and S10,965,000 in 1825. 
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of the English markets for American grain, brought new de- 
mands for the products of the interior. In the railroads the 
eastern cities found a new and more effective method of winning 
the trade of the West. With the growth of population, with 
the acquisition of new markets, and with the growth of new 
enterprise, the interior entered upon a remarkable period of 
commercial expansion. 

By 1860, the frontier line had pushed north and west crossing 
central Michigan and Wisconsin to central Minnesota, thence 
southward bulging beyond the 97th meridian in portions of Kan- 
sas and Texas.**"* From this western boundary to the eastern 
rim of the Mississippi valley the country contained in 1860 over 
fifteen million persons, having increased from about four million 
in 1830.**i The effect of the Erie canal in developing the lake 
region is seen not only in the growing density of population 
along its border, but in the rise of the lake cities. Chicago, 
which in 1840 numbered about 4400, increased to 109,200 in 
1860; Cleveland from 6070 to 43,400 in the same year; and 
Buffalo from 18,200 to 81,100.*"* This simple statement of 
figures contains implications of great importance for conmierce. 
It suggests a rapid rise in land values, a great influx of immi- 
grants, a demand for a variety of commodities, and the produc- 
tion of goods for export. It implies, also, the need of means of 
conununication and the demand for internal improvements. 
The same things are involved in the growth of the river cities. 
New Orleans, which numbered 46,080 in 1830, increased to 168,- 
670 in 1860; Cincinnati from 24,830 to 161,040; and St. Louis 
from 16,460 in 1840 to 160,700 in 1860. 

While the various branches of agriculture contributed the 
greater part of the materials for the external commerce, trade 
within the region began to include an increasing volume of 
products of mine and forest. This, again, was implied in the 
growth of numbers. There was a lai^e local demand for build- 
ii^ materials, hardware, agricultural implements, machinery, 

>" SlatitHeal AOat qf the United SUOet, Plate no. d. 

>■ TiBtyth Centvt U. S. PojmUUUnt, I, pp. cdi and zxiii. 

•" Ibid., I, pp. 431-433. 
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cloth and clothing, and foodstuffs. In turn, the production of 
these demanded such raw materials as iron, coal, lumber, sand, 
quarry-products, and many others. With some exceptions, 
as in the case of iron ore required for mixing, and of certain 
kinds of coal needed for blacksmithing and smelting, these raw 
materials were produced chiefly for local markets because of the 
cost of transportation. Thus the phenomenon, referred to in a 
former section, of a trade center developing the re^on round 
about, appeared in a new form with the growth of manufactur- 
ing. From comprehending principally dry-goods and groceries, 
local trade came to include a growing volume of raw materials 
on their way to the factories and of the finished products. 

In the evolution of industry the demands upon nature not 
only become more intense for given commodities, but more 
varied. With the clearii^ of the forests by the pioneers a new 
fuel had to be found. Coal now supplied that use; coke, mean- 
while, was substituted for c&arcoal in the reduction of iron ores, 
and coal-gas replaced candles for lighting in the larger cities. 
In 1817, Zadok Cramer said in his Navigator: " Coal has been 
boated down from Grave creek to Marietta, Limestone, falls of 
the Ohio, etc., where it sells for 12 cents per bushel. Even at 
this price, it is not a very advantageous article of trade. It is 
also boated to Natchez from mines above the falls, and sells in 
that market to the blacksmiths at from 25 to 37} cents per bushel, 
and is preferred at that advanced price to the charcoal of that 
coxmtry."*"* And referring to Pittsburgh, Cramer said: "The 
appearance of the houses is dark and gloomy, from the general 
use of coal, particularly in the numerous manufactories, which 
send into the air immense columns of smoke." That coal was 
in rather general use in the factories of Cincinnati about 1825 is 
shown by the following : '* Coal, from the mines above, is brought 
to the city in considerable quantities, but is not yet extensively 
used, except in the manufacturing establishments."**' The im- 

"• Pp. 28, 48. 

■*■ Drake and Mansfidd, op. eit., p. 32. The statement "mioM above" probabljr 
ttten to tboee along lixe Monongahela and Youghu^any, and near Wheeling, from 
whence Cineinnati received her supply before the development of the resourcea of 
Ohio. Cf. C. Cist, Cineintiati in ISfl, p. 273; C. Cist, CineinnaH in 18SI, p. 349. 
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ports into Cincinnati in 1826 amounted to 200,000 bushels 
valued at S20,000. The consumption of coal for illuminating 
purposes did not begin at Pittsbui^ until 1837 when gas came 
into use for lightii^ streets and stores.*** The regulation of 
the industry was placed under a board of twelve trustees 
elected by the city council. Illuminating gas was first used 
in New Orleans in 1834, in Louisville in 1839, in Cincinnati 
in 1843, and in Lexington in 1853.»»* A Cincinnati writer in 
1841 was moved to expound the virtues of coal as a fuel compared 
with wood. He ui^ed that it was more "portable," that it was 
a cheaper and safer fuel than wood, that less care and attention 
were required to keep the fire in order, and that coal fires were 
more easily kindled in the morning."*^ Some idea of the extent 
to which this fuel was now entering into consumption may be 
learned from a statement of the amount produced. In 1832, 
several boat loads were sent from Illinois to New Orleans, and 
in 1833 about 6000 tons were mined in St. Clair county, Illinois, 
for consumption in St. Louis.'** But in 1840 the output was 
only 16,960 tons. It reached 568,000 tons in 1860. In Ohio, 
140,000 tons were produced in 1840, and 1,133,500 in 1860. The 
coal resources of the other states of the interior were developed 
only to a small extent before I860.'** 

Because of the nearness to the mines and facilities for receiv- 
ing and handUng coal, Pittsburgh enjoyed lower prices than any 
other place in the Mississippi valley."* During the years under 
discussion, prices ranged from five to eight cents a bushel. In 

'°* Isaac H&rriB, PiUaburgh BuHnesi Diredory, 1837, p. 109. 

■*■ Nonniui's New (Mtana and Etwiroru, p. 70; LotdsoUie Diredory, 185&-1859, p. 
11; Ranck, Lexington, p. 374. 

'" Cirt, CincinnaH in 1841, p. 272. 

"• Mines and Qwurica (U. S. Ceiuus 1902), p. 207. 

>" Ibid., pp. 213, 216, 222, 239, 246, 283, 313. 

"• Harris, Directory, pp. 151, 175. The prices at St. Louis during these yeaw 
ranged from ten to thirty cents. Cf. EdwardeoiUe (lUinois) Specltdor, June 13, 
1820; the price in St, Louis was given at this time as twenty-five cents. Miatouri 
Argwi, No. 18, 1837, pves twenty to twenty-two cents. In 1831, 41,800 bushels 
were received in the city; in 1835, 153,000 bushels; in 1837, 322,200 bushels. Cf. 
Miatouri Argua, Jan. 3, 1838. It was claimed that the high price of coal retarded 
the development of industry at St. Louis. Cf. Annval Staiement of Trade and Com- 
>n«rc« qf St. LouM (1848), p. 11; and J. Hogan, rhoufiUs .A boul 51. Louii, p. 45. 
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1837, there were from thirty-five to forty coal railroads scattered 
through the country from Pittsburgh to Brownsville, and up- 
wards of fifty fiat-boats were needed to distribute the product. 
With the growth of the business, there developed two branches 
of trade, one supplying the city and surrounding towns, the 
other producing coal for export. The local trade, about 1855, 
was supplied by numeroiis small retailers, many of whom owned 
mines and distributed the product in carts from the pits in the 
neighborhood. A portion of the Pittebui^ supply came by 
flat-boats from the Alleghany and Monongahela rivers. About 
1855, the consumption of this city was estimated at twenty-two 
million bushels. The export trade took about fourteen million 
bushels. Cargoes were sent by river in flat-boats carrying from 
eight to twelve thousand bushels to Cincinnati, Louisville, St. 
Louis, and to the river towns as far south as New Orleans. 
During the year ending August 31, 1862, 860,000 barrels of 
"western coal" valued at $425,000 were received at this city 
from the interior. The receipts in 1859 were 2,145,000 barrels, 
and in 1860, 2,900,000 barrels.*" In the meantime, the lake 
cities were importing coal by canals from the interior of Ohio 
and Pennsylvania. After the building of railroads to the lakes, 
the carriage of coal became an important part of their business. 
About 1854, coal was said to have been one of the "dearest" 
commodities in Chicago.*" 

Petroleum in various preparations began to enter the com- 
merce of the interior before 1826. Cramer observed philo- 
sophically in 1817 that "it is a wise plan of Nature to generally 
place an antidote where she has planted a poison."*" To com- 
pensate for the rheumatic surroundings the settlers were given 
petroleum, which was found floating on many ponds and was 
easily collected by drawing a blanket over the surface. It sold 
as "Seneca," or "American," or "Rock-oil," and was a cure-all 
for many of the ills to which the pioneer was heir. Caleb At- 

■" Wettem Journal and Civilian, IX, p. 48; XI, 259 ff. ; Hunt's Merchant' t Magazine, 
XLIII, p. 478. 
*" Fred. Gerhard, lUinaia At It /«, p. 398. 
■" tiavinatvr, p. 22. 
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water remarked in 1838 that the sale of petroleum afforded a 
considerable profit, and that it had begun to be used in lamps for 
workshops and factories. He ventured the prophecy that if it 
should "fall into the hands of some 'water-doctor/ or some 
awami, a large fortune would be realized by the sale of it.""* 
The discovery of methods of refining the crude product, and 
the success of E. L. Drake in sinking a well at Titusville in 1859 
laid the foundation of the modem industry. Atwater's prophecy 
was soon fulfilled. 

The iron industry of the cities was supplied with crude metal 
from the numerous establishments in the mineral regions. Since 
the workers in the latter required machines, tools, dry-goods, 
and the like, the development of mining opened a new market 
for the merchants of the cities. Metal was shipped chiefly in 
the form of pigs and blooms. Juniata blooms were in great 
demand in Pittsburgh.*'* In many instances small establish- 
ments located near some source of ore cast metal directly into 
pots, kettles, and ovens to supply a very limited local demand; 
but, as a rule, the large furnaces produced only the crude forms 
of metal to supply the manufacturing establishments of the 
cities. The greatest source of supply during this period was 
central and western Pennsylvania. The product was boated to 
Pittsburgh for consumption and further sale. That there was a 
surplus beyond the needs of the city is indicated by the receipts 
from the interior at New Orleans. In 1830, 328 tons were re- 
ceived, and in 1834, 3123. The quantity of iron, however, 
which reached New Orleans was never very great.*" After 
1825, the Hanging Hock region, includii^ several counties in 
southern Ohio and the adjacent region of Kentucky, became an 
important source of metal. Towards 1850, the ore of southeast- 
ern Missouri was developed on a considerable scale partly to 
supply St. Louis, partly to ship to the manufacturers along the 
Ohio river for the purpose of mixing with other ores. Appar- 

»• Hitlory of Ohio, p. 60. 

, Directoq/i 1837, pattim. 

U, NoUt on M« WeOem Staiet, 276; Hunt's MenAatU'i Magatine, 
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ently the mining industry of Missouri was not able to Bupply 
the demands of this city, and it was necessary to import metal 
from the Ohio and Ciunberiand rivers.**^ A notable event in 
the development of the iron trade was the opening of the deposits 
of the Lake Superior region. The first shipment was made 
about 1856.*'* This marked the beginning of the wonderful 
industry that has grown up in recent years. 

Lead trade continued to be one of the lai^est single branches 
of commerce in the interior. It contributed not only to the 
development of three mineral regions, but until 1850 was one 
of the largest elements in the commerce of St. Louis, and an 
important article of trade with New Orleans. That it con- 
tributed a raw material of some consequence to the manufac- 
turers of the Mississippi valley is shown by the tact that the 
products of white-lead, shot, pipe, and sheet in four of the lead- 
ing western cities in 1860 amounted to over a million dollars.*** 
Merchants of Alton, at one time, in cooperation with the Bank 
of Illinois, and with the encouragement of the legislature of 
that State, sought to use the lead trade as a factor in building 
up the commerce of Alton as against St. Louis.*** In this 
connection the Alton Telegraph of December 28, 1836, said: 
"She (Alton) has the entire good will of the state government 
whose legislation towards her recently has been of the most 
liberal character. Various motives prompt this. . . . Per- 
haps the question of slavery is not without its influence in the 
states favoring a commercial emporium of its own in preference 

1' Taylor and CrookB, Sketeh-Book of St. LauU, 79 B., 212 ff. Mutouri RepMiean, 
Jan. S, 1S30; 3. Bogan, Thought lOmil St. Lom», p. 34. 

"' Mine* and Qtuaria, p. 400. 

•"Lippincott, "Industrial Influence of Lead in Miaaowi," Jmir. PaUt. Eeon.,KK, 
pp. 695 fS. Eighth Cen»u» U. S. ManjifacivTes, pp. 312, 466, 49S. The value of the 
white-lead produced id St. Louia was S361,C00; and in CinciimBti, 1306,500; at 
FittAburgh, 1126,932; at Louisville and vicinity, S100,000. In addition, the value oT 
the lead pipe and sheet produced at St. Louis in ISeo was SI30,000. 

*" See ThomsB Ford's account, Hiatory of lUvnoit, 176 S. The MiMowi Argut, 
Jan. 7, 1S39, said: "The trade of Wisconsin having been engrossed by the merchant! 
of Galena, they have diverted the trade from St. Louis to Alton." To effect this 
object it was believed that a large loan had been made from the Bank of Illinoie. Cf ., 
atoo, Wite. Hitt. Col., XIII, p. 304; De Bow, ComnteTcial Rtnew, VlII, p. 672; Hunt's 
MerehatU't MagatitM, IX, p. 39. 
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to St. Louis." The enterprise failed lai^ely because many of 
the steamboats plying in the upper Mississippi were owned in 
St. Louis and were employed for the express purpose of brii^^ng 
trade to the city. Much of the capital required to finance the 
lead business, moreover, was obtained in St. Louis. 

The principal source of supply of lead waa the mineral region 
in nori;hwestem Illinois and the adjacent country in Iowa and 
Wisconsin. But the mines of southeast Missouri continued to 
contribute a considerable amount of the supply. While ship- 
ments from the latter region were made from places along the 
Mississippi convenient to the mineral region, much of the busi- 
ness was financed from St. Louis. About 1860, miners began to 
exploit the lead country of southwest Missouri. Receipts from 
this region tended to maintain the importance of St. Louis as a 
lead market after the most valuable part of the trade of the 
upper Mississippi had been diverted to Chicago and other places. 

The average annual shipments from the Galena river during 
the decade from 1821 to 1830 were 4,008,800 pounds; from 1831 
to 1840, 12,776,400 pounds; from 1841 to 1850, 43,671,200 
pounds; and from 1851 to 1857, 30,865,000 pounds."' Until 
the completion of railroads to connect Chicago with the Missis- 
sippi river, the bulk of this came to St. Louis. The receipts 
of this city declined from 575,900 pigs in 1850 to 197,500 pigs 
in 1857."' While the decline in production at the mines would 
account for a part of this loss, the greater part was due to the 
diversion of lead directly to the East.*" 

Lumber enters into the maniifacture of many articles and, 
therefore, forms a great raw material of commerce. While the 
simple wants of the pioneers were satisfied with a few substantial 

*" Hunt's Merchanl's Magazine, XL, p. 244. 

™ Annual Stalemenl o} Trade and Commerce of St. Louit, 1858, pp, 17, 18; Hunt's 
Merchant's Magazine, XVIII, p. 292, givee the value at the Iraul produced in the 
te^on of the upper Mississippi from 1841 to 1847 as S8,67e,G00. 

"» The receipts at Chicago by canal in 1851 were 1,402,100 pounds. Cf. Wettem 
Journal and Cimlian, VIII, p. 50. The average annual receipts at New Orleans froin 
1821 to 1830 were about 78,000 pigs; from 1831 to 1840, 231,000 pigs; from 1841 to 
1850, 520,000 pigB. A portion of this came from the mines of Missouri. Cf. Afi»- 
touri RepuUican, March 25, 1830; Hunt's Merchant's Maganne, XVI, p. 97; Wcttem 
Jottmal and Civilian, I, p. 105; V, p. 122. 
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kinds of timber, advancing civilization called for a greater 
variety. The principal woods demanded were various kinds of 
oak for flooring, heavy timber for building, for agricultural 
implements, for carriages and wagons and cooperage; hickory 
and ash, also iised for carriages and implements; cypress for 
shingles and wooden ware; and black walnut and cherry for 
cabinet work."* These timbers were rather widely distributed, 
and hence the commerce based upon them was limited to a email 
area. Pine timber, on the other hand, which was scarce in the 
Mississippi valley, had to be brought long distances, and an 
important branch of commerce appeared to supply this want. 

In the wooded country, local wants were supplied by numer- 
ous small saw mills worked by water power when mill-sites were 
available, or by steam, when that power was introduced."* 
The supply for the cities sometimes came as logs to be worked 
up at the local establishments."* But the larger portion of the 
supply was imported in the form of planks, lath, and shingles, 
produced by mills in the forest regions. Great quantities of 
lumber continued to come to Pittsburgh for distribution until 
the comparative exhaustion of the timber region of western 
New York caused prices to rise so that lumber from this source 
could not compete with the supply from Chicago, which, towards 
1870, was distributed widely by lake, canal, and railroads."' 
The price of the best quality of pine boards at Pittsbiurgh in 
1832 was $4.50 per thousand feet. About 1845 the price had 
risen to $5.00 and in 1857 to $12.00."' In 1857, the stock of 
lumber at Pittsburgh for city consumption was estimated at 
seventy-two million feet, and Thurston stated that the exports 
were greater than this amount."* It was estimated that from 
one hundred and fifty to one hundred and seventy-five million 
feet were sent down the Alleghany in 1857 and about one hundred 

'"Indiana Suae Board of Fomtry, Bui. No. 1 (1901), pp. 48, 49; Third Annwd 
Report, Ohio SUUe Forettry Bxatau (1887), p. 35; James Hall, Nolvt, pp. 143, 144. 
"• Lippincott, Hilary of ManufaiAiaa, in the Ohio Vaiky, 1 OJ, 162. 
»• NiUa Rejpker, IX, p. 36. 

"^ One Hundred Yeara of AmerieanCommeree {EA'Dtipm),l,p. 197. 
*" Thurston, op. cit., p. 97. 
'"Ibid., p. 96. 
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million feet the next year."' Located favorably for the receipt 
and distribution of lumber, Pittsburgh was the greatest market of 
the interior, until deprived of this supremacy, during the decade 
from 1850 to 1860, by Chicago, which drew upon vastly greater 
resources, and enjoyed equally good facilities for marketing. 
The receipts at Chicago increased steadily from about thirty- 
two million feet in 1847 to four hundred and fifty-nine million 
feet in 1857.*** At the latter date, the greater portion of the 
supply came from Saginaw, Green Bay, Muskegon, and Manis- 
tee, but large quantiti^ were obtained from other sources.*** 
After the building of the railroads, a considerable part of the 
upper Mississippi valley looked to Chicago as a source of 
supply."* 

While St. Louis from 1825 to 1845 received pine lumber 
principally from Fittsbui^, the city obtained some of ita 
supply from a branch of the Gasconade, rafted by way of the 
Missouri.*'* The exploitation of the pine forests of Wisconsin 
about 1840 opened a new source of supply. In the course of 
time boats began to bring up river cypress from the lower Mis- 
sissippi, poplar from the Tennessee, and cottonwood from south- 
eastern Missouri. The annual receipts from 1850 to 1860 were 
about twenty million feet."* 

On the basis of these raw materials there grew up extensive 
manufactures which supplied another group of articles for the 
commerce of the region. Reference is made below only to the 
activity of the larger cities, but it should be remembered that in 
almost every town were artisans who produced for a more or 
less extensive market. The principal manufacturing area at 
this time was the Ohio valley and the consumers along the river 
system of the interior looked to that section for whatever articles 

"• Hunt's Merchant'^ Magazine, XL, p. 604. 

*" Hunt's Merchant's Magatme, XL, p. 229, 

»■ Ibid., XLI, p. 478. 

— D. S. Curtiflg, We»Um Portraitvrt, 46, 4fl; Gerhard, 398; One Hmdred Yean of 
American Commerte, op. eil. 

■** A. Wetmore, GateUeer of Mieaowi, p. 26; Hyde and Conrad, Ene]/. o} the Hiitorjf 
qf St. LouU, 111, p. 1324. 

^tbid. 
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its reaources permitted it to produce. Among the most im- 
portant were steam-engines, castings, hardware of many descrip- 
tions, agricultural implements, carriages and wagons, mill- 
work for buildings and cooperage. The building of steamboats 
was a great industry in all the larger cities. 

Probably no manufacture contributed more to the develop- 
ment of the interior than the steam-engine. The lack of 
water-power, the immense amount of heavy work to be done, 
and the power needs of the factories made steam an indispensable 
requisite for development. The introduction and initial use of 
the steam-engine was contemporary with the first settlement of 
the Mississippi valley by the Americans, and manufacturers 
lost no time in adopting the new power. No more than twenty 
years after the first experimental machine had been built in the 
United States steam power waa in use in Pittsburgh.'" The 
first engine in Lexington was installed about 1811; in Cincinnati 
about 1814 ; and in St. Louis about 1820. And, of course, steam- 
power was first used in the operation of steamboats on the 
western rivers in 1812. Before 1835 steam engines had come 
into rather general use in the Mississippi valley to operate grain 
and lumber mills and distillers, to say nothing of their extensive 
use in the manufacturing towns.**' This suggests that steam 
machinery was an important article of commerce. 

The commerce of the interior was carried chiefly by steam- 
boats, and the building of vessels was, therefore, a matter of 
first consideration. While Cincinnati and Pittsburgh usually 
reported the largest number of boats constructed, Louisville, 
New Albany, St. l^ouis, Nashville, and New Orleans often 
produced a considerable number. According to a report to 
Congress in 1857, 1656 steamboats had been built prior to 1849, 
and from that date to 1856 the number was 622. Of these 
about six hundred were in service in 1856.^" The extent of the 

>•• Cr. Carroll D. Wright, IndtutruU Evolution tn the Unit^i SlaUt, p. 95. He 
eaid that the first experimental steam-engine was built at Philadelphia in 1773. 
Thurston, p. 118, said that a steam-eogiae was in operation at Pittsburgh in 1794. 

^Niita Regiiter, III, p. 110; VII, p. 339; D. Drake, op. at., pp. 138, 141, 14S; 
St. Louit DiTKtory, 1821. 

•w Hovat Ex. Doc. No. 4S, p. 7 C34th Cong., 3d Sew.). 
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industry at Cincinnati and Pittsburgh is shown by the fact 
that twenty-five were built at the former place in 1834, and 
thirty at the latter; the number built in 1844 was forty-three at 
Cincinnati and thirty-four at Pittsburgh; and in 1860, thirty at 
Cincinnati and fifty-three at Pittsburgh.*** The growing com- 
merce of the interior assured boat builders a steady demand for 
vessels; but, in addition, there was always the necessity of mak- 
ing good the lai^e annual losses. Indeed, the probability of 
loss often prompted builders to construct vessels cheaply and 
equip them with poor engines, — a fact which sometimes con- 
tributed to the short life of a steamboat.*" 

The products of the interior which contributed most to its 
external commerce came from the field. Sometimes, as raw 
materials, these entered into local manufactures, as in the case of 
flour, whiskey,' and packed meats, which, in turn, were important 
exports. But large quantities of grain were sent outside the 
region, and most of the cotton, and the larger part of the sugar 
and tobacco was exported.**' The spread of population into 
the grain and cotton regions of the West and Southwest indi- 
cates that this territory was increasing its output. Before 
1860, the southern emigration had pushed across Alabama and 
Mississippi into western Tennessee, into Arkansas, northern 
Louisiana, and eastern Texas, from which sources New Orleans 
derived the material which made her the greatest cotton market 
of the country. Of the 1,429,100 bales received in 1851-1852, 
967,600 came from Louisiana and Mississippi and 304,100 from 
northern Alabama and Tennessee.*** The extent to which the 
cotton trade of New Orleans was stimulated by this immigra^ 
tion is shown by the fact that the receipts from the region just 
named increased more than fourfold from 1830 to 1850. Mem- 

">• 5e». Doc. No. S7B (24th CoDg., let Seas.), p. 299; Ex. Doe. No. 154 (28th Cong., 
2d Seee.), pp. 264-287; Ex. Doe. No. IB {33d Cong., 2d Seas.), pp. 338-340. In 1846, 
ISO ateomboats were built at difTerent placea on the rivers. Cf. Route Ex. Doe. No. 
11 (29th Cong., 2d Seaa.). 

**°Janiee H^, NtAe*, p. 240. 

"Ct. in^ra. 

" De Bow, Indutlrial Rttourcet of the South and WM, III, p, S66; Himt'a Jtfcr- 
chani'a Magatine, V, p. 475; XXXI, p. 445. 
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phis owed her growth as a cotton market largely to the building 
of raib-oads which made possible the exploitation of the inland 
country. More than three fourths of the receipts of that city 
in 1859 came by rail. Most of this cotton ultimately found its 
way to New Orleans by river.*" A portion of the crop produced 
in the northern cotton states supplied factories at St. Louis and 
a few of the cities of the Ohio valley, notably Pittsburgh, Cin- 
cinnati, and Cannelton, Indiana. In 1859, about 110,000 
bales were shipped from Memphis to places on the Ohio river, 
and 16,700 bales to St. Louis. In 1860, the factories of these 
cities produced cotton goods valued at about S2,600,000.*** 

The average annual exports of cotton from New Orleans were 
about 266,000 bales for the years from 1822 to 1830; 553,000 
bales for the next decade; 952,000 bales for the decade ending 
with 1850; and 1,579,000 bales for that ending with 1860.»« 
New Orleans not only received more cotton than any other 
city in the United States, but, at times, after 1840, its receipts 
were greater than all the other ports combined. The amount 
of cotton destined for the various collecting points depended on 
the conditions of the crops in the tributary area. Favorable 
conditions in the eastern section as compared with the western 
raised the percentage of receipts at Charleston, Savannah, and 
Mobile. Taking these conditions into account, the imports into 
New Orleans during the decade ending with 1860 were a little 
short of fifty per cent of the total crop of the United States.*" 
Out of a total export of 3,127,000 bales for the year ending 
August 31, 1861, New Orleans sent out 1,783,000 bales; Mobile, 
456,000 bales; Savannah, 302,000 bales; Charleston, 214,000 
bales; New York, 248,000 bales.*" Small quantities were ex- 
ported from other places. Since the cotton exported from New 
Orleans came from up-river, it is evident that the cotton trade 
was the largest factor in the conunercial relations of that city 
with the interior. The value of the imports by river into New 

*•> De Bow, Commercial Review, XXIX, p. 668. 

*« BislUh Centua U. S. Mtmufaawu (1860), 132, 194, 454, 494. 

•• Hunfa Merehant'a Afagaiine, XXIII, p. 658; XLII, p. 162. 

"•/Wd. 

»"/6ui. 
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Orleans was estimated at $185,211,000 in 1860, of which cotton 
contributed $109,389,000."' 

Sugar ranked second among the Bouthem crops which pro- 
vided New Orleans with a valuable export. At least eight south- 
em states in 1860 produced this commodity, but in none, with 
the exception of Louisiana, did the crop yield much in excess of 
five thousand hogsheads."* The production of Louisiana had 
grown steadily since the days of BoH. The average annual 
production by decades from 1820 to 1860 was 52,000 hogsheads, 
78,000 hogsheads, 182,000 hogsheads, and 280,000 hogsheads.**" 
The value of the sugar imported into New Orleans from the 
interior in 1859 was $24,998,000, and in 1860, $I8,190,000.**i 
A portion of the Louisiana crop supplied refineries at New Or- 
leans, Cincinnati, and St. Louis. A large establishment was put 
into operation at the last named place about 1840. Cheap 
transportation up-river, and the saving of freight, insurance, 
and interest on the product obtained from New York and Boston 
were the chief advantages in prospect for the manufacturers. 
It was supposed that these savings would afford an additional 
profit of one and a half cents a pound.*** In 1853, the largest 
establishment at St. Louis consumed about twenty thousand 
tons of raw sugar a year. According to a census of St. Louis in 
1850, there were three refineries in the city which produced 
sugar valued at $1,213,000. Charles Cist stated that the sugar 
refined in Cincinnati in 1859 was valued at $750,000.*** The 
surplus of Louisiana was exported to the eastern cities of the 
United States, — New York usually taking the largest quantity, 
followed by Philadelphia and Baltimore.'** 

»■ HuDt's Merehant'i Magatine, XLltl, p. 478. 

*- Eighth Centui V. S. AgricaUuTe, p. 187. Texas produced 5099 hogflheada; 
Florida, 1669; Georgia, US?; Miaaissippi, 506. 

»■ De Bow, Ind^i^Tial Ruoweei of iKe South and Wea, III, p. 313; De Bow, Cim- 
mereiat Review, IV, p. 62; XXVII, p. 480; Hunt's Merehant'» Magaiine, XLIV, p. 723. 

■" Hunt's Mtrchant't Magazine, XLIII, p. 479. 

■M Ibid., Ill, p. 360; j4nnual Review o} tha Trade tmd Commene of St. LouU. 1854, 
p. 18. 

*■ WeeUra JourwU and Cimiian, V, p. 262; Cist., Cindtmati in 18S9, p. 344. 

*** Hunt'a iSerehanl't Magatine, III, p. 456; Weetem Jourrud and CinUan, V, p. 
124. 
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A third crop which contributed greatly to the commerce of 
the interior was tobacco. Unlike sugar, it was cultivated over a 
wide area, and entered more largely into local manufactures. In 
1860, there was scarcely a state in the Union that did not grow 
tobacco; but six of the states of the interior ranked among the 
ten largest producers.**' In fact, the crop of Kentucky, Tenn- 
essee, Ohio, Missouri, Indiana, and Illinois composed nearly 
a half the total of 434 million pounds produced in the country, 
and the output from this group had more than doubled since 
1840.'*' Because of their neighborhood to the great producing 
areas, Louisville and St. Ixiuis became the important tobacco 
markets of the up-river country, and these cities, with Cincin- 
nati, were the chief places of manufacture. The inauguration 
of tobacco culture in Missouri before 1840 by immigrants from 
Kentucky laid the basis for one of the most important manu- 
factures of the state in later years. There is some indication 
that French importers were interested in the industry. "The 
subscriber," according to an advertisement in a Missouri 
newspaper in 1840, "has been appointed consular agent for 
France for the state of Missouri and is directed to encourage the 
production of such tobacco as will suit the French market. 
Having only in view to promote the interest of the farmers, 
and to offer them a sure and profitable market, he invites them 
to call at his office ... to examine the samples of different 
kinds of tobacco, sent to him for that purpose.""' Indeed, 
France was at times among the lai^est consumers of the tobacco 
exported from New Orleans. Of the sixty-four thousand hogs- 
heads exported in 1854-1855, upwards of eighteen thousand 
were sent to Havre, Bordeaux, and Marseilles."* A portion of 

'^Eighlk Cemut U. S. Agriculture, p. 185. The product of Kentucky in 18fiO 
wae 108,126,000 pounds; of Tennessee, 43,448,000 poundBi of Ohio, '25,002,000 pounds; 
of Missouri, 25,080,000; and of Indiana, 7,993,000 pounds. 

'^ Eighth CensTu U. S. Agric\iUuTe. p. 185; SUUulical VUv> of the United SlaUs, 
Compendium of the Sa-ejtth Cenaut, p. 174; Compendium of the Sixth Censut, p. 359. 

>" Mittaari ReprMiean, July 6, 1830. 

»> CT. Hunt's Merckanf$ Magatiae. Ill, p. 455; XXXIII, p. fl03- Some of the 
product was exported to Liverpool, London, Bremen, Spain, Genoa, and other 
European ports, and relatively email quantities to the eastern porta of the United 
StAtca. 
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the surplus of Kentucky and Tennessee found an outlet to the 
East by way of Pittsburgh. For example, about eight million 
poimds were exported that way in 1834, and twenty million 
pounds in 1852."' But the greater part went to New Orleans. 
The receipts of that city from the interior averaged 25,500 hogs- 
beads annually during the years from 1822 to 1830; 33,500 hogs- 
heads during the next decade; and 64,600 hogsheads during the 
ten years ending with 1850."° 

Hemp, as a raw material, and in its finished products, was an 
important article of commerce. In 1860, Missouri and Ken- 
tucky produced 58,600 tons of the 74,400 tons produced in the 
United States."' Louisville, Lexington, and St. Louis were the 
chief places of manufacture. Of the bagging valued at SI, 109,- 
000 produced in the United States in 1860, Kentucky contrib- 
uted $699,000 and Missouri $271,000. Bagging and bale rope 
were exported chiefly by river to New Orleans. 

While cotton, sugar, tobacco, and hemp were the chief crops 
in various sections of the South, the states north and northwest 
of the Ohio river gave attention principally to grain and live- 
stock, and these, either as prime or manufactured commodities, 
were the principal elements of commerce. The surplus of the 
four commodities above named was exported chiefly through 
New Orleans; but the grain of the North, after the opening of 
the Erie canal, moved directly to the East. This trade was one 
of the greatest factors in the enormous development of lake 
commerce before 1860. The largest part of the packed-meats 
was sent down river, partly for consumption in the plantation 
country tributary to New Orleans, and partly for export to 
foreign countries and to the northern cities of the United States. 

The charge is often brought against southern agriculture that 
it was a one-crop system, that the planters confined themselves 
to cotton, to the neglect of the other products, and that, as a 
result, a sort of territorial division of industry arose in which 
the section north of the Ohio river supplied the South with food. 

"' Pitkin, op. cil., p. 551 ; Lyford, op. cit., p. 112. Sen. Ex. Doc. No. Ill {32d Cong., 
lat SesB.), p. 720. 
»« Hunt's Merchanl'i .Vagazine, XXIIl, p. 658. 
»■ Eighih CerwM U. S. AgrUuUure, p. 187. 
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These statements need much modification to make them ac- 
cord with the facts. The diversion of much of the grain and 
fiour trade away from New Orleans is one indication that the 
territory tributary to that city was not in need of this surplus. 
Indeed, a conBiderable part of those commodities that con- 
tinued to move down river was exported from New Orleans. 
For example, for the years ending August 31, 1845, 1846, 
1847, the receipts of flour from the interior were 533,312 bar- 
rels, 837,985 barrels, and 1,617,675 barrels; and the exports from 
New Orleans during the same years were 279,137 barrels, 573,194 
barrels, and 1,319,506 barrels."' Boston and New York usually 
received considerable quantities of flour from New Orleans, and 
large amounts were shipped to Cuba and other foreign countries. 
Considerable quantities of pork, bacon, and lard received at 
New Orleans from the interior were exported.^'* The meat 
products of Cincinnati, as Charles Cist has shown, were destined 
for a wide market, and much of this was outside the southern 
states. "Mess pork," said this author, "is used for the com- 
mercial marine and the United States navy. . . . The 
prime is packed for ship use and the southern markets. The 
clear pork goes out to the cod and mackerel fisheries. . . . 
Bulk pork is that which is intended for immediate use or for 
smoking. The former class is sent off in flat-boats for the lower 
Mississippi. . . . Bacon is sold to the iron manufacturing 
regions of Pennsylvania, Kentucky, and Ohio, to the fisheries 
of Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia, and to the coast or 
Mississippi region above New Orleans. Large quantities are 
disposed of also, for the consumption of the Atlantic cities."*** 
The commercial reports bear out Cist's statement."* As to 
flour, a part of the product of the cities of the Ohio valley was 
graded for the eastern markets. Flour manufactured in St. 

•" Eighth Ceruue V. S. AgriaiUure, IntroductioD, clvi; Wettem Journal and Ciailian, 
1, p. 110; De Bow, {nduarioL Raowcet of the South and tTesf, III, p. S65; Hunt's 
MercharU-s Mofiaant, XXXIII, p. 604. 

'"Ibid. 

•" Charles Cist, Cindrmati in 1861, pp. 278-288. 

»• Hunt's MfTchanfa Magazine, XXXIII, p. 604; Weat«m Journal and Civilian, 
I, p. 110; De Bow, InduttHal Rtaourees of the South and Wat, III, p. £65. 
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Louis, however, was consumed in the country bordering on the 
Cumberland, Tennessee, White, and Red rivers, and in New 
Orleans. Some of the product was exported to Alabama, 
Florida, and Texas.*** 

In the second place, a study of southern crops shows that the 
southern states were large producers of essential food products. 
In the production of com they ranked far ahead of the middle 
states, and compared favorably with those of the West. The 
relative production of corn in the various divisions is shown in 
the table given below.*" The southern states, notably Georgia, 
Alabama, and Mississippi, were large producers of potatoes. 
This crop had increased greatly since 1840 indicating an inten- 
tion on the part of the planters to supply their wants.**' Like- 
wise in the raising of swine, the southern states compared favor- 
ably with those north of the Ohio river.*" Only in the case of 
wheat and oats was the showing poor; but this was due not so 
much to neglect to make provision for wants, as to the fact that 
the negroes were not large consumers of these grains and their 

«' I'rocetdingg of the St. Louie Chamber of Commerce (1842), p. 18; Fifth Annual 
Etporl of the St. Louis Board of Trade, p. 28, 
"' Of. Eighth CentuM U. S. AgncuUwe, Introduction, I, and cxxix. 

NUMBEB OF BCSHELH OF INDIAN CoRH PRODUCED IN THE DiPFERBNT SECHONS 

TO EACH Inhabitant 
Division 1800 1850 1840 

New England States 2.fl0 3.70 3.02 

Middle Statea 9.04 9.11 7.79 

SouthemStatcB 30.83 32.76 33.13 

Pacific States 2. 56 2.18 

Western Statea 45.27 44.14 35.33 

Total for U. S. and Territories 26. 12 26.04 22. 11 

»' Compendium of the Siitk Census, p. 358; Statistical Vi«w of the Untied Stales, 
Compendium of the Saienlk Census, pp. 171, 174; Eighth Census U. S. AgrieuUwre, p. 
185. The following statenient contains a comparison of the production of potatoes — 
sweet and Irish — in some of the leading southern states and those north of the Ohio 
river: figures are for 1860; Alabama, 5,931,000 bushels; Arkansas, 1,984,000 bushels; 
Georgia, 6,812,000; Kentucky, 2,814,000; Louisiana, 2,355,000; Mississippi, 4,978,- 
000; Tennessee, 3,786,000; Illinois, 5,846,000; Indiana, 4,166,000; Ohio, 8,999,000; 
Michigan, 5,299.000, 

■*> Eighth Census U. S. Agriculture, cviii, cix, 185. The number of swine in tbeae 
states in 1860 is shown by the following: Alabama, 1,748,000; Arkansas, 1,171,000; 
Georgia, 2,036,000; Kentucky, 2,330,000; Louisiana, 634,000; Mississippi, 1,532,000; 
Tennessee, 2,347,000; IllinoiH, 2,502,000; Indiana, 3,099,000; Ohio, 2,251,000; Michi- 
gan, 372,000. 
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manufactured products. In view of these facts, it can hardly 
be contended that the South depended largely on the states 
north of the Ohio for foodstuffs, nor that this section was neg- 
lecting the essentials of life. On the other hand, the census 
reports indicate that the southern states were lai^ely supplying 
themselves with food. 

The ability of the country north of the Ohio river to provide 
materials of commerce is shown by the development of their 
industry since 1840. In the table given below is summarized 
the niunber of bushels of wheat, corn, and oats grown in Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Iowa, 
according to the census reports for 1840, 1850, and I860.*" 
1840 1850 1860 

Wheat 26,480,000 40,860,000 90,434,000 

Oats 28,099,000 37,050,000 59,106,000 

Com 88,520,000 185,993,000 325,621,000 

Although com, as shown by the figures above, was the great- 
est of the grain crops, only a small percentage was exported. 
On an average, not much more than seven and a half million 
bushels reached Buffalo annually in the decade before 1860, 
and a smaller quantity was received at New Orleans.*^' Com 
was consumed principally on the farm. Indeed, the ability 
of the states just named to maintain a large number of animals 
for power and food purposes, and to export either livestock, or 
pork, lard, butter, cheese, and leather, depended on their capac- 
ity for the production of com and forage. The com crop, also, 
contributed to the manufacture of whiskey, which was at all 
times a characteristic export. 

Wheat, on the other hand, was largely exported either as 
grain or flour. Some of the supply was delivered to country 
millers, who, after the introduction of steam-power, were able 
to manufacture cheaply and sell to the city merchants. Another 
portion of the grain was shipped to manufacturers chiefly at 
Cincinnati, Louisville, and St. Louis who produced flour for 

"• Figures compiled trom Compendium of the Sixth Censug, p. 358; Compendium of 
the Sei>tnlh Centug, p. 171 ; Eighth Census U. S. Agricutture, xxix, x]vi, Ixjv. 
"'Eighth Cenmia U. S. Agriculture, Introduction, cxlviii. 
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local consumption and for export. The balance of the crop, 
arriving at the collecting points on the lakes and rivers was ex- 
ported as grain. Before the building of the railways, the chief 
outlets were through Buffalo, New Orleans, and Pittsburgh; 
but only small quantities of grain and flourwere exported through 
the latter. A study of the receipts at the two places first named 
gives some idea of the growth of the grain trade of the interior. 
The receipts at Buffalo increased from an annual average of 
761,000 bushels during the years from 1836 to 1840, to 3,334,000 
for the decade ending with 1850, and to 8,187,000 for that end- 
ing with 1860. The average annual receipts of flour during the 
same periods were 286,000 barrels; 1,084,000 barrels, and 1,126,- 
000 barrels.'" The receipts of flour at New Orleans by decades 
from 1830 to 1860 were 320,000 barrels, 726,000 barrels, and 
1,022,000 barrels; and of wheat, during the two decades before 
1860, 209,000 and 250,000 barrels and sacks."' 

The great collecting points on the lakes were Chicago, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Toledo, and Milwaukee. Buffalo enjoyed the ad- 
vantage of being the focal point for most of the western com- 
merce destined for the Hudson river by way of the Erie canal. 
The canals of Ohio stimulated the trade of two of her lake 
cities; and Chicago, after 1848, received increasing quantities 
of grain by the Illinois and Michigan canal ; the construction of 
railroads to the Mississippi greatly widened her tributary area. 
From a small export of about 10,000 bushels in 1840, the ship- 
ments of Chicago grew to nearly sixteen million bushels in 1860,*^' 
Ohio began to export breadstuffs and provisions by the lakes in 
a small way about 1835.'" 

The question of the division of the traffic between the eastern 
and southern routes after the completion of the canals was 
partly a matter of the location of the markets for the products 
and partly of the cost of shipping. According to a government 
report in 1852: "Three fourths of the flour and grain (of Ohio) 
are exported through the lake ports, but more than three fourths 

'" Eighik Cengu» U. S. Agriculture, cxlviii. 

"• Ibid., clvi. 

'" Ibid., cxlix. Included flour reduced to term* of bushels of wheat. 

'^SenaU Ex. Doc. No. IIS (32d Cong., lat Seas.), p. 55. 
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of the pork, lard, and whiskey through the ports of the Ohio 
river;" and "two thirds of the coffee and six sevenths of the 
lumber passing over the public works for consumption in Ohio 
are imported through the lake ports. . . . Three fourths 
of the sugar and molasses, and nearly all the tobacco, are im- 
ported through the river ports. Sugar and molasses, the prod- 
ucts of Louisiana, are distributed from Cincinnati through 
the Northwest, even to the shores of the lakes.""* In case of 
the Illinois and Michigan canal the "causal fluctuations in the 
market prices at Chicago and St. Louis frequently determine the 
course by which inland domestic produce is shipped to the 
seaboard, whether by the lakes or the Mississippi.""' The 
great immigrant demand at times disturbed the prices between 
St. Louis and Chicago. But other commodities than grain 
were shipped by the Illinois canal. "Besides large quantities 
of rich and costly goods, al! sorts of ready-made clothing, hats, 
caps, boots, and shoes for the St. Louis market, are imported 
through Chicago, and by canal and river to their destination.""' 

The east-bound lake commerce included besides flour and 
grain lumber, wool, hides, butter and cheese, liquors, wood- 
ashes, and many other articles. Coal and iron were often 
carried from port to port. The imports by way of the lakes com- 
prehended a great variety of merchandise. 

What we have said thus far refers principally to the develop- 
ment of commerce in the country east of the Mississippi river. 
The growth of the region west of that stream, with all that im- 
plied, was one of the notable features of the years from 1825 to 
1860. From less than 200,000 in 1830 the numbers in this 
region increased to over 3,800,000 in 1860. At the former date, 
population was concentrated principally in Missouri; but in 
1860, five states had a population of over 300,000, and one — 
Missouri — numbered over 1,100,000.*" The movement into 
Minnesota, Iowa, Kansas, and Nebraska greatly stimulated the 
enterprise of the merchants of Chicago and St. Louis to find 

"* SenaU Ez. Doc. No. 1 12 (32d Cong., 1st Sees.), p. 55. 

'" Ibid., p. 708. 

'" Ibid., 220. 

"• TtBtiJlh CeiwiM V- S. Popjitation, i, xxii, xxiii. 
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means of attracting the commerce of this new region. Mean- 
while, the settlement of Texas engaged the attention of the 
houses of New Orleans. This activity in all these cities sug- 
gests the enterprise of the seaboard communities in their efforts 
to tap the interior. 

Since the rivers, until nearly 1860, provided the principal 
outlet for the trade of the country beyond the Mississippi, the 
trafl5c of the streams grew with the increase of population. 
From 1820 to 1840 there were but few steamboat arrivals at 
Fort Snelling on the upper Mississippi, sometimes not more 
than two or three a year. The chief business of the steamers 
running to that place was to supply Indian traders and United 
States troops. The settlement of the upper country by farmers 
not only changed the nature of this commerce, but demanded 
more frequent visits of steamboats. The arrivals at St. Paul 
increased from about forty in 1844 to eight hundred and thirty- 
seven in 1857."" Because of the need of supplying the Santa 
F^ traders and settlers along the Missouri, the trade of this 
stream developed at an earlier date. From five arrivals of 
steamboats at Boonville in 1831, the number increased to 
seventy in 1836, and thereafter the commerce between St. 
Louis and the towns of the Missouri river grew rapidly. Some 
' idea of the distribution of trade over the inland water system 
may be obtained from a study of the steamboat arrivals at St. 
Louis. This is summarized below.**' 
Arrivals of Steamboats at St. Lonis fbom Various Sources 

New Ohio Illinois Upper Missouri Other 

Year. Orleans river river Miss, river sources Total 

1830 278 

1840 143 147 ... 1,721 

1845 250 406 298 647 249 256 2,105 

1850 301 493 788 635 390 272 2,879 

1860 767 277 544 1,524 269 73 3,454 

From the table we may obtain some idea of the growing volume 

"» Hunt's MertMni's Magazine. XXXVIII, pp. 248-248. 

"■St. Louis Timet, Jan. 8, 1831; Missouri Argui, Jan. 3, 1S38; Hunt's Merekant'a 
Magaiine, XV, 167; Sen. Ex. Doc. No. ItS, op. cit., p. 729; Hoiae Ex. Doc. No. ise 
(32d Cong., 2d Seas.), p. 729; Fifth Annual Report ,St. Louit Chamber of Commerce, 11- 
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of the commerce of the upper Mississippi river. The com- 
modities brought from the North were metal from the lead 
region, furs and peltries from the country above, and farm prod- 
ucts from the new settlements when these came into existence. 
Another important branch of commerce in the country west 
of the Mississippi was the overland trade with the Far West. 
Reference was made in a former section to the trade relations 
between St. Louis and Santa F^. This commerce from 1825 
to 1846 varied greatly from year to year, but the annual average 
may have been $250,000.**' The Mexican War and the emi- 
gration into California gave a new stimulus to the commerce 
of the prairies. In 1846, according to Josiah Gregg, 416 wagons 
left the Missouri river for Santa F6 carrying merchandise valued 
at about one million dollars. Gregg stated that over six thou- 
sand persons crossed the prairies this year.'*' Even in the 
earlier period trade was not confined to Santa F^. American 
traders "proceeded down the river to the Passo del Norte; some 
to the mines of Chihuahua and Durango, in the province of 
New Biscay; some to Sonora and Sinaloa, on the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia," seeking new means of communicating with the Pacific.*** 
About 1845, traders pushed farther south to the Feria de San 
Juan, some eight hundred miles south of Chihuahua, and nearly 
fourteen hundred miles beyond Santa F6. Commerce with the 
United States had an important influence on the New Mexicans. 
It was asserted as early as 1825 that "these people are wonder- 
fully improved within the last three years, as well in their man- 
ners, dress, etc., as in their political advancement. Liberal 
principles are fast gaining ground and taking deep root, and in 
proportion as these increase, the bigotry and tyranny of the 
church are weakened."'** Timothy Flint wrote about 1832: 
"Santa F6 may be considered, in some sense, an American 
town, the stores being filled with American goods, and the 
streets with American people.""* After 1848, the supply of 

« Thwaites, Earlji WaUrn Trtaeh, XX, p. 222. 

— NUe* Reguter, LXX, p. 343. 

>"I}eba(Mq/'CDrvreM(18thCoiiB,, 2dSeBe.), pp. 109, 110. 

*" MUtmri Bepvblican, April 20, 1826. 

** Condmttd Otog. and nut. of the Mian. Voaey (1832), 1, p. 4«1. 
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the Mormon settlements in Utah, and towards 1860, the exploita- 
tion of precious metals in Colorado, widened the domain of the 
prairie trade. The discovery of the Gregory lode in 1859 re- 
moved all doubts as to the value of the new mineral resources. 
Denver, Boulder, Fountain City sprang up within a year. The 
growth of the first named city was amazing; "whole streets have 
been built up in less than twelve months with brick and frame 
edifices," said a journal of the time, "and filled from roof to 
cellar with every production of Anglo-American industrj' that 
can possibly be demanded in that market."*" In 1860, the 
total investment in the commerce of the plains, including wagons, 
teams, wages of men, but excluding merchandise, was estimated 
at $5,545,000. Merchandise shipped west of the Missouri river 
was valued at $10,500,000 distributed as follows: New Mexican 
trade, $3,000,000; Pike's Peak gold region, $6,000,000; Utah 
trade, $500,000; and the Indian trade, $1,000,000. Kansas 
City enjoyed the largest share of this commerce, but found 
competitors in Leavenworth, Atchison, Nebraska City, St. 
Joseph, and Omaha.*** Goods were imported into these cities 
by way of the Mississippi and Missouri rivers. Shortly, the 
wants of the railroad builders added a new source of income for 
these western towns. 

The prospect of obtaining a share in the growing trade of the 
interior spurred the cities along the seaboard to new activity. 
Before the completion of the Erie canal the chief advantages for 
western commerce were with Philadelphia and Baltimore, but 
the new waterway was destined to change the old relations. 
New York not only took the trade of some of the territory that 
formerly belonged to those cities, but greatly developed its 
commerce with the interior. The growing exports of this city, 
based on its facilities for trade with the interior, promoted im- 
portation from abroad, since vessels were attracted to the port 
which afforded a large return cargo. This, in turn, increased 
the ability of the city to supply the western country with mer- 

'" Hunt's Merehant'g Moikuim, XLIV, p. 30. 

"*iS(. Louis Journal of Commerce, April 23, 1868; Hunt's Merehant't Magatau, 
XWV,pp.4i~i^; Annual SUitemmi of TradeandCommerce of St. Louis (_lSeO).p.9. 
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chandise. Both domestic and foreign trade were, therefore, 
benefited by the canal."* Prior to 1825, wheat from western 
New York was shipped down the Susquehanna to Baltimore as 
the cheapest route. The trade of western New York did not 
seek the Hudson because of the prohibitive freight charges. 
According to a report to the legislature of New York in 1817, 
the cost of shipment from Buffalo to New York City was $100.00 
a ton which was three times the usual market value of wheat, 
six times that of com, and twelve times that of oats. Upon 
the opening of the canal the rates to New York fell at once to 
from $5.00 to $13.00, and by 1852 ranged from $3.00 to $7.00.'" 
The result was a shift to New York of trade that formerly went 
to Baltimore. 

As to the shipments inland of merehandise from New York, 
merchants of the interior learned as early as 1830 that, in acme 
instances, commodities sent by canal to Buffalo, thence by 
schooner to Chicago, and carried by wagon to the head of navi- 
gation of the Illinois river, could be received in less than half 
the time from New Orleans, that the cost of carriage was less, 
and that a smaller amount was paid for insurance.**' 

With these advantages accruing to New York, the cities that 
had formerly enjoyed the lai^est share of the trade with the 
West found it necessary to improve their communications. 
Since canals were still the most approved means of transporta- 
tion, merchants of Philadelphia and Baltimore ui^ed such 
projects. In February, 1825, the legislature of Pennsylvania 
passed a law authorizing the construction of a trunk line from 
Philadelphia to Pittsburgh. The work was begun in July of 
the same year and completed in 1834. The Pennsylvania works 
failed to achieve the same results as the Erie canal largely 
because of the number of transhipments required by this route 
and the resulting higher cost of transportation; but they enabled 
Philadelphia to retain some of the trade that otherwise would 
have been lost.**' The works projected from Baltimore were 

"• Sen. Bx. Doe. No. lie (32d Cong., Ut Seas.), p. 289. 

'«/frW., p. 278. 

""S(. Louit Times, Oct. 15, 1831. 

'" Sen. Ex. Doe. No. IIS, op. cit., p. 311. 
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not completed because of the insuperable difficulties involved 
in construction. 

With the prospects of obtaining a cheap outlet by way of the 
lakes and Erie canal, several of the western states began the 
building of canals. In 1825, Ohio contracted her first state debt 
for such a purpose, and two canals were built running the length 
of the state, to say nothing of branches. Before 1837, a number 
of the states of the interior projected great systemfi of internal 
improvements which included not only canals, but roads, the 
betterment of river navigation, and railroads, after these were 
shown to be practicable. So important did these states regard 
internal improvements that a number of them declared in favor 
of such work by provisions in their constitutions.'" In the first 
constitution of Missouri in 1820 it was stated that, " Internal im- 
provements shall forever be encouraged by the government of 
this state, and it shall be the duty of the General Assembly, 
as soon as may be, to make provision by law for ascertaining 
the most proper objects of improvement in relation both to 
roads and navigable rivers.""' The constitution of Michigan 
in 1835, and that of Arkansas in 1836, contained similar 
provisions."* Such conditions, however, were omitted from 
later constitutions, particularly after the unfortunate experi- 
ences of the western states during the years before the panic of 
1837. 

The inauguration of railroad building not only intensified the 
rivalry among the eastern cities, but brought other contestants 
into the field. Since a railroad could be built in any direction, 
and could surmount obstacles which were impossible for canals, 
the seaboard cities saw unlimited opportunities in the new sys- 
tem. Railway building then became the order of the day, and 
Boston, Charleston, Savannah, and Mobile, all of which had 
formerly been excluded from the race, now evolved vast plans 
to secure their share of the commerce. Illustrating the new 
spirit which dominated this enterprise a western paper said in 

**LippmcoU, "History of River Improvement," Jour. Polit. Earn., XXII, pp. 
630 ff. 

»•* B. P. Poore, FtderaX and Stale Con»!i!utimi.i, etc., !!, p. 1112. 
"•J6W., I, pp. 114, 990. 
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1837: "Every city on the coast has its own plans, and the states 
to which they belong have pledged gigantic means, stretching 
far beyond the wealth of former days.""* The New York plan 
was to construct the New York and Erie railroad from Tappan 
on the Hudson to Dunkirk on Lake Erie, thence by way of 
Toledo to Chicago, and ultimately to the Mississippi river at 
Galena. This had the advantage not only of obtaining a harbor 
on Lake Erie which would be open earlier than Buffalo, but of 
tapping the growing commerce of the Mississippi. According 
to the Pennsylvania plan, a railroad was to connect Philadelphia 
with Pittsburgh, thence to the lakes at Cleveland. Baltimore 
sought to reach the interior at Wheeling and to encourage the 
building of railroads thence to the lakes. This city hoped to 
secure greater advantages than any of its competitors because 
her "geographical position brings her nearer to the Ohio valley, 
while her southern latitude leaves her less exposed to the diffi- 
culties of winter navigation."'*^ Charleston and Savannah 
projected railroads to reach the Mississippi, and, later, Mobile 
evolved a plan to tap the Ohio and thus attract a part of the . 
trade that moved down-river to New Orleans.'** These various 
projects were so far successful that by 1860 roads had been built 
radiating from lakes Erie and Michigan striking the Mississippi 
at ten places and the Ohio at eight.'** One of the significant 
features of this rivalry was that the interior was promptly given 
the advantages of each new means of communication when it 
was shown to be practicable, with the result that trade grew 
by leaps and bounds and prosperity expanded in proportion. 
The railroad mileage of the interior increased from about one 
hundred miles in 1835 to sixteen thousand miles in 1860."" 

The construction of canals and railroads was destined to dis- 
turb the old trade relations not only in the East but in the West. 
For many years, those cities that commanded the traffic of the 

•" Cincinnali ChronieU, Feb. 18, 1837, 

'" Cincinnati Chronide, Feb. 18, 1837, Cf., also, J, 8. Buckingham, The Eatiern 
and WesUm Suxies o/ America, II, pp. 145-146; Jamea HaU, The Weit, p. 29. 
"■ Hunt's Merchard'g Magaxine, XIX, p. 590. 
*•* H. M. Flint, RaHwayt of the United SlaUa, p. 4S. 
■■* Poore'a Mamud of Railviay* (1890), vi. 
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rivers rested securely in their position believing that the new 
methods of transportation could not divert trade. This belief 
was the chief cause for delay in beginning railway construction. 
A typical argument of the times runs as follows: "It may be 
properly assumed that trade, shipping, or business cannot be 
diverted, to any considerable extent, by mere artificial means, 
from channels which nature, the country, population, and their 
necessities have given it. If St. Louis, then, commands at this 
early day (1846) a large commerce, and this, too, without arti- 
ficial aid or national encouragement, it is but a rational conclu- 
sion that it cannot be diverted, nor can any amount of capital 
supply the place of the rivers which constitute her highways."*" 
Of New Orleans it was said: "The overweening confidence in 
your superior locality, that nothing could divert the trade, is 
only another and more forcible illustration of the race between 
the hare and the tortoise.""* Experience, however, demon- 
strated the fallacy of the reEisoning that railroads could not 
compete with waterways. As soon as this fact was known the 
river cities became active advocates not only of railroad build- 
ing, but of river improvement. 

The condition of New Orleans with reference to the com- 
petition of other trade centers was more critical than any other 
city of the Mississippi valley. The growing imports of cotton, 
sugar, and tobacco tended to obscure the real problem of diver- 
sion because the increase in the imports of those commodities more 
- than offset the loss in trade in grain and provisions. But when 
the railroads building west from Charleston and Savannah began 
to draw upon the cotton area that formerly contributed to New 
Orleans the question of diverted traffic was brought to the front 
with great force.*" Indeed, the position of this city had never 
been as secure as its merchants supposed. As early as 1823 it 
was urged that " everyday experience must convince us that this 
outlet is not sufficient for the produce of the western states; 
and as their agricultural resources are brought into more active 

■« Hunt's Merchattt't Maaannt, XV, p. 170. 
•■■ De Bow, Commeniat tUvieie, XI, p. 387. 
■" Ibid., VII, p. 2fl7; IX, p. 529. 
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operation, this consideration will become of more serious import. 
It is therefore their true policy to open communications with 
New York so that they can avail themselves of both markets.""* 
New Orleans encountered many handicaps as a place of re- 
ceipt and export for the commodities of the interior. Shipment 
by the southern route was the longest way to market whether 
domestic or foreign. To the heavy insurance charges on river 
cargoes were added those on the ocean shipments due largely 
to the risk of passing the straits and keys of Florida. High 
port, commission, and storage charges added to the burden.'"* 
The delays in navigating the Ohio and Mississippi, especially 
during the long periods of low water, discouraged commerce 
by way of New Orleans. In the case of grain, there was often 
great loss because of the effect of the hot, moist climate, and the 
lack of conveniences for protection against the weather. Due 
to the latter cause it was said in 1847 that "flour of the same 
brand, and the same quality, shipped from Cincinnati to New 
York, by way of the canals, etc., is worth from 25 cents to 75 
cents per barrel more than that which is shipped by way of New 
Orleans to the same market."'"* The differences in freight 
between the two routes were not great enough to make up for 
the losses. In 1846, the charge on a barrel of flour from Cin- 
cinnati to New York through the canals was S1.35; by way 
of Pittsburgh, $1.40; by the southern route it was $1.38, but 
the added allowance for risk and damage frequently brought 
the total to $1.75."" In the case of tobacco, the charge in 1851 
by the northern route from Louisville was said to have been 
310.62, and by New Orleans, $15.12. When shipments were 
made directly to the East, tobacco was delivered in New York 
" dry, free from sweat, and opens a hundred per cent better than 
that shipped by New Orleans."'"* After a survey of alt her 
difBcuItiea one can readily agree with a southern journal in 

"• L. C, Beck, op. eil., p. 33. 

>** De Bow, Commercial Reniew, III, p. 46; XXIV, p. 48; Hunt's Merdumi't Moifa- 
line, XXXV, p. 148. 
'" De Bow, Commereial Review, III, pp. 43, 106. 
•" Ibid., Ill, pp. 42, 105. 
•" HuDt'B Merchant's Magatitu, XXVI, p. 80. 
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1846 that "the disadvantages that New Orleans now labours 
under . . . are disadvantages that no other commercial 
city in the United States has to contend with."*'* 

Evidently, some of the disadvantages of this city could not be 
remedied; but it was possible to improve her warehouse system 
so as to prevent double charges for drayage, to provide protec- 
tion for goods deposited on the levees, and to prevent the diver- 
sion of much of the cotton. Id a measure, the losses and delays 
involved in river navigation could be remedied by the im- 
provement of the streams. To some extent, also, new markets 
could be developed to compensate for those lost by turning to 
Texas and California. The New Orleans plan, then, was partly 
to improve her situation by the building of railroads, partly 
to urge vigorously the improvement of the Mississippi and its 
tributaries. One of the leading projects was the New Orleans 
and Nashville railroad, which was designed to reach the country 
which would supply a large amount of traffic, and to connect 
with various railroads which were building in the South and 
West. It was believed that this railroad would tend to counter- 
act the influence of the works which were diverting the traffic 
of the Mississippi valley to other cities. Another project was 
the New Orleans and Opelousas railroad, the ultimate object of 
which was to form a trunk of two great lines, one extending into 
Texas, with the expectation that ultimately it would be carried 
to the Pacific, and the other to the north through Arkansas to 
St. Louis. It had been the expectation in New Orleans that the 
acquisition of California by the United States would promote 
southern trade, but the greatest advantages accrued to the 
northern ports, notably New York, partly because of the estab- 
lishment of lines of steamers to Panama and Nicaragua, and 
partly because of the great number of steamers and clippers 
trading from that port around the Horn."" For the purpose 
of gaining some of the Pacific trade, merchants of New Orleans 
advocated a railroad across the Isthmus. Thus, at the Southern 
Railway Convention at New Orleans in 1851 the resolution was 

•"DeBow, III.p. 105. 

"• SenaU Ex. Doe. No. IIS, op. cU., p. 734 
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favored, "That, as the sense of this Convention, a railway and 
water communication across the Isthmus of Tehauntepec is of 
national importance, and especially so to the whole South- 
west."'" 

The case of St. Louis was somewhat similar to that of New 
Orleans, although the difficulties were not as serious. The 
introduction of the steamboat had greatly extended the market 
supplied from this city, which came to include not only the 
country west of the Mississippi, but much of the valley of the 
upper Mississippi and Illinois rivers, the country bordering on 
the Cumberland and Tennessee rivers, and the northern portion 
of Arkansas.*'* The buildingofrailwaysfromChicagothreatened 
the country to the north of St. Louis, notably Iowa, Kansas, 
Nebraska, and even a large portion of northern Missouri. 

When the Illinois and Michigan canal was first proposed, 
merchants of St. Louis were inclined to believe that it would 
greatly promote the trade of the city. It was thought that it 
would afford a choice of markets both for lake and river regions 
and that merchants of New Orleans would be forced "to deal 
more generously through fear of losing the advantages of the 
Missouri trade," and that the canal would "naturally invite our 
trade through the lakes to New York in preference to New 
Orleans unless the latter city should grow jealous of her natural 
rights and hold out allurements necessary to draw our commerce 
down the Mississippi."'" As late as 1846 it was urged that the 
canal "wilt open the trade of the eastern part of Wisconsin and 
the western part of Michigan to the markets of St. Louis.""* 
The tendency, however, was to build up Chicago rather than 
St. Louis. 

The completion of a railroad to the Mississippi about 1850 
began to deprive this city of valuable trade. Some idea of this 
loss may be gathered from the fact that in 1852 the Galena and 
Chicago Union railroad carried to Chicago upwards of 1,658,000 

"■ De Bow, Commereial Renew, XII, p. 316. 
»" Weilem Journal and Cuiiiian, XII, pp. 294 ft. 
'" St. Lows PvUic Adeerliaer, March 12, 1825. 

'" Wise, HUt. Col., XIII, p. 389; AnmuU SUUemerU of Trade and Commerce i4 
SI. how, 1848, p. 10. 
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bushels of grain and in 1863 over 11,395,000 bushels."* We have 
referred to the diversion of the lead trade on a fonner page. 
After the construction of railroads to the Mississippi river, the 
further plan of Chicago was to extend these lines to secure not 
only the trade of Iowa, Nebraska, and Kansas, and to monop- 
olize the prospective trade of the Union Pacific, but to secure 
a portion of the mountain trade.*" To meet these threatened 
losses, St. Louis, after long delay, inaugurated an extensive sys- 
tem of railway building. In general, the purpose was to reach 
the four comers of the state, — in the Southeast to meet the rail- 
road projected from New Orleans, in the Northeast, to tap the 
lines building west from Chicago, and in the West and South- 
west to keep the trade flowing in the direction of St. Louis.*" 

Not only those cities which were threatened with the diver- 
sion of their traffic, but all the communities that were served 
by the rivers were interested in the improvement of the streams. 
Western memorialists frequently urged Congress to appropriate 
money for the work, and conventions were called to stimulate an 
interest in the movement and to impress Congress with its im- 
portance. "The mode of developing the resources of the West 
and Southwest most effectually," according to Calhoun speaking 
at the Memphis convention in 1845, "is to secure an adequate 
price for what might be produced ; and, in order thus to extend 
the market, it is deemed proper to facilitate the transportation 
of persons and merchandise between its various parts, with other 
portions of the Union, as well as abroad. The facilities for 
transportation could be most effectually accomplished by the 
improvement of its internal navigation, and by opening a com- 
munication through the coasting trade between the gulf of 
Mexico and the Atlantic ocean."*" The long delays and losses 
were troublesome not only to New Orleans but to all the river 
communities. According to a St. Louis report in 1842, the 

*■* Bighlh Cetirut U. S. AgrxeuUure, cxlvii. 

>" St. LouU Journal of Commerce, March 4, 1869; Mitaouri Bepuhliain, Sept. 16, 
1871; Annual SlaUmeni of Trade and Commerce (St. Louu), 1866, p. 37; De Bow, 
Commereiat Review, II, SO (1806). 

»» Ibui. ; a., also, Sen. Ex. Doe. No. US, op. cil., pp. 373-374. 

»" Hunt's Merchanft Modatine, XV, p. 64. 
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losses, principally by snags, from 1S22 to 1841 amounted to 
♦3,600,000. From 1811 to 1848, 618 boats were said to have 
been destroyed of which 469 were snagged."* From the latter 
date to 1860, there was scarcely a year in which the losses were 
not at least a half a million, and sometimes the destruction was 
much greater. For example, the estimated loss for the year 
ending June 30, 1851, was $1,144,000; for the year ending 
September 30, 1855, it was $2,028,000, and for 1860 over $2,000,- 
000.*" "If there is no other evidence of the vast loss," said a 
government report in 1845, "the high rate of insurance, which 
is stated at from 12 per cent to 18 per cent per annum on boats 
will show that the losses are large.""' Fortified with such 
reports, the representatives of the western states were able to 
plead strongly for government assistance. As a rule, however, 
the appropriations for river improvement were relatively small. 
While many of the representatives were disposed to be liberal, 
the presidents from 1825 to 1860 were opposed' to extensive 
appropriations, basing their opposition partly on the matter of 
constitutionality, and partly on the need for economy. The 
total amount appropriated for the Mississippi, Missotiri, Ohio, 
and Arkansas rivers from 1822 to 1860 was about $3,154,000.'" 
Various attempts were made before 1860 to learn the value 
of lake and river commerce, but the task was difficult because 
of the absence of satisfactory records. The investigators were 
thrown upon their own resources to find a basis for estimates. 
This, no doubt, accounts for the fact that the reports are often 
confusing and contradictory. Moreover, the investigators 
often fail to make clear whether their figures cover only the 
"surplus" of the interior which was exported, or whether they 
are a compound of the imports and exports of the various dis- 

'^* Procudingi lif the Si. Louts ChairAer of Commerce in reference to tite ImproiKmml 
<tftbe Namg<Uion of the MUnsnppi River [lSi2),p.Z3', Cimimeree and Nam^i<Uion of the 
VaaeyoflheMi«ntrippi(,8t.Lo\M,lM7). p. 10; Sen. Et. Doc. N^. 179 (28th Cong., 
iBt SesB.), pp. 179-181. 

"' Sen. Ex. Doc. No. 112, op. <it.,pp. 741-842; Hunt's Merthard'i Magazine, XXXV, 
p. 242; Fifth XnnudI Report St. Lortit Chamber of Commerce, pp. 10-11. 

»■ Sen. Doe. No. itO (29th Cong., 1st Sess.), p. 5. 

« Sen. Ex. Doc. No. I9€ (47th Cong., lat Sesa.), pp. 230-253. 
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tricts,— in which case many articles would be counted two or 
more times. In the report of Israel D. Andrews of 1852 the 
value of lake trade was given as $312,000,000. "Taking the 
lowest estimate," said Andrews, "the actual money value of the 
coastwise exports of these lakes is $132,000,000, in round num- 
bers, being the mere value of property passing over the lakes, 
without including passage money, passengers carried, cost of 
vessels, expense of crews, or anything in the least degree extra- 
neous,"'" The larger figure given above, of course, included 
both exports and imports. On the basis of information obtained 
from circular letters directed to the various collection districts, 
Colonel J. J. Abert estimated the "floating value" of lake com- 
merce in 1841 at $65,826,000, divided about equally between 
exports and imports."* 

Omitting the question of value, a fair idea may be obtained 
of the increasing volume of lake trade from a statement of the 
lake tonnage. The figures below are compiled from the federal 
reports on "Commerce and Navigation."'" 

Tonnage of the Great Lakes at Various Periods 

1829 5,890 

1834 18,240 

1840 47,060 

1845 84,610 

1850 184,430 

1855 334,590 

1860 436,550 

The tonnage of the rivers from 1827 to 1860, as shown by the 
federal reports on "Commerce and Navigation is given below.'** 

»" Sen. Ex. Doc. A'o. 112, op. cit., pp. 646 ff. 

>" House Ex. Dor.. No. 19 {30th Cong,, Ist Sess.), vol. Ill, p. 4; see, alao, comments 
intbeNal-umaUnleUigeMer,Jan. 16, ISU; in Howe Ex. Doc. No. ISe (32d Cong., 2d 
Ses8.), p. 4, the value of Ittkc commerce in 1841 is given as 965,000,000; in 1846 as 
8125,000,000; in 1848, $186,000,000; in 1851, »300.000,000. 

■" See references given below for river tonnage. 

"^ Figures compiled from the following reports: Home Ex. Doe. No. 140 (21st 
Cong., 2d Sees-), PP- 280-281; House Ex. Doc. No. Z58 (24th Cong., lat SesB.), pp. 
298-299; Home Ex. Doc. No. 1^2 <26th Cong., 2d, Seaa.), pp. 286-289; Sen. Doe. No. 
4 (29th Cong. iBt Sess.), vol. Ill, pp. 264-256; Sen. Ex. Doc. (31at Cong., 2d Seas.), 
vol. VIII, pp. 325-329; Sen. Ex. Doc. (34th Cong., Ist and 2d Sess.), vol. XVI, pp. 
356-357; Sen, Ex. Doe. (36th Cong., 2d Sesa.), vol. VIII, pp. 658-659- 
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Tonnage of the Rivers of the Mississippi Valley at 
Various Periods 

1827 28,570 

1834 76,240 

1840. .: 117,070 

1845 172,140 

1850 275,190 

1855 316,040 

1860 334,960 

The same difficulties are encountered in estimating the value 
of river commerce as in estimating that for the lakes. For 
many years commercial journals of New Orleans reported the 
receipts of that city from the interior, but since many of the 
items are estimated, the value given for the total is significant 
only as an estimate. These figures by five-year periods were 
as follows: for 1824-1825, $19,044,000; 1829-1830, $22,065,000; 
1834-1835, $37,566,000; 1839-1840, $49,763,000; 1844-1845, 
$57,199,000; 1849-1850, $96,897,000; 1854-1855, $117,106,000; 
1859-1860, $185,211,000."' Timothy Pitkin estimated the 
"surplus" of the upper Mississippi valley about 1832 at $30,- 
000,000."* According to Colonel Abert, the value of river 
commerce in 1846 was $183,609,000 which was the "net value 
of the trade free from the duplicating which results from the 
importation of one place being the exportation of another.""* 
Andrews gave $339,502,000 as the value of the commerce of 
the Mississippi and its tributaries in 1852, which, according to 
this author, added to the lake commerce, gave an aggregate of 
$653,976,000.'*" We have seen in a former section of this paper 
that there was a very active trade between the industrial cen- 
ters of the interior and their tributary country, and among all 

"n Woiwe Ex. Doc. No. 6 (50th Cong., 1st Seas.), pt. 2, p. 215; De Bow, Commercial 
Review, VI, p. 434; XII, p. 195; XIII, p. 511; XV, p. S28;XVII, p. 531; XIX, p. 458; 
XXIII, p. 366; XXV, p. 469; XXVII, p. 478; XXIX, p. 521; Hunt's Merchanfa 
Magazine, V, p. 475; XIX, p. 513; XXIX, p. 624; XXXI, p. 441; XXXV, p. 474; 
XXXIX, p. 481; XLI. p, 471; XLIII, p. 479. 

»' A Stali^ical Vietn of ike Commerce of the UnUed States, pp. 534-536. 

"• Houit Ex. Doe. No. 19 (30th Cong., Ist Sees.), III. p. Ifl. 

"^ Sen. Ex. Doc. No. liS,op.cU., p. 905. 
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the cities, but it is impossible to state even approximately the 
value of this trade.'" 

"* Scattered through tike government reports, the commercul magarinea, and the 
writingB of the travelers are many Btatementa of the values of the commerce of tiie 
various citiee. W. G. Lyford, Wt^em Addreu Dirtdcrji, p. 2M, estimated the 
"businem" of Cinciimati in 1836 at (28,000,000; a government report of 18S1 gives 
the commtfoe of this dly B" »56,8flO,000; Cf. Houte Ex. Doe. No. 1S8 (32d Cong., 2d 
Sees.), p. 716. In Hust'H Merchant't MoQaxine, XLII, p. 60, and XLIII, p. 607, is 
given the value of the commerce of Cincinnati by years from 18S1 to 1860; the value 
of the imports and exports in 1861-1852 was 174,491,000; and in 1859-1860, 1184,684,- 
000. The conunerce of the Ohio valley in 1856 ia Bummariied in Hotue Ex. Doe. No. 
48 (34th Cong., 3d Sees.}, p. 9, as foUowa; Cincinnati, importa, SS6,SS1,283; exports, 
S54,374,653; Louisville, imports, $40,000,000; exports, 127,000,000; I^ttsbuti^, 
imports, $36,000,000; exports $60,000,000; Wheeling, imports, $16,000,000; exports, 
$17,000,000; other towns on the Ohio, imports, $30,000,000; exports, $26,000,000; 
giving a total of imports, $197,881,283, and <rf exports, $173,374,553. 
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THREE BIRDS OF ILL OMEN IN BRITISH FOLKLORE 

ARCHEE TAYLOR 
/nitrudor in Qerman 

Birds of ill omen have been known, it seems, in all lands and 
ages. The subject is a correspondingly large one, and I shall 
limit myself very strictly to three birds without venturing into 
related topics. The three examples chosen from British folk- 
lore are: the deryn corfif (the "corpse bird"), the Gabriel ratchet, 
and the Seven Whistlers. These three different superstitions 
have been individualized to a marked degree; the bird or birds 
which have given rise to them have dropped almost entirely out 
of mind. This situation has naturally tended to remove the 
beliefs more and more from reahty, and has in this way height- 
ened the imaginative element at the eicpense of omitholo^cal 
accuracy. The result has been the development of three terrify- 
ing superstitions. Cornish is qjiite in error in saying: "It is 
the single bird that the human mind always tends to look on as 
the bird of portent,"' and equally so in declaring that nervous 
attention to omens by birds was completely effaced after the 
conversion of the Roman world. Two of these three supersti- 
tions are concerned with more than one bird, and all three are 
still, or have just ceased to be, potent factors in human life in 
certain sections of Great Britain. 

In discussing these beliefs, it is interesting to show the geo- 
graphical limits of each, which are often very clearly marked, 
and to identify as well as possible the bird or birds which give 

' Animait at Work and Play, p. 310, "Omena from Birds." 
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rise to (hem. This study is, then, a contribution, although a 
small one, to the investigations proposed by Alfred Nutt in his 
Presidential Address to the Folklore Society, "The Discrimi- 
nation of Racial Elements in the Folklore of the British Isles."* 
The questions which he raises are still unanswered, and perhaps 
must always remain so. The first task in any event is the in- 
vestigation of particular beUefs, and, if possible, their delimi- 
tation. From this point of view the present study is a stone in 
a much lai^r and more important structure, the proper inter- 
pretation of British folklore. 

I. Dertn Cobff 

The Welsh name, deryn corff, means "corpse-bird." Deryn 
is a dimiDutive with a singular signification formed from adar, 
"birds"; the omission of the initial vowel is colloquial. The 
superstition of the deryn corfF is known all over Wales. 
After the corpse-bird has flapped its wings against the window 
of the room in which a sick man is dying, or after it has been 
seen perched on the roof or a neighboring tree, no one dares 
hope for his recovery. Not all birds which may beat on the 
window are the deryn corff, although it seems that only the event 
will prove the origin of the sound. In cases where the bird is 
seen there is less room for doubt, for it is said to resemble no 
other bird or beast. It has neither feathers nor wings but moves 
about by means of flappers which enable it to fly high in the air, 
while others say that it can scarcely fly and that it hops from 
twig to twig. It is clad in a peculiar fur-like coat resembling 
down. The hue of the fur varies from brown to gray and black. 
In Pembroke it is said to be a small, grey bird;' in Glamorgan, it 
is dark, almost black, with a grey breast;* in Brecon, it is a 
restless, ashen-grey bird with eyes like balls of fire.* Occasion- 
ally its voice is heard chirping, "Deivch! Dewch!" (Come! 
Come!); elsewhere its note is described as cooing or squeaky.* 

• Foth-Lare, IX (1899), 30-52. 

• J. C. Davies, Folklore of Weal and MiduaUs, pp. 206, 207. 

• M. Trevelysn, Folklore and FdklaUi of Wait*, pp. 184-185. 

• See M . Trevelyan, Olinpaet of WeUh Life, p. 277 ; W. Sikes, BHtMi Gaibtin*, p. 213. 

• Myrddin Fardd, Hen Owerin Sir Qaarnarfon, pp. 10&-107. 
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In almost every case the pertinacity of the bird is mentioned; it 
hops about and chirps for half a day or even a day before the 
man's decease. Sometimes it raps thrice at the dying man's 
window. 

It is uncertain what bird pves rise to the belief in the deryn 
corfT. The goat-sucker (night-jar) has been suggested, and the 
possibility that it is attracted by the sense of smell has been 
mentioned.' This seems rather unlikely. The same writer 
also suggests the screech-owl. The appearance and nocturnal 
habits of the owl accord very well with the descriptions of the 
deryn corflf. The owl's feathers might be compared to fur. 
Both hop about rather than fly. Such unwieldy birds — it may 
be remarked in passing — are likely to give rise to ominous 
interpretations of their presence.' The words which the deryn 
corff utters do not remind one of any particular bird; the sounds 
^ply as well to the owl as any other bird. A very strong point 
in favor of the owl as the deryn corff is the very general belief 
in the owl as an omen of disaster.* This is by no means con- 
fined to Great Britain." 

' CoUectimt Historieai and Arehaologiooi RdoHng to Monlgomtryihire, XV, 128. 

* The laat great auk caught Id the British Isles awakened considerable fear among 
the fisbermen who first saw it, and bad weather was ascribed to its appearance, see 
G. Hendenxm, rSurrina^ in Bdi^ anumg the Cdi», p. 92. 

A wingless bird is seen at an old house near Poole, Dorset, and also in Essex; but 
DO ominous sigmficance seems to be attached to it, see F. G. Lee, Qlimptea oS lh» 
Supemaluml, II, 130 n. 

'Swainson, FoOdore and Promndal Name» of Brittah Birdt, p. 126; Sikcs, BritiaK 
OMint, p. 213; Blackwood' I Magazine, GXVllI, 606; Ct^iedioni HiaUmeal and ArtAa- 
obffKoJ retolin; to VOTUfomervfMre, X, 256-256; R. Blakeborough, IFtf * * * of 
Iht North Riding (Yorkshire), p. 131; J. C. Davlee, Folklore of Wat and MidwaJtt, p. 
224; Jeanie M. I^ing, Notes, p. 23 (Scotland); T. Y., NoUt and Queritt, 1st ser., ii, 
16*-Choux Note*, p. 14 (South Northampton); Qmi. Mag., 1868, I, 470 B-Oent. 
Mag. Lib., Ill, 208; Dyer, En^i»h Potkiore, p. 87. A white owl is a death omen in 
the Weetropp family (last seen in 190&), see Seymour and Neligan, True Irith Qhoat 
Sloriet, p. 190. See M. Trevelyan, Olimpset, p. 279. 

Litoary allusions to its mgnificanoe are common enough, e. g., Ma^btth, II, iti, 
"obscure bird"; C. E. Whitmore, Tht Supematarol in Tragedy, pp. 238, 290; R. S. 
Hawker, Poetioal Workt, p. 200; T. P. T. Dyer, PMiort of Shaketpeare, pp. 139-142. 
The list might be greatly extended. 

>* Grimm, Daittekt Mytkologitf, p. 950, III, 246, 327. 
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The deryn corff is sometimes said to tap three times at the 
dying man's window. This is not an omen peculiar to it, hut 
is one which seems to have been borrowed from some other 
bird. I do not find that the owl is ever said to do this. Of 
course there are occasions when the flight of a bird i^ainst a 
window is fortuitous." Superstitions that this indicates an 
ensuing death are comparatively common. It is related of the 
sparrow," and of the water-wagtail." This sad duty is very gen- 
erally assigned to the robin, which is in striking contrast to the 
kindly r61e which that bird is said to play.'* Occasionally the 

" CoUeetiont Hutorieal and ArehcKlo^ftcal Relating to Montgomerythire, X, 255-256. 
Seymour and Neligan, Trve Iriak Ohoat StorUi, p. 254, r«lat« a atory from Ardee, 
County Louth. Some girls were playing carda, and beard the devil (really a bird) knock 
thrice on the window. See Ainsworth, Rooheood, Book II, ch. i (ed. 1902, I, 136); 
Southam, NoUt and Queriea, lOth ser, iv, 515 (Shropshire); "St. Swithiu,"t&td., 10th 
Ber., V, 113 (Lincolnahire), 

>■ Swainaon, op. cit., p. 61 (from W. K. Kelly, Cwrioeitiet of Indo-Evropean Tradi- 
tion, pp. 104-105 -Hardwick, rrodittotu, SujxTitilivM and FoUUort, p. 238). 

Note ako tbe tale in J. Aubrey, MxtaManiet, 1696, pp. 41-42. In 1643 Major 
John Morgan fell sick of a maligoant fever and was brought to Aubrey's father's 
house. While the Major lay ill a sparrow pecked at the lead in tiie window, and 
continued to do so until his departure. Hie death, however, is not mentioned. 
Compare also a curious tale of a white sparrow in Oera. Mag., CCXCVI, 189 (Yoric- 
ehire). 

"Wood-Martin, Trace* qf the Elder Faitht of Inland, II, 145; Swainson, op. eU., 
p. 44 (Dorset); J. Clyde, jun., Norfolk Oarland, p. 22; cf. Lady Wilde, Ancient Legend* 
* • • o//r<fand,II,58. 

The pied wagtail is considered ominous in Scotland, see J. G. Campbell, Super- 
itUiont, p. 256. 

"SterabeiB, Dialect and Folklore of fforthampUynshire, pp. 168-159; T. Y., NoUt 
and Queriee, 1st. ser., ii, 164 (South Northampton); "Bushey Heath," Aid., 4th ser., 
i, 10 (not localised); Hoekyns-Abrahall, ibid., 4th ser., i, 87 (North Devon); W. H. S., 
ibid., 4th ser., ii, 653 (East Anglia); RatcliSe, ibid., 8th ser., x, 452 (Worksop, Not- 
tingham); G. W., ibid., lOth ser., iv, 630 (En^ish); Page, Davis, Aid., lOUi ser., v, 
168 (Northampton;Devott);G'#n(.Maii., n.B., XXXV, 391;Croaaing, Pott AAymeaqf 
Devon, p. 62; Mrs. H. P. Whitcombe, Bygone Dayt in Devon and ComuiaU, p. 6; cf. 
Wenti, Fairy Faith in Celtic Ctmntriet, p. 180. 

The kindly rAle of the robin is reputedly mentioned in NoU* and Queriea, and 
familiarity with ite appearance as a death-omen is often denied, see W. B., ibid., 
10th ser., V, lU;P)ckford,ibtd., lOthser., v, 16SandTi, 117. Nevertheleae the deatb> 
omen is satisfactorily vouched for, and must be recognised as a part of English folk- 
lore. It seems to be espedally familiar in Northampton and Devon. 
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bird is not specified. ■* It seems possible that we have also a 
suggestion of the death-watch which is sometimes heard as three 
taps before a death. The Welsh Cyoraeth is said to flap its 
wings thrice against the window while it repeats the dying 
man's name.'* 

Such is the picture of the Welsh deryn corff and of the super- 
stitions directly related to it. There are certain omens outside 
of Wales which may be also compared. In various partis of 
England birds which belonged to no known species have been 
seen shortly before a death. It will be remarked, however, that 
all these birds are white. Two were seen in 1893 near Caistor, 
Lincolnshire, and it was' then remembered that their visits had 
been the presage of death on two previous occasions. " It is a little 
peculiar that two birds should appear to foretell a single death. 
An instance which occurred in Nottinghamshire gives more 
details.'* A seventh daughter, bom at midnight on Christmas 
Eve,>* saw a curious bird come out of the house of a sick man. 
It was white, headless, and possessed of a feathery fan-tail. It 
was soon joined by a second from another house, and then by a 

" CoUeetumi HitUmaA and Artkadogiefd R^aiing to Monigomeryikm, XXX VII, 
2Q2. 

In a majoritjr of the Mcounta of Lord Lytt«lh)ii'a death we ore told th&t he heard a 
bird at his window aa an omen ; for the beet dlBounon of this remarkable and famous 
incident see A. Lang, Dreamt and OhosU, pp. 120 B. 

"Seleucus, Choiet NoUi, p. 32. The usual spelling of this monster's name is 
cyhyraeth. The application of the name is rather loose, yet I do not find this par- 
ticular belief mentioned elaewhere. 

" GutC!h and Peacock, lAncolruihire, p. 148 [Antiquary, XXXI, 114). 

Compare with them the white bird which appeared to a Welsh woman in London 
just before her death, cf. J. A. Middleton, Another Orey Gkoit BotA, pp. 250-251. A 
small white bird was seen in a room where a child's skeleton waa found, see Seymour 
and Neligsjo, True Iritk GAosf Storiu, p. 74 (near Limerick). The last is certain^ 
the German SeeUraoffel, cf. E. H. Meyer, Gtrmanuche Myttmlogie, 1S91, p. 63. 

'•M. G.W.P.,NoUsandQ»erit»,7tbaet.,xi, 154-155. 

"The restriction of the power tA seeing supernatural events oi animalfl to peraoDS 
bom at particular hours is quite general, «. g., (Christmas Di^), Peacock, Azotes ami 
Qvaiet, 1st ser., riii, 282-Choux NoUt, p. 51 (North Lincolnshire; cf. Gutch and 
Peacock, UneoJntUre, p. 47); (at night), Lady Wilde, ^nc>«n(L«0md* * * * of 
Iniand, IT, 103; (on the chim»-hours), C. Kent, Land of the Babei in the Wood (i. <., 
Norfolk), p. 90; (St. Mark's Day), Gutch and Peacock, op. cti., p. 135; (midnight). 
Dyer, Brt^ith FoUUore, p. 175 (Devon); Gibson, Notes and Queriee, 1st eer., vu, 
lS2-Choiee NaUt, p. 243 (Somerset); Peacock, Folk-Lort, X, 115 (Lincobiahire). 
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third, which came from the seer's house. Three deaths, one of 
them her uncle's, followed in quick succession. A Cleveland 
(Yorkshire) notion of the Gabriel ratchet reminds one rather 
more of the deryn corff. It is a "mysterious bird, with large, 
glowing eyes, hooked beak, and an awful shriek, which ap- 
pears to, accompanies, or is heard by the death-doomed.""* 

The most famous of these inauspicious birds is the white- 
breasted bird which foretells a death in the Oxenham family of 
South Devon.*' The earliest mention of its appearance is at 
the death of Grace Oxenham (1618), and from then on it can 
be traced down generation after generation almost to the pres- 
ent day. In the decade 1630-1640 the bird appeared just be- 
fore the death of several members of the family. This aroused 
very general interest, and caused an inveetigatioo before the 
clergyman of the parish." A memorial of the fact was carved 
on a monument, which is mentioned about this time in the 
BpistoleB Ho-EliaruB-^* but it seems that the monument was 
never set up in Devon, for search has not discovered it. The 
bird's appearance is noted on December 29, 1741," and again 

** J. C. AtkiiiBoii, Olouanf <^(Ae CIei«Iand Diaieel, p. 203. 

On the Gabriel ratchet see the foUowing aectioD. I do Dot find kqj' pnrallel to 
this deMription of it. 

« The beet dtacuanoiu of the subject are to be found in F. G. Lee, GKmpaea </ lh» 
SuperruUvnl, 1, 273 ff.; J. A. Middleton, Another Grey Ghott BwA, pp. 237-261. 

See also Denonthire NutM and Queria, I, 194-196; TranMction* of the Dtaotukin 
AuocMion, XIV (18S2), 221; XXVII, 90; XXXII, 86. The facte are alluded to in 
AnJmologia, XXXin, 64; Biaekaood^t Magatme, III, 693; Mrs. H. P. Whitoombe, 
Bygone Days in Devon and ComtmU, pp. 78, 109. The Uteet account, that in F. 
Hamel, Human Antmah, 1916, pp. 210-218, is worthleee, siDce it is derived wholly 
from Miss Middleton. 

*■ The TesultB of this investigation were published in A True Adolion (1641) which 
is reprinted in part by Miss Middleton, op. eit., pp. 237-243. 

«• 1, 6, no. 9 (ed. Jacobs), cf. abo p. 309 n. See abo Omt. Mag., XCII (1822), 322- 
Oma. Mag. Lib., II, 212; OnU. Mag., CCXXIV (1868), in-Oent. Mag. La>., Ill, 211; 
Oambtm, Book qf Dayt, II, 731; Dym, EngUah PotOore, p. 211. 

See G. JOTKeos, DU Bpietola Ho-Eliana (Marburger Studien, 1), Marburg, 1901, 
foeaiM. 

■* See a manuscript note in the EpitUHa Bo-EUana died by Lee, toe. ett. 
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on the occasion of the death of William Oxenham in 1743.*' 
A gardener who was taking care of the estate during the master's 
illness (sometime between 1810 and 1821) saw a white bird 
dart in at the door, across the bed of the sick man, and conceal 
itself in a drawer where it could not be found. He asserted 
that he had not heard of the belief.** The last appearance of 
the bird was on December 15, 1873." Most touching is the 
tradition that it appeared to Lady Margaret on her wedding 
momii^ — and she was stabbed at the altar of South Tawton 
church by a rejected lover. Allusions to this bird are not infre- 
quent in English literature. Felicia Hemans r^ers to it in 
"The Vassal's Lament for the Fallen Tree": 

"I tell thee, some 
Are wanted by a meteor's light, 
Or a pale bird, flittii^ calls them home. 
Or a voice on the winds by night."*' 

The dramatic incident in the second chapter of Kii^ley's 
Westward Ho is probably still better known. 

The Oxenham bird is no doubt a pigeon, to which, indeed, 
it is occasionally compared. Doves or pigeons, especially those 

> In a manuscript letter dated Deoember 10, 1743 (quoted by W. S. Gibson, Gent, 
Mag., CCXXIV, 479-Middleton, op. eit., pp. 245-246). See also Lysons, Magna 
Britannia, VI, in his remarks on South Tawton, Devon, which are based on a manu- 
•mpt note in the collection of William Chappie of Risdon. 

>* Middleton, op. at., pp. 246-248. 

" P. G. Lee, Joe. at,; Middleton, op. eU., pp. 249-260. It is noteworthy that the 
bird perched on a tree where strangers were the first to see it. Attention was called 
to it by their efforts to drive it sway. 

•• The title of the poem refers to the death-omen of the Brereton family. On this 
see W. E. A. Axon, Laneaahire Ofaontnjf, pp. 84-87; Arehaoiogia, XXXUI, 64; W. H. 
Ainsworth, Chttwynd CabierU]/. 

Shooting stare, known in Scotland as drtan oi drivg, and in Wales as bmwedd, 
are a well-known portent, see J. G. Campbell, WUcKcnft and Seeondnghi in the HigK- 
landt and Itlandt of ScoHand, pp. 110, HI; G. Readenon, SwvieaU in Bdiff among Ae 
COtt, p. 225; A. MacGregor, Highland Svpergtttiona, p. 11; Y Cymntrodar, XXI, 113; 
J. Beaumont, An Historical, Phynaiagical, and Theoiogiad Treatite of Spirit*, Appari- 
tion • • •, London, 1706, p. 114; etc. 

The "voice on the winds" is probably the Irish bansbee, which hardly needs to 
be illustrated. 
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which have white feathers, have ominous associations.*' In 
color they resemble Welsh deryn corft when it is described as 
grey. The flight of the dove is a point in which there is little 
similarity between the two. The cooing note of the deryn corif 
reminds one of the pigeon rather than of the owl. 

By way of summary the following points may be noticed. 
The deryn corff is a Welsh superstition. It is paralleled and 
in a sense explained by similar belid's in English folklore; but 
the elaboration and wealth of detail is. peculiarly Welsh. It is 
impossible to identify the bird exactly; elements seem to have 
been borrowed from various familiar birds. And the result is a 
creature which belongs in no ornithological species. No one 
who reads the Welsh sources can fail to be impressed with the 
vividness of the conception; it is only paralleled by the Cleve- 
land tradition of "a mysterious bird, with large, glowing eyes, 
hooked beak, and an awful shriek" which appears to the death- 
doomed.*' 

II. Gabriel Ratchet 
The second bird of ill omen is the Gabriel ratchet. It has 
long been known that this word reaches as far back as the 
fifteenth century; but its various occurences, which give a sur- 
prisingly continuous history, have never been collected. Its 
etymology has, I think, been satisfactorily explained by Atkin- 
son. The territory within which it is known has been roughly 
outlined as "Northern"; but the Umits can be more sharply 
defined. There is fmrly general agreement that either the 

•* Peacock, Note* and Qvtnt*, let ser., viii, 3S2-Choie« NoUt, p. 51 (North Lin- 
oolnshire; cf . Gutch and Peacock, LineolntHre, p. ISO) ; G. F. W. M., Nola and Quer- 
iea, 6th ser., vi, 463 (Bedfordahire) ; M. G. W. P., iWd,, 7tli ser., ri, 164 (Nottingham); 
Cvrreia Note*, 1862, 104 (Cockney, London); Blakeborough, WH • * * <4 the 
North Riding, p. 122; W. Renderaon, Folklore of the Northern Counlitt, p. 49; Harland 
and Wilkinson, Laneathire Legends, Traditiona, PageanU, p. 228; J. M. H., Note* 
and Queriet, 1st ett., iv, 43imChoiee Note*, p. 61; Jonea and Yeats, FoUc-Lcrt, X, 
122, 123 (Irish) ; Crowe, iVvUndeti^iValure, Philadelphia, 1901, p. 340; Dyer, £njh 
licA FoUclore, p. 100; Swainson, op. eit., p. 168 (Rodi Dove). 

For similar beliefs among other Germanic races see Grimm, D«ulaefte MyHuioffit', 
III, 246; E. H. Meyer, Germanieche MythoU>gU, 1891, p. 63. 

■• J. C. Atkinson, Oloteof]/ of the CUnOand (Yorkshire) Dialed, p. 203. 
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night-jar or some member of the duck family utters the sounds 
which are called the Gabriel ratchet. The stories told of the 
otigin of this unearthly yelping vary amot^ themselves; but 
the interpretation that these birds represent souls doomed to 
eternal torment for some reason is common to them all. These 
points will be discussed in sequence. 

The cry of the Gabriel ratchet or gabble-ratchet is said to 
be exactly Uke the yelping of a pack of hounds. Frequent 
mention of the sound is made in literature and for characteriza- 
tion a few passages will serve. The first is from a sonnet by 
Bishop Mant : 

[The Gabriel rstcbetl "Shouting aloud 

To warn their comradefl of the way, 

Lest darkling from the line they stray. 

Wake the dull night with startling sounds; 

Well might you deem the deep-mouthed hounds 

Raised in full cry the huntsman's peal, 

Or chunoured for their mDming meal." " 

A longer description is given in a sonnet by Mr. Holland of 
Sheffield: 

"Oft have I heard my honoured mother say. 
How she hsfl liet«ned to the Gabriel hounds — 
Thoae strange uneartUy and mysterious sounds, 
Whioh on the ear through murkieet darkness feU; 
And how, entranced by superatitious spell, 
Tlie trembling villager not seldom heard, 
It) the quaint notes of the noctunial bird. 
Of death premooished, some sick neighbor's knell. 
I, too, remember once at midnight dark, 
How these aky-yelpere startled me, and stirred 
My fancy so, I could have then averred 
A mimic pack of beaglee low did bark. 
Nor wondered I that rustic fear should trace 
A spectral huntsman doomed to that long moonless chase." " 

Wordsworth's lines are given below. No doubt the most famil- 
iar hterary use of the Gabriel ratchet is in Charles Reade's PtU 
Yourself ^^ His Place, where they are again compared to a pack 
of beagles. 

" Quoted in Swainson, Folklore and Pronitdid Namet of Britiah Bird*, p. 201. 
"Quoted in W. Henderson, FMion of the Northern Cminiie*, p. 130; it is also 
found in Hordwick, Traditiona, Superetitione, and FoUclore, pp. 153-1S4. 
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The Gabriel ratchet is important and interesting for other 
things than its horror. Owing to the peculiar name it can be 
traced back to a very considerable antiquity by the best of 
evidence. Its first appearance is in an old glossary of 1483 
known as the Catholicon Anglicum,** where it is explained as 
camalion. This would not be of much help unless one had 
something to explain what the men of that day thought a 
chameleon was. This information is to be found in the MeduUa, 
another old vocabulary, where we learn that a chameleon is 
quoddam quid vivei in aere,*' i. e., something which Uvea on or in 
the ur. An allusion to the belief by Dr. Plott about 1650 has 
been inaccessible to me." It is mentioned again a few years 
later in Oliver Heywood's Diaries," about 1665: 

A strange noise id the air heard of many in these parts this winter, called Gabriel 
Hatches by this ooun try-people: the noiee ie as if a great number of whelps were 
barking and howling, and 'tis obaerved that if any see them, the persons that BM 
them die shortly thereafter; they are never heard but before a great death or dearth. 

Two years later (1667) John Webster says some hold "the noise 
of the wild swans Sying high in the night to be spirits, or, as 
they call them here in the north, 'Gabriel Ratchets.'" " An 
old bit of proverbial lore: "If Gabriel's houndes ben about, doe 
no work that daye" is found in Colliers' Signes and Waminges." 
The line "An t'Gabriel ratchets yelp'd aboon, a gannin' sowl ti 
chill" appears in a grewsome poem which can be traced back as 
far as 1750." The English Dialect Dictionary " gives two in- 
stances from the end of the eighteenth bentury and an abun- 
dance for the nineteenth. 
The etymology of the name offers some points of interest. 

■■ Ed. Herrtage, E. E. T. S., XV, p. 147. A variant reads: Gabriel raches. 

" Cf. CaOuAicon Anglicum, E. E. T. S. ed., p. x. 

" See CatMU'a Magatine, a. s., II, 126. 

" 1881-1885, III, 91 (W. C. B., Nolet and QuerUa, 11th ser., v, 185-186). 

" Quoted in Harland and Wilkinson, Lancashire FoUdore, p. 167. 

"See A. S. Palmer, Folk-Etymotogy, London, 1882, p. 135. I have not identified 
Signet and Wamirtgeg. 

" Mrs. Gutch, Yorktkvre, North Riding, p. 226 (from Blakeborough, T Html o* 
YaiUm Brig). 

« II, 530. 
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No one can reasonably doubt that the latter half is related to 
the Anglo-Saxon tcbc, which lived on in Middle English as rache. 
This word means hound and, from the very beginning of its 
history, is found only in the north of England.*' Gabriel's 
hounds, a variant form which has already appeared in one of the 
sonnets quoted above, confirms this interpretation. The com- 
parison of the German iiachtvogel, Aachtraben is apposite to 
the nature of the myth; but the spelling of the German name is 
incorrect." It is quite obvious that the black-letter N has been 
misread as R, and JVachtraben does not throw any light on the 
meaning of ratchet. The significance of the first component is 
less apparent. The forms and spelling vary considerably, e. g., 
gaber, gabble, Gabriel, Gabriel's. The explanation suggested 
by the last spelling can be ruled out unhesitatingly; this word 
can have nothing to do with the archangel Gabriel." The ap- 
pearance of his name is due to VoUtaetymologie. The form gabble 
has probably arisen through analogy with the verb gabble. 
The direction in which we must look for the real meaning is 
Bu^ested by two names for the night-jar; in Yorkshire it ia 
called gabble-retchet, and in Shropshire lich-fowl." From this 
we get the equation gabble = corpse. The meaning is explained 
by comparison with the Late Latin gabares (corpse) ; the simi- 

" For the Angkt-Saxon, aee Boaworth-Tollef , Aiif^o-SaxoTi DuUmary, under nw; 
Nea Engtith Dictionary, uDder rache (it says "Soolfl after 1530," and all the earlio' 
examples are Northern); see also J. Wright, En^ith Dialeel Dictionary, under raehe. 

The word ia related to the Danish rakke, cF. W. W. Skeat, Etymologieal Dictionary/ 
of the Engiith Ijanffitage; Folk and Torp, NorvtgithfDSniiches Etymologuehet WStUt- 
haeih, p. 872, under Itakke II. It may or may not be related to brachet. 

See further A. O. Way, Promplorivm Parmlorum, p. Ixv, note b; Cathclieon ATigli- 
cum, toe. at. Addy remarlu that the word "cannot be uaed as evidence for the north 
part of the Elast Riding (Yorkshire}," cf. Sheffield Olottary, p. zxxv, "Rake" is still 
a dog's name in Yorkshire, see J. Lucas, Studie* tn Nidderdalt, p. 13. 

" Harland and Wilkinson, op. eit., p. 167, This must be the German (and Scondi- 
oavian) Nacktraben, on which see E. H. Meyer, Qermanitche Mytkoloffie, 1891, p. 03; 
Mogk, Paul's (?rurulrw«>, III, 263; W. Henderson, op. cU., p. 126 note. 

**£. H. Meyer, op. cit., p. 237, objects. The only English reference to the arcli- 
angel is a note by Thomas RatcliSe in Nolet and Queritt, 7th ser., i, 206, and he does 
not repeat it in a second note, ibid., 11th ser., t, 296. 

**Swainson, op. cit., p. 98. 

The significance of Uie name licb-fowl in explaning the etymology of Gabriel 
ratchet has not been noted before. 
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larity of the variant gaber is obvious.** The sense of the com- 
pound is to be compared to the Danish liighund, liighvalp (corpse- 
hound, corpse- whelp). 

The territory over which the Gabriel ratchet ranges conforms 
to the distribution, as far as we can trace it, of the word rache. 
The unearthly yelping of these hounds is not heard south of 
Lancashire and Derby. It is curious to note that, although the 
word rache is known in Scotland, the belief is not mentioned as 
occurring north of the Scotch-English line. The northernmost 
instance I have noted is from Northumberland.^ There is 
abundant evidence for Yorkshire. The English Dialect Diction- 
ary gives two instances from the North Ridii^;, and eight from 
the West Riding; and these could be increased.*' Reade's Pitt 
Yourself in His Place was based on residence in Sheffield and 
careful study of the folk there." The Gabriel ratchet is satis- 
factorily vouched tor in Lancashire. *• The occurrences in 
central England are not noted in the English Dialect Dictionary. 
Wordsworth's sonnet "Though narrow be that old man's cares," 
which alludes to Gabriel's Hounds, is based on information he 
received at Coleorton, Leicester." The belief is known in the 
adjoining counties of Stafford, Derby, and Lincoln." 

^a.].C.Aildam}a,GU>uarvcflhfCkeelandDiai«a,p.2(a-0ent.Mag., 1866,11, 
lSa-(hni.Mae.lAb.,lV,6S-5i-Nol<nsandQ«e!TU)i,ithaer.,vv,a»~A. S. Pftlmer, 
»p. at., pp. 134-135. 

Oabarw is aaid to be ultimately Arabic, d. Mayhew, Promptorit^ Parmlarum, 
E. E. T. 8., p. 262, under tyeh and p. 8H under gabarei. The word seema to be 
rather rai«, and 1 have not noted any other derivatlTee. 

••llKimaa and Balfour, Northumberland, p. 17. 

" Mra. Gutch, North Biding, pp. 71^72, 226; Addy, Sheffield Ghetary, p. 83 (Holme*- 
field), 310 (Stannington); F. K. Robinson, WhUfy]/ Qlonary, p. 74; MacQuoid, About 
Yorkthire, p. 143 (quoted in Swainson, op.dt., p, 98). 

" Britten, N€tet and Queriei, 4th ser., vii, 299; Yorkikire Folklore Journal, I, 98. 

•*Harland and WiUdnson, Laneaahxre Folklore, pp. 89, 167; Oertt. Mag., April, 
ISSO, 493 (see Etigliih Dialecl Didionary). 

*° See the note in the Macmillan one-volume edition (1888), p. 303. The sonnet 
dates from 1807. His informant was one Mitchell. 

" (StaSord), Kennett MS, Landsdowne, 1033 (quoted in Halliwell, DieHonary of 
Archaic and Pronineial Worda, I, 388; Yarrell, Notet and Queriei, let ser., t, 596— 
Choice NUai. pp. 247-248); (Derby), Ratdiffe, NoUs and QuerUe, 7tb ser., i, 206, 
and 11th ser., v, 296; Gutch and Peacock, Lineolnthire, p. 225 (Heanley, Sagabook, 
Viking Club, Jan., 1902, pp. 6-7), where the curious ooiruption gabble-rout is found. 
Gabble-rout is used of pkmgb-boys and its relation to the myth, although asserted 
by Heanley, is not clear. 
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There is some dispute about the bird which gives rise to the 
sup^-fitition of the Gabriel ratchet, although it is quite generally 
recognized among the folk that the sounds are uttered by a bird. 
The two candidates are the night-jar and various members of 
the duck or goose family. The case for the night- jar or goat- 
sucker is championed most strongly by Lucas.** Yarrell as- 
serted that the sound was made by the bean-goose; but in reply 
to an inquiry which su^ested the brent-goose he declared 
that all members of this family can produce the sound in ques- 
tion." The identification of the bird is often far from exact, al- 
though agreement on the duck or goose family is general.** The 
sound is a hoarse, rough croaking or yelping; it is not shrill. 

Of the origin of the Gabriel ratchet various stories are told. 
These are of two kinds, those in which a leader and his troop 
race through the air, and those in which the troop lacks a 
leader. Just this same difference is found in the legends of 
the Wild Hunt, and there it is now generally granted that the 
host was originally leaderless, and only later was it given a guide 
or master.** This process is very clearly at work in the tradi- 
tion that the Gabriel ratchet is the archangel Gabriel driving 
the spirits of the lost dead in a search for new souls.** It was 
felt that the troop of souls needed a leader, and the similarity 
of name readily suggested the archangel. The usual explana- 
tion is, however, that the leader as well as the troop is doomed 
to this eternal unrest for some sinful act. A Cleveland (York- 
shire) tradition reads as follows: 

The Oateiet ratchet origjiiatea in the ill-deed of a gentleman who once hved in 
the distnct, and who waa inordinately fond of the pleasures of the chase, and ao 

'Studiet in NidderdaU, pp. I5\,l56a. 

See abo Swainaon, op. at., p. 98. The night-jar has an unsavory r^utation in 
Scotland, see Jeanie M. lAing, NoUi, p. 9fi. 

•■ Yarrell, NoUa and Qvtrita, let ser., t, &96- Choke NoUt, pp. 247-248- Swaineon, 
op. eil., p. 148; Huaeey, NoU»andQuerUi, let ser., xii, 470; Yarrell, iMcf., 2d ser., i, 80. 

**Swainson, op. eU., p. 201 (curlew); Etatcliffe, NoUt and Qverits, 7th ser., i, 206 
(widgeon or teal); John Webster, Diacovtrie of PTetendedWiichcraft (wild swans). 

See also the remarks below on the bird which gives rise to the superatitioD of the 
Seven Whistlers. 

** K. Helm, AUoermaniteke RtliffitmtgetehiehU, I, 262, and note 52. 

■•Ratchffe, Notet and Querut, 7th ser., i, 206. 
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jealous about the bounds who had mmisteTed to them, that, o) 
wdeiB they should be all killed and buried with him, tlutt no 
by them as be himself would no longer be able." 

Wordsworth's lines imply a slightly different story: 

Gabriel's Hounds, 
Doomed, with their impious Lord, the flying Hart 
To chaae forever on aerial grounds. 

The legend can be reconstructed by comparison with German 
tales of the Wild Hunstman doomed to his eternal chase for his 
impious wish that he might chase a stf^ forever. This recon- 
struction is supported by comparison with the Derbyshire 
explanation that a certain squire persisted in riding to hounds 
on a Sunday, and, passing by a church when the people were 
going in, drove the pack to the doors, for which he was con- 
demned ever afterwards to ride abroad on windy, stormy nights.** 
The variations in these three legends need not be looked on with 
suspicion; just such variations are found in the German stories 
of the Wild Huntsman. Without sxifficient grounds the authen- 
ticity of Atkinson's tale has been questioned by Hazlitt.** Its 
reliability is satisfactorily confirmed by the other two English 
tales, although it is possible that Atkinson's knowledge of the 
parallels in German myth may have induced him to ask leading 
questions. 

The interpretation of the Gabriel ratchet as a leaderless troop 
is sufficiently attested. This has one element in common with 
the foregoing explanations, viz., the idea of souls floating about 
in the air. In Yorkshire the Gabriel ratchet is swd to be the 
sounds uttered by unbaptised chUdren who are doomed forever 
to wander in the air.*" Lucas {Studies in Nidderdale, p. 156) 
gives only this explanation, and goes on to say that the "very 
nature [of the superstition] proves it to be of Christian growth, 
therefore it is useless to look back to Pagan times for any traces 

" Atkinson, Oktt«ary of ^ CUrtland DiaUet, p. 203. 
" Ratchfle, HotM and Queriai, 1 1th ser., v, 296. 
" Popular AnHquitUa, III, 334. 

•* Swainaon, op. eit., p. 98; AtJunsoo, OUmotj/ nf lAe ClweUmd DuiUct, p. 203 (from 
Henderson, op. at., p. 129). 
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of it in this particular form." The belief that unbaptised 
children cannot rest is frequent and widespread enough." One 
will grant as a matter of course that the mention of baptism 
is due to Christian influences; but the conception of spirits 
wandering in the air is not by any means characteristically 
Christian. It is only the application of the myth, and not its 
substance, that implies Christianity. Consequently the idea of 
the Gabriel ratchet divested of the adventitious mention of 
baptism may very well antedate the influence of Christianity. 
This is rendered quite clear by a West Yorkshire definition of the 
Gabriel ratchet: " Beings who chatter and laugh about the home 
of the dying."" The application is different but the substance 
is essentially the same as that of the myth of unbaptised chil- 
dren. A Cleveland explanation" of the belief sees in it "the 
figure of a mysterious bird, with large glowing eyes, hooked 
beak, and an awful shriek, which appears to, accompanies, or is 
heard by the death-doomed." This is a development in the 
direction indicated by the West Yorkshire definition last cited; 
the description is heightened by the use of details which remind 
us of the deryn corff. 

The etymology of Gabriel ratchet throws the balance indubi- 
tably in favor of the priority of the legends which tell of hounds. 
A pack of hounds almost at once implies a master; yet it will be 
noticed that more than one of the instances which have been 
citc^ speak only of the hounds and suggest the non-existence 
of a master. These latter examples are, then, probably the 
oldest form of the myth. The similarities between the German 
and the English etiological aagen need not be pushed to the 
«xtent of implying their common origin. The necessity of ex- 
plaining the fate of a man doomed to participate in an eternal 
chase would of itself produce similar legends. What has been 
presented above as a second type of the folk's explanations, viz., 

n Qrinun, Deutteht MyOeioaU,^ p. 705, III, 279. 

One recalls auoh pasBOgea ae: "Pity, like a naked new-born babe, Striding the 
blaat." (SfocbefA, I, vii). 

*■ BnglUh DidUa Dictionary, loc. eU. 
" Aikinton, loc. eil. 
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Bouls wandering about in the air, lacks the support of the ac- 
cepted etymology of Gabriel ratchet. The idea involved is 
the same as what has been termed above the oldest form of the 
myth; but the conception of hounds has dropped out of sight. 
Presumably this took place when the meaning of the compound 
had become obscured or forgotten. Indirectly this process 
affords further proof of the lateness of the introduction of the 
huntsman into the myth. If one imagines that etiological 
stories had been in circulation, it seems improbable that they 
could have been ao far degraded and demolished as to give place 
to the comparatively colorless belief in unbaptised children. Such 
a process of degradation has, to be sure, been in action, for the 
stories of the huntsman are rapidly being forgotten; but this is 
only another example of the decay which is attacking all English 
folklore. Yet even in such broken-down stories as we have the 
hounds are still vividly conceived. To summarise: it is quite 
clear that the myth was originally related of a leaderless pack 
of hounds, which no doubt represented souls. On the one hand 
this developed into a legend of an impious huntsman, which is 
now disintegrating. On the other hand the meaning of the word 
Gabriel ratchet was forgotten. The conception of a pack of 
hounds dropped from the folk-mind, until only the idea of a 
portent brought by unfortunate souls remained. Finally, the 
folk, seizing on the portent alone and perhaps recalling its orni- 
thological beginnings and associations, exaggerated it to a point 
where the relation to the original myth becomes almost indis- 
cernible. 

In conclusion let it suffice to say concerning the significance 
of the Gabriel ratchet in folklore outside of England that this 
point has already been discussed by Henderson.** The name 
alone is unique; the substance of the belief accords throughout 
with the myth of the Wild Hunt. Certain other English super- 
stitions, the Yeth or Wisht Hounds which range over the moors 
of Devon and Cornwall, also exhibit striking similarities to the 
Gabriel ratchet and are compared by Henderson. But it would 

•* FoUdore of tht Northern Covnliet, pp. 129-136. 
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be going beyond the bounds of this paper to discuss these myths, 
and to amphfy Henderson's remarks. 

III. The Seven Whistlers 

The third bird of ill omen, or tWs time rather a group of birds, 
is known as the Seven Whistlers. In discussii^ them several 
points are of special interest: the way in which they are differ- 
entiated from the Gabriel ratchet, the history of the superstition, 
the identification of the bird behind it all, the delimitation of the 
behef, and the explanatory stories. 

There seems to be good reason for declaring that the sounds 
which are interpreted as the Seven Whistlers and as the Gabriel 
ratchet are different, and are probably produced by different 
birds. Only once in referring to the two beliefs are they con- 
fused." The note of the Whistlers is sharp, h^ and shrill; it 
is never compared to the barking of dogs. The Gabriel ratchet 
is certainly justly characterised by its often-remarked similarity 
to the baying or yelping of hounds. A difference is tacitly im- 
pUed in one of the earliest references to the Seven Whistl^^, 
that in John Webster's Discovery of Supposed Witchcraft (1667),*» 
where the note of the daker hen is asserted to be the Whistlers, 
and the shriek of "wild swans," the Gabriel ratchet.*' The fol- 
lowing pass^e from a novel by Baring-Gould gives a clear idea 
of thesoxmd: 

"Out of the clear heaven was {lie) heard plaintive whistles, loud, high up, inex- 
prefisibly weird and sad, 'Ewet ewel ewel' They burst shrilly on the ears, then 
became fainter, then buret forth again, then faded away. It was as though spirits 
were passing wailing about brother spirits that hod flickered into nothingneos 
* * * 'They are the long beaked curlew going south.' 'They ore the Seven 
Whistlers and they mean death or deathlike woe.' "*> 

•• RatdiSe, f/ole» and Querist, 7th eer., i, 200. 

*< Quoted in Borland and Wilkinson, Laneathire Foiklare, p. 167. 

A distinction is also made in Wright's Engliah Dialeet Dictionary, II, 530; and in 
E. M. Wright, Rwlic Speech and Fotklore, p. 197. 

" The daker hen is the com crake, aee SwaineoQ, Foikiore and Provindal Namei nf 
British Birda, p. 177 (Westmoreland). He does not menticoi any such connotation 
of the bird's cry; but remarks that it is considered a "blessed bird" in the north of 
Scotland. A reviewer in the Atherueum (1846, 953) declares that it is a particularly 
ominous bird in Scotland. 

" Mehaiah; ATaUoJthe SaU MarsKa (t. «., Essex), ch. UI, p. 45. 
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The allusions to the Whistlers are not*as old nor of such 
curious interest as those to the Gabriel ratchet. The earliest 
mentioD is a line in the Fferie Queene: 

The Whistler ahrill, that whoso hearee, doth dy." 
It will be noticed that the number seven is not alluded to; 
nevertheless one need not hesitate to cite it here. Three gen- 
erations later the belief is again touched on in the passage from 
Webster's Discovery of Supposed Witchcraft which has already 
been cited. In the eighteenth century examples are lacking. 
There is abundant evidence from the last century, especially as 
a belief peculiar to colliers. The superstition has had a demon- 
strable life of three centuries. 

As to the origin of the sound, all, not excepting those who 
fear it, are agreed that it is the note or the rustlii^ of the wings 
of some bird. There is more or less disagreement about which 
bird is to have the dubious honor. I have already mentioned 
the daker hen or corn drake. Another candidate is the develin 
or swift;^" but it is ai^ed that it does not fly at night, as the 
Seven Whistlers do.'* This argument must not be pushed too 
far, for the swift does fly in the duak. The other birds which 
have been mentioned are certtun game-birds, for example, the 
golden plover and the closely related lapwing." Three differ- 

» U, xu, 36 (CB. 1586). 

'*A. B. Evans, LetcettertAtre Wordi, p. 235; Britten, ffotei and Qutritt, 4th ata^ 
TOi,e8,134. 

SwaioBon does not meotioii develin u a popula/ name for the swift; this and devil's 
ahrieker (Devon), which he does give, show that the bird enjo^red no savory repu- 
tation, cf . pp. 95-96. 

" Notts tmd Qwriet, 4th ser,, viii, 196. 

"Swainson, op. cU., pp. 180-181 (plover), 183 (Iiq>wing); GSkes, Briiuk GoWm, 
p. 213. 

The golden plover is considered an ominous bird in Sootland, see J. O. Campbell, 
Svperstiiiom, p. 256. 

Under the name "green plover" the superstition is attached to the lapwing in 
Harland and Wilkinson, op. at., pp. 167-168. The Bnglith DiaUet DidioHom, V, 
338, links the lapwing with the wliinibrel (which is not closely related), and aaya that 
they alone are the true Seven Whistlers. The lapwing is notorioualy a bird of ill 
omen. Compare further the passage in the Ladg of tht Lake, V, xi, in which its note 
is likened to a whistle: 

And in the plover's ehrilly strain. 
The signal whistle heard again. 
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ent authors suggest the wit^eon.'* Finally, two birds of the 
same genus are proposed, the curlew and the whimbrel.'* 
Swainson misquotes his source in ascribing the origin of the belid 
to the bean-goose.'* Although these various su^estions do not 
identify the bird conclusively, they confirm the statement that 
the Seven Whistlers and the Gabriel ratchet are quite different. 
It will be noticed that of all the birds mentioned for the two 
superstitions only one occurs in both lists, viz., the widgeon. 

All birds which are called "whistlers" are not necessarily as- 
sociated with the Seven Whistlers. Many are so named but 
there seems to be no evidence that their notes foretell disaster, 
or that the number seven appears in connection with them.'* 
Further it is to be noted that the verb whistle means "to sing" 
in certain parts of Ei^land.'^ Even a fish is known as whistler; 
such an instance indicates the futility of seeking the super- 
stition in every occurrence of the name." 

Knowledge of the Seven Whistlers seems to be restricted to 

"SwainBon, op. eit., p. 155; Ratdiffe, Notet and Queriet, 7th ser., i, 206; Bume, 
Shrop*hir« FoUdore, p. ^1; A. B. Evans, loc. at. The aeoond reference has no great 
weight, because he confusefl the eoimd with that of the Gabriel ratchet; be mentions 
also teal, which no one else does. 

" The whimbrel and the htpwing are asaerted to be the only true Seven Whistlers, 
see EnglUh DiaUet Duiiimary, Ice. eU. On the whimbrel see Swainson, op. cU., p. 199. 

The ascription to the curlew is made by Buckland, CvriotitUt of Natural Hittory, 
ser. II, pp. 286-287 (whence it has been copied many timee, aee the remarks below 
on the localisation of the belief in Kent). See also Gutch and Peacock, LinaAnthiTt, 
p. 33; Bume, Shtopahirt Folklore,' p. 231; and the quotation froiD Baring-Gould's 
Mehalah above. On the curlew see Swainson, op. eit., pp. 200-201. 

"Op. CT(.,p. 148. 

" Golden Eye (whistler), cf. Swainson, op. dt., pp. 160-161; coot (whistling duck), 
ibid., p. 179; whooper swan (whiatlingswao), iUd., p. 152; "a small grey water bird" 
(EinnMs), cf. English DwUel Dictionary, VI, 470 (from Jamiesoa, Etvmologieal Die- 
tUmary qf the Seottiak Language). 

The ring ousel is called whistler in Wicklow, and in the Orkneys flittercbadc. 
The latter name has ominous eonuotations since it is related to the verb flit (to die); 
but no such connotation of the name whistler is reported, cf . Swainson, op. cU., p. 8. 

" Bnglith DiaUd Dictionary, VI, 470; Bume, op. cU., p. 231, n. 2. The song thrush 
is called the whistling thrush, see Swainson, op. eit., p. 3.. Cumptird also "Awa ye 
squattered like a drake, On whistling wings," in Bums' "Address to the peil." 

*■ The fish is the three-bearded rockling, a kind of ood, cf. £n«ItiA Dialed Diu^-nMry, 
loc.cU. 
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midland England. Some have limited it to the colliers in 
Leicestershire;'* but such a narrow limitation cannot be main- 
tained. Without restriction to colliers it is known in North- 
ampton, Leicester, Derby.'and north Warwickshire." The belief 
extends as far south as Worcester ; but it is almost wholly unknown 
in the adjoining county of Shropshire.*' A correspondent in- 
formed Miss Bume that the belief was current in the colliery 
district; but she was imable to verify the statement. Only one 
South Shropshire woman professed to be familiar with it, and 
her version agrees with the Worcestershire legend." It seems 
that it is moribund in Shropshire. The Seven Whistlers are a 
fishermen's superstition in Lincolnshire, and they extend along 
the coast into Essex, if the passage quoted from Baring-Gould's 
Mehalah can be admitted as evidence." It is of curious inter- 
est to note that the belief is current amoi^; the English Gipsies;** 
but it is impossible to determine where Leland's informant 
learned to know it, and how widespread it is among them. I 
am inclined to doubt the value of the evidence on which the 
belief is ascribed to Kent. The references, although numerous, 
all rest on one passage, a casual allusion in Buckland's CuriosUies 

" Britteo, Natei and QuerUt, 4th aer., viii, 68; BiUson, Leiewtenkirt, pp. 36-38; 
Brand, Popular Anttquitiei (ed. Haditt), lU, 234; W. KeUy, Current JVofea, 1855, p. 35. 

H (NortbiUDptoD), A. S., Noiea and Qtieriet, 4th aer., viii, 336; (Leioeater), Words- 
worth's sonnet, irtiich is based on information he reoeived at Ckileorton, cf. "Tbou^ 
narrow be that old man's cares," and the prefatory remarks in the one volume edi- 
tion (1888), p. 363; (Lancashire), Harland and WiUdnsrai, LoneotMn FoUdort, p. 
167; (Derby), RatelifFe, NoUt and Qumtt, 7th aer., i, 206 and 11th ser., t, 296; 
(Bedworth colliery, north Warwick), Notet and Queriet, 6th ser., ii, 264. This last 
reference is the editor's summary of the contributions to the periodical up to that 
time on the subject; it is the best study of the superstitton. 

On the appearances of the Seven Whistlers at Bedworth colliery see also S^billot, 
Rome da tradition* poputairva, V, 526-527. 

" J. Allies, AniiquitiM and FotkUtre c^ Woreetlershire* p. 45d-0«nf. Mag., 1856, 1, 
3S-40-(3ent, Mag. Lib., Ill, 13S (There is, however, no reason for thinking that 
"the superstition has probably a German origin"); Athmaum, 1S46, 955, 1162'1163 
(The Seven Whi atlera ca nnot be related to swan-maidens). 
''*>^Bumej^|irt(JSftrff3B*««^pp. 231-232, cf. p. 66. 

■^putfJfoad Peacock, LinooloBEite; p. 33 (Heanley, Saga Book, Viking Club, III, 
pt. lTi502), p. 7). 

** C. G. Leland, Engiith Oipsia, pp. IS, 218. 
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o/ Natural History,** in which the localisation is somewhat am- 
biguous. The author is talking about several omens drawn 
from the appearance of birds and incidentally mentions the Seven 
Whistlers in connection with another beh^ which he localises 
in Kent. I have not been able to verify the assertion that the 
Seven Whistlers are known in North Wales." The beUef is not 
familiar to all colliers, for a fruitlees search was made about the 
middle of the century among the miners in the Newcastle, 
Northumberland, and Durham districts.*' It is reported to be 
unknown in Devon.** 

There are various stories told to explain the myth of the Seven 
Whistlers; all of them are based on the number seven. The 
simplest explanation is that it is one bird which whistles exactly 
seven times; but this does not seem to be widely accepted.** 
Elsewhere seven birds are alluded to, as in Wordsworth's sonnet, 
"Though narrow be that old man's cares": 

" He the seven birds bath seen, that never part, 
Seen the Seven WhietlerB in their nightly rounds 
And counted them." 

The most generally credited explanation, however, is that they 
are ax birds which fly about continually seeking the seventh. 
This is current in South Shropshire and in Worcester,*' and was 
related to Mr. Leland by an English Gipsy as a parallel to the 
story of the Pleiades: 

An' the Seven Whistlers are seven spirits of ladies that go by the night, through the 
«ir, over the heaven, like birds. And it tells (us) in the Bible that the Seven Whistlers 
whistle wherever they fly acroea the air. But a long time ago one went away and 

** Series II, pp. 286-287 -Parish and Shaw, ^ Diciianan/ tff the Kentuh DiaUd, p. 
142BSwainaon, op. cU., pp. 200-201-Gutch and Peacock, Lirteolnthire, p. 33- 
E. M. Wright, Rwtic Speak and Potklore, p. 197 - W. Henderson, Folkiore of the North- 
ern CounHea, p. 131. Although the majority of these do not cite authorities, the 
similarities in phraseology make it quite clear that Bucklsnd is the ultimate source. 

"Sikes, BriUak OoUitu, p. 213; he citea Cambrian Quarterly, IV, 487. 

" BeU, Current NoUe, 1855, p. 25, 

•' R. Hunt, Popular Romaruxt of the Weel of England^, p. 352. 

" (Lancashire), En^lieh Diaiect Dictumary, V, 338, 

"Bume, ShropahxTe FoMore, pp. 231 B,; Allies, Alhenantm, 1846, QSS-AIhes, 
AnHqmti€s and Folkiore of WorettterthxTif, p. 459. 

lite note of the cuckoo is uttered in its eternal search for its lost brother, sea 
Swainson, op. cU., p. 120. 
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got lost, and now tiun are only six; but they call them the Seven Whiatl^a. And 
that ia like the story you told me of the Seven Stan. 

The original Rommany of this legend contiunfi the word Seven 
Whistlers; it is quite clear that the name at least is borrowed from 
English. Although Leiand asserts (p. 219 note) that "this 
story is entirely Gipsy," one may doubt it, and suspect that the 
narrator is only repeating the Worcestershire legend which he 
had picked up on his wanderings. The Worcestershire legend 
alone goes on to say that when the seventh bird is found the 
world will come to an end. In Lancashire the Seven Whistlers 
are declared to be the souls of the Jews who assisted at the 
Crucifixion, now condemned to eternal restlessness. *■ It is a 
Lincolnshire belief that these birds are the souls of drowned 
brethren who warn their comrades of threatening storms.** A 
collier's tale from Leicestershire declares that the notes are ut- 
tered by seven birds, who were once coUiers. These men en- 
gaged in whistling for a wager one Sunday, and were carried 
into the heavens where their voices are now warnings of impend- 
ing danger to those of their trade.** 

The belief that certain sinful souls are doomed to eternal un- 
rest, and that they, incarnate as birds, presage disaster is fre- 
quent enough.** Of this the Seven Whistlers is a development 

*i Pearson, NoUt and Queriei, 4th ser., viii, 268— Bwainson, op. at., p. 180~ Dyer, 
Eni^h Folklore, pp. 95-96. 

Compare the curious allusioii to the Seven WhistlOB in W. S. Porter ("0. Henry"), 
Sixes and Senetu, "The Door of Uoreet," p. 138, The Wandering Jew says: "ney 
follow me everywhere. Twu so commanded. What ye bear ia the souls of the 
■even Jews that helped with the Crucifixion. Sometimes they're plovers and some- 
times geese, but ye'n find them always flyin' where I go." I am indebted to Ftd> 
feasor O. I. Dale for calling my attention to this. 

** Gutch and Peacock, lAncdnakire, p. 33; Hardwiok, TradilioM, Supentitiont and 
PoUclore, p. 182 (not localised). 

See also Maison, JRtme det tradiliotu populmrea, VIII, 163. 

" BillsoD, Falkiare of LeieetlertMre, p. 37 tfrom the Laiee»ler»Mre ChrorMe, Feb. 
12, 1853). 1 find no reference to a similar Angk>Saxon superstition in Lord Lyttoo's 
Harold, to which Leiand also refers. 

** B. g.. Viator, Note* and Qvtriu, 1th ser., viii, 336. 

See especially S^billot, Reaw de* IradUioni popvlatrtt. III, 166-160, "Lea Pomquoi: 
Lee oiseauz de la Passion," where he collects the legends of partioipanta in the Cruci- 
fixion who are now changed into various birds. He does not include the tale of tbs 
Seven Whistlen cited above. Cf. Dfthnhaidt, Natursagen, II, pcunm. 
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which seems to be limited to midland England, although a simi- 
lar form has been noted in Spain.** This English superstition 
has been seized on by two trades, that of the collier and of 
the fisherman, and in this way characteristic explanatory stories 
have grown up. The history of the Seven Whistlers has to 
record an ever-narrowing application of the myth, from "The 
Wtustlo' shrill, that whoso heares, doth dy" to an omen for a 
particular trade. 

<* ^o((t orul QusriM, 6tb enr., ii, 264. 
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THE LOATHLY LADY IN THE WOLFDIETRICH EPICS 

ARCHER TAYLOR 
Inttmetar in German 

It has been justly said of the Middle High German Wolfdie- 
trich epics that they present to the student the most attractive 
and at the same time the most difficult problems. Notable 
advances towards the solution of these problems have been made 
in certain directions. The manuscripts have been classified; 
the character of the different versions has been commented 
upon, although some minor points remain to be cleared up. 
This has been chiefly the work of the editors of the DexUsches 
Heldenlntch,^ and of Hermann Schneider, in his recent elaborate 
treatise, Die Gedichte und die Saga von Wolfdieirich.* What 
remains to be done is to examine in special cases the general state- 
ments concerning the relations of the different versions and thus 
to give each version its appropriate value. I shall here show 
that Schneider has considerably overestimated the importance 
of one of the versions in reconstructing the original form of the 
incident of the Loathly Lady. Except in so far as this correction 
of Schneider's results indicates a weakness in his method, its 
consequences for the remainder of his work are slight. The 
various incidents in the Wolfdietrich epics must be considered 
separately, for the relations of the versions vary in almost 
every instance. 

It will be necessary to explain briefly the consensus of opinion 
concerning the versions of the Wolfdietrich epics with which I 
shall be engaged. The incident of the Loathly Lady occurs in 
the texts known as A, 6, and D, and in the condensation by 
Kaspar von der Rhdn. It is lacking in the fragmentary text 
called C. It is generally agreed that, for this incident, the con- 
densation and the D text are valueless, since they are merely 
derivatives of A and B respectively, and cannot contain any- 

' Ed. AmeluDB and Jftoicke, Berlin, 1866-70. 
• Munich, 1913. 
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thing significant which is not in their sources. Further it is 
agreed that the A and B texts, the only ones of importance, 
are somehow derived from a common source which, in accord- 
ance with Schneider's notation, I shall designate as •W. The 
problem is then to determine the nature of the Loathly Lady 
incident in *W by a comparison of A and B.* It will not be 
necessary to discuss at length the curious fragment entitled 
Abor und das Meertoeib,* which is almost certainly related to one 
of. these versions, for it does not throw much light on the ques- 
tions involved. By a comparison of the two texts A and B, 
and by a careful use of the parallels to the LoaifUy Lady theme 
from folk-lore, it will be possible to show that B preserves 
much that has been obscured by a more skilful poet, the author 
ofA.» 

The incident of the Loathly Lady is familiar to all students of 
folk-lore. To it, with special reference to the Wife of Bath's 
Tale, a book • has been devoted and it has been studied in its 
broader relations in an unpublished Harvard dissertation by 
Dr. J. W. Beach.' It is the story of an uncouth woman who is 
unspelled by some act of the hero. The release from the charm 
is due to immersion in water,* or to some sexual means, of which 

■ The antecedent history of the B text, which ia a condensatioD of a fuUer fonn 
DOW lost, is complicated. This fuller form wae not *W, for it oonteined the episode 
of the abduction of Sigemiime, the LoaOdy Lady, which could not have stood in *W. 
So there are at least two lost vensions between *W and B. Nevertheleea the only 
possible basis (or the deteimination of *W is the comparison of A and B, since we 
know too little about the lost intermediate fonne. T shall omit the episode of the 
abduction from the discussion because it has nothing to do with the LoaUdy Lady 
incident and is clearly a later addition. 

' Edited byJ. Gtaam, Zeiltdv^t }itr deutaehu Atitrtwn, V , 6-10; cf. textual criti- 
cism by Bartsch, Qemumia, V, 105 f. 

* Schneider holds the opposite opinion. His arguments wiU be refuted in detail. 
His method of textual criticism failed because he refused to avail himself of the as- 
sistance of folk-lore in the comparison of the two texts. 

* G. H. Maynadier, Tht Wife of Bath'a TaU: Il» Sovrces and Anaioguet, London, 
1901. 

* The LoaMy Lady, Ph.D. Diss., 1007. 

■ Beach, op. dt., oh. VI, poMim,- Child, Snglith and SeottUh Popuiar BaOadt, I, pp. 
308, 338, 342, 344; II, p. 606fc; m, p. 60S; V, p. 39; Grimm, Ktnd«r-«nd HaunruIreAeB, 
no. 191, Da» MterhAtehm; Kittredge, Journal qf American FclOciore, XVIil, 4, n. 2; 
FcO-Lore, IV, 278, etc 
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the.^ baiserJB a less obvious form,* or to avariety of less frequent 
devices which will not concern us. It is clear that such a story 
of the disenchantment of a lady could be incorporated in any 
hero's adventures, with the proviso that the narrator, who has 
thus burdened himself and his story with a lady, must dispose 
of her in some way before the next adventure, or else find a 
place for her in his hero's life. 

No one doubts that the incident of the Loathly Lady is an 
interpolation in the story of Wolfdietrich's adventures." The 
oldest versions in which it is found (A and B) still show traces 
of the juncture. The interruption in the story caused by the 
insertion is quite obvious. The incident is but ill-prepared for 
and the narrator disposes of the lady more or less unceremo- 
niously, e. g., the death of Sigeminne in 6 is a violent means of 
clearing the stage so that the hero may continue his adventures 
without the impediment of a wife. Of course better evidence 
from the point of view of those who look beyond these two 
versions is the absence of the incident in the fragmentary G 
text which is probably derived from a source prior to *W, the 
source of A and B. 

In both A and B the incident is inserted at the same point in 
Wolfdietrich's life, viz., after the failure of his first attempt to 
regain the kingdom of Constantinople which his brothers had 
usurped. It would be uselessly confusing to relate here the 
several conflicting versions of Wolfdietrich's life. Suffice it to 
say that the epics tell of his boyhood, the loss of bis inheritance 
and at great length his ultimately successful efforts to regain it; 
in other words, the so-called Aryan Expulsion and Return 
formula. At almost every point the versions vary in details. 

*Griinm, Deutsche AftftAoIotrte'iP' 922; Paris, RoinanM, XX, 301; Philipot, Romania, 
XXVI, 303 ; Bolte and Pollvka, AnrrterkuTigm eu den Kirtder- and Haiumarehm, I , 
p. 0; II, pp. 36, 236, 271 ; Kittredge, A Study qf Oawainand the Green Knighi, p. 268; 
Wuttke, Der dcuUehe Volktaberglavb^, p. 30; Ehriamann, BeibUge lur OesehvAte dw 
dmiiKhea Sprache uruf LUeratur, XXX, 26. For inatancee in literatuie see Andrae, 
BeOAiM vur Jn^tin, XVII, 82; Studien tw vtrglaehenden LUertOurgetchidiU, II, 360- 
361, 472, D. 4; H. Rider Haggard, Ayeaha; 3. Riegel, Quellm nt WHliam Morris 
EaiUdy ParadUe, p. 29. 

'" Cf . O. L. Jiriciek, DU deultdte HOdmwtg^, p. 176; Schneider, pp. 220 B. 
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Beyond agreement in a general way od the position of the. in- 
sertion, the two texts (A and B) have little in common either in 
the setting or in the details of the incident. The differences in 
these matters, which are of considerable importance in de- 
termining the relations of the two versions, will appear most 
clearly in brief summaries. 

In A the story runs as follows: " Wolfdietrich and his retainers 
are endeavoring to regain the kingdom of Constantinople from 
the usurping brothers. They fail and are besieged in a castle. 
Wolfdietrich escapes and undertakes to get aid for his cause 
from Ortnitof Lombardy." In passing through the hostile camp 
he slays all who speak to him and so makes his escape un- 
noticed. Yet it is also implied that he is pursued: 

der huote gba den vtnden er altera eine phlac 

dcs tagea wol >weiiuic tAten Bant et in in dai her: 

dA sia innen wurden, si Bvitea toe wer." 

He often loses his way and when night overtakes him he builds 
a fire and is ready to defend himself from the wild beasts: 

DA machete er ein fiuwer, das Dbr al den wait OKbon. 

die ronen ungefOege truoc er dar altera ein. 

do venuochte er vil dee wildee durch dnen tumben Bin: 

Til gem het ere befltonden, deheini beetuont aber in." 

For five days he wanders on through the wilderness, at the last 
bearing his saddle and dragging his beloved horse Valke after 
him." Stumbling down a mountain slope they reach the sea- 
shore. There imder a linden in a meadow waist-deep in flowers 
he falls asleep. An uncouth creature, a merwtp, comee out of 
the sea, takes the sword of the sleeping hero and conceals herself 
in a near-by hollow tree. Wolfdietrich awakes to find himself 
weaponless. Without being much concerned over the state 

" Devtachet HetdaOmck, III, pp. 133 ff. Adventure XI, etr. 447 ff. 

" The hero who escapes from a besieged castle in order to summon aid is a oonven- 
tional figure in medieval story, c(. Schneider, pp. 235, 280; L. Gautier, Lea ipopies 
frantauet, II, p. 260; R. Heinsel, Ud>er die oatgoiitehe Helderuage, SiUtmoAerichit 
der Wiener Akademie, phil.-hist. Kkaee, CXIX, p. 77. 

" Str. 449. 

" Str. 463. 

u This is a conventional descriptive detail, cf. Schneider, p. 266. 
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of affairs he takes out a history of his life and reads it aloud to 
the merwtp: '• 

D6 nam ex dne brieve mit j&mET in die faant. 

aUe dne swtere er dar ane geschriben vant. 

die frowe Itse hArte, um daz er gar gelas 

allez das an dem brieve von im geechriben was." 

Then she reproaches him for carelessness and for trespassing on 
her property. She declares herself ready, however, to help 
him if he is of noble birth. Then without further ado she offers 
herself to Wolfdietrich, who refiuies her in unmeasured terms: 
"Dai du tnieb nemwt >e nibe, ioh gib dir driu kOniotcb." 

"Nein icfa, Of mine triuwe," spracb Wolf Dietrich. 

"Nu ]& mich allue sterben, ich ennioch wax tnir gescbicht: 

des ttbelen tiuvels muoter kiimt an mtnen ann niht."" 

This is surely straight from the shoulder, yet his further remarks 
are curiously inconsistent. He seems to be afraid of offending 
the "lady," and declares that he has vowed to have no relations 
with women until his death,'* then he returns again to his 
former uncompromising hostility, saying: 

donnoch muoz icb dicb veraw^n. 

luem wol ler hdcbrit,"'* 

Without another word the smiling Tnerivtp throws off her scaly 
coat and appears in wondrous beauty. Wolfdietrich regrets his 
hasty objections and says that his vow is to last only until he 
has defeated his brothers. She knows that he is predestined for 
another wife," and asks for one of his brothers as a husband. 
Then she gives him a root which will strengthen him for all 

" This biography in letter form hoa been mentioned before in the A test (atr. 
139, 304) but does not appear in B. It may have been BUggested by the similar 
letter in AM, 454. On ita use cf. BematEky, Uber die Entwiclehing der lypUehen 
Motive in den miltelhoehdeutMhen Spielmanmepen, beionden in den WoJidxetriehen, 
Diss., Greifswald, 1009, pp. 56-58. 

" Str. 477. 

" Str. 489. 

>* Such vows are common-places in mediaval fiction. Here the author of A has 
not fitted it smoothly into his motivation, for a little lat«r he interprets the vow dif- 
ferently. Bematzky's explanation {op. eii., p. 49) is entirely out of the question. 

"Btr.490, 4, 491, 1. 

" Str. 495, 2. 
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emergencies ** uid directs him on his way along the shore. We 
hear no more of the disenchanted menotp; presumably Wolf- 
dietiich's promise of a husband was fulfilled in the lost portion of 
A. 

In B the episode of the Loathly Lady is inserted at the same 
point in the adventm-ea of Wolfdietrich as it is in A, viz., after 
the defeat of his first attempt to regain Constantinople. The 
immediate surroundings are, however, quite different. The 
hero sees that his followers are being slaughtered on the battle- 
field and makes off as best he can with the survivors, Berchttmg 
and his eleven remaining sons. They turn aside from the high- 
way and in a forest-meadow find concealment from their ene- 
mies for the night. After some discussion with Berchtimg, who 
asserts that a monster has pursued Wolfdietrich for three 
(variant : seven) years,'* the hero carries his point and watches 
while the others sleep. Then a rUhez totp, the forest-woman 
Rauhels, comes up on all fours like a bear.*< Wolfdietrich doubts 
her intentions but she reassures him and at once demands that 
he marry her:" 

"loh bin gehiuie g&r. 
nu minne mioh, Wolfdietrich, bO wiistu sorgen bar. 

icb gib dir ein IcOnictlcIie, dar luo ein vltei lant."* 

Wolfdietrich's refusal is couched in even more brutal terms than 
in A." Enraged, the forest-woman casts a charm on him and 
robs him of his sword. Wolfdietrich pursues her into the forest 
on a path which she m^cally causes to lie smooth before him. 

■■ The figure of the maotimr which gives the hero a gift to aid him in his adren- 
turea is coaimon enough in mOrehen and romanoe, e. g., Schneider, p. 30. "nua figure 
has no connection with the LoaMy Lady mtidmt although they are occasionally 
combined. 

» This pursuit has never been mentioned before, Bo^tung's remark seems to be 
a clumsy attempt to prepare for the LoaMy Lady incident. 

M Schneider's parallelB (p. 266) are inapposite. The tertiwn quid in the comparison 
to a bear is crawling about on all fours; in his parallels it is the hairiness of the oreft- 
tuie. 

■* Hiis is characteristic of forest-women and the like, cf. Mannhardt, Waid vad 
Pddkuit^, I, pp. 128-138. 

*■ Str. 309. The variant in the K manuscript of the B text leaves no doubt as to 
the meaning of nv mtnrw mtch. 

T For similar incidents of. Bematsky, op. cil., p. 4S. 
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When he finally comes up to her under a linden, he again refuses 
her proffered love. She wishes to comb his hair,** but when he 

■■ The int«nt of this wish is not apparent. Combing the hair, espedfllly of ft mon- 
flUr, is frequent, e. g. (HertfordBhire) FoUe^Lcrt, VU, 412 (fisb-beodB); (Greek) ibid., 
X, 490 and XI, 453; (Hebrides) ibid., VII, 400; Rhys, COtie Foik-Lore, II, p. 434; O. 
Henderson, Surviealt in Bdief Among Vie Celts, p. 104; A. W. Moore, Folklore of 
the Isle of Man, Douglas, 1801, p. 55; Bolte and PoUvka, Anmerkutigen tu den Kin- 
4«r- urui ffauamdrcftm, I, p. 12S turf^; M. R. Cox, Cinderdia, p. 498, n. 34; 'Hooker, 
Dm Skmmtagen der HohemoUem, DOsaeldorf, 1SG7, p. 150; R. Wilhehn, CkiMtiKKt 
MOrchm, no. 9, p. 19; d. Polh-Lore, IV, 27, 29, 44 (Finnish), and 324. 

The incident of the raonster laying its head in a girl's lap before going to sleep 
wems to be a weaker form. Examplee are: (Anand) FiAh-Lore Jovmal, 1, 289; 
(Armenian) Folk-Lore, XXI, 367, and XXII, 352; Child, SnglUh and ScoUith Popular 
BaOada, no. 23, Judat, str. 7; no. 36, The LaUy Worm, atz. 3 (cf. I, p. 315); no. 37, 
Tkomat Rymer, A, Btr. Il;cf. ^ott-Lore, I, 41, 341 (Finnish); R. Wilhelm, op. eif., no. 
7, p. 13, etc. 

Seemingly a very primitive form is lousing the monster's head, e. g., the ooUeotions 
of instances in Child, op. eit., V, p. 487 (Index) and I, p. 488^; Bolte and PoHvka, 
«]>. ca., I, pp. 207 note. 376; Kable, Oennania, XXXVI, 379; Hartland, Legend of 
Penem, III, pp. 179, 211. Further examplee are (Greek) Hahn, II, p. 286 (dted 
in Folk-Lore Journal, III, 223); (Swabiau) Birlinger, I, p. 368 (dted ibid.. Ill, 236); 
(Chilean) iKd., Ill, 290 (said to be an American innovation in the mdrcftm); (Baloohi) 
Fotk-Lore, IV, 196; (Shuswap) ibid., X, 196 f; (Greek) ibid., XI, 343; (Lushai) ibid., 
XX, 406; B. H. Chamberlain, Aino Folk Taki, no. 30, p. 34; (Finnish) *Abwg, Njf 
land»kaFotk»agor,iio.2S2,p.222; 'Salmelunen, Taleaand Legendtof theFiTmt,D0.7; 
(Micmac) *Rand, no. 46; 'Enu, I, 23; *C. Plummer, Viia Sanetomm Hiiemia, I, 
p. eoii; 'Mannhardt, Germanitehe MyUialogie, p. 431; Tchfirai, L'Orieni liUdU, p. 83; 
Magnus, R%itnan Folk-T<det, p. 138; Fortier, Journal of American Folklore, 1, 143. 
Further compare Child, op. cil, no. 114, /ohnnie Coot, C, str. 1; L. F. Weber, JtfdnAm 
und Sehteank, Diss., Kiel, 1904, p. 57, n. 1; (India) Folk-Lore Journal, I, 184; C. 
'ReaUsr.SeMmufftk]/ (voUstAndige Fassung), Neudrueke deulscber Lileratunoerke, nos. 
67-58, p. 20; (Hausa) Folk-Lore, XXI, 354; R. M. Meyer. AUgermaniaehe Rdigiont- 
geKhidUe, p. 673; R. Hunt, Pojmiar Romance* i4 Ihe Weet of England^, p. 433 and 
the ourious superstition menti<med by Miss Trevelyan, Folk-Lore and FolkStoriea of 
Walet, p. 283. 

A widespread tehtnank exhibits in its various forms modifications to avoid mention 
of loustDg. A woman thrown into a well for hts obstinacy even to the last makes 
the motions of pinching Uce; in later forms this motion is interpreted as opening and 
shutting sdssoiB and the story is adapted acoordingly. References are collected in 
PauU, Sckimpf und Bmtt, no. 289; Crane, Italian Popular Tatea, p. 378; Clemen, 
Zeitechrift far devttche Wortfortehvng, XV, 276; (modem inatances) Andrae, Romon- 
i»eh» Fortchungan, XVI, 347; see further Folk-Lore Record, II, 173; ibid.. Ill, 127; 
B6dier,Z«FoW»ou3?,pp,45ff;Pauli, op.ct(.,no. 595;DenA<imrradg, I, pp. 172-173 
paaiim; Montanus, SekaankbHiAer (ed. Bolte), p. 622; Rittershaus, Die neuuldn- 
^ieehen VoUcsmdrcken, p. 460; R. Kdhler, Kleinert SchrifUn, I, 136, 606; ZeO- 
aehrift del VereinifUr Volktkunde, V, 289-293; Revue det traditioai populatrei, IV, 
.30; Vin, 197, 378, 680; IX, 500, 611, 653; XX, 102; Annuaire d» la aociUi du 
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objects she causes a nu^c sleep to fall on him. She cuts off 
his nails and two locks of hair ■* and curses him to wander and 
eat his food from the ground. While all this is happening Berch- 
tung makes a long, unsuccessful search for his master and finally 
retums to Constantinople, whither his sons had preceded him. 
After half a year God takes pity on Wolfdietrich in his miserable 
plight *" and sends an angel to Rauhels, threatening herwith 
death by thunder " within three days if she does not release the 
hero from the spell. She seeks him out in the forest and offers 
him her love for the third time. Wolfdietrich's experiences 
have made him less of a stickler for feminine beauty and he 
agrees on the sole condition that she be baptized. To this she 
consents and for the ceremony takes him over the sea to Troy 
to a Fountain of Youth " hgAi warm and half cold." She re- 

traditiont popvlairei, III, 19; VoikOwuk (Ghent), VUI, 32; Orient und 0<xidtrU, 
111,376. For the type cf.Bohin,£<awcA«S<AinlnJke,Sev&l, 1911, no. 17; M^unnc, 
IV, 568; Hilka, JahrttberidU der adilesitehen OemlUehctft far vaUrUttuiMte KuUur, 
XC, 4, p. 7; Andne, Romamaiiu Fonehvnf/en, XXXIV, SSS; LiterolurMoU /«- 
permonucA* nnd romatdieht PholologU, 1880, 424; Liebrecht, Germania, XXVIII, 
421 (Bondeeon, noe. 38, 39). 

lUferencee which happen to be inaoceesible are marked with an astcnBk. TtoB 
note IB long and detailed because the instancee have not been collected b«fore. 

" The belief that power over another may be gained by poweeeion of hair or dip- 
pingB of hia nails is widespread, cf. J. A. MscCuUoob, ChUdhood of Fittion, pp. 125, 
144; the Btory of Samson and Delilah illustratcfl the point. 

" Schneider (p. 323) BUggesta that this episode is borrowed from the Yvmn of 
Chretien de Troyee, possibly through Hartmann von Aue's translation. 

" Fear of thunder is characteristic of such mythical foreetrcreatures, cf . J. Grimm, 
Kleifttrt Schriflm, II, p. 425; Hetntdui BWierfUr Vdktkwnde, IV, 71; E. H. Meys, 
QermoKUche My^iAotU, Berlin, 1891, {207; Folt-Lore, 1, 18, 153, and references; ibid., 
11, 407; ZeitKhrift da Vernnt fUr VoUakunde, X, 195; R. Wilhelm, CkineHtdie 
MOrdien, no. 68, pp. 174 and 305; (Mongolia) Folk-Lore Journal, IV, 33; cf . Trevelyaii, 
op. eit., pp. 42 ff. 

** This is the earUest instance of the Fountain of Youth in German literature. 
On the origin of the conception see E. W. Hopkins, J<mmal <4 the Ammam OriaUai 
Soei^y, XXVI (1905), 1-67, 411-416 and Bncjclopadto cf Bdigian and Elhiea, VI, 
1 16 IT. A similar confusion of the Fountain of Youth and ba^itiam occurs in Luther's 
works, see E. Klinger, LulAer tind der devttdu Volkaaberglaube (Palaatnt, LVI), p. 9, 
n. 6. 

** The significance of this curious detail b not apparent. E. H. Meyer, Germanitehe 
Mylheiogie, p. 89, h» compared this fountain to the WolkenkettA, i. e., tbe cloud ctm- 
oeived as a spring, but that does not seem apposite. For similar hot and oold foun- 
tains (not all of them rejuvenating) see Flamenco, v. 1483; O. B. Prior, Caxtan't 
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ceives the name Sigeminne.** Wolfdietrich's wish that he were 
as comely as before is satisfied by a bath in the fountain and at 
once he goes to bed with Sigeminne. After this follows the ab-' 
duction-episode, which has no connection with the LoatiUy Lady 
incident. 

The problem is then to determine the relation of these two 
forms. Without much discussion Schneider states that the form 
A is the older and is the source of the incident as it appears in 
B.'^ He gives the following reasons for his opinion: A implies 
all that is found in B, and is necessary for the xmderstanding of 
B; in A the transformation of the merwtp is "reasonable" and 

MtiT*ttr<?/'IA« WorW (Early Eng. Text Soc, no. 110), p. 112; Hans Sachs, ScAinlnA» 
(Neudrudcedeutaeker LitercUwvierke,CX-<)XVll),imAl5,p.321;Chi€Ut3idtiTToyw, 
CUgit, V. 6629; Herbert, Cataioipu ttf Bomance* in the BritUk Mtaeum, TIT, p. 176, 
no. 118. In some cases this detail seema to be the Uat touch of luxury. 

** Perhaps this name has some significance which is now loet. Brunier, Die ger- 
moniicAe Heldentage, p. 65, eaye "der Name Siepninne hat Ansprudi auf Sageo- 
recht." If, ae aeems most probable, the name is an old one, the etymology which 
connects the name with Sieg, often the fint component of names of supernatural 
women, and with minne (O. H. G. menni), which Ium eimilar associations, has much 
to reconmiend it. Tnatanrtw of the use of Sieg with this oonnotation are Sigune, 
rilurel, 105 (cf . Pomwii, 435) ; Sigelint in the Niiidungeniied: Bigrun, Hdna kv. Hun- 
dingsbana, 11, Btr. 45] and Sigrdrif a, If <Jr. Brunhildar, etr. 7; cf, E, H.Meyer, Oenyian- 
Uche MyiluAogie, p. 176. Grimm (i>eu(8cft«Jlf|rtA0l(Vte*, p. 358} euggeata that 'siguwip 
(a hypothetictkl fonn) may have been a name tar such creatures. The most curioua 
of these instances ie the name Signild in the Danish ballad Oredver KongeeOn, for the 
story told in this ballad has some aiinilarity to the present incident of the LoaMn 
Lady, ct. Schneider, p. 252. For the mythical asaodationB of minne (from O. H. G. 
menni) compare M. H. G. tmlCffltnne (forest-woman), merminne (mermaid); GrafF, 
AlihoehdeuiKher Spraehiehaiz, II, p. 774; Grimm, op. at., pp. 361, 404, III, p. 142. 

Another etymology is proposed by J. Grimm {KUittere Sehrtften, II, p. 319 jioU). 
He explains Sieg as above but relates minne to the noun minne (love) and the proper 
name Minna. Further evidence is collected in Benecke, Mtlller, and Zamcke, Mil- 
teOuxAdmlecket WOrterbueh, 11, 1, p. 181, no. 3. This explanation is entirely out of 
the question in the caae of feailminne (Deuleehet WdrUrbuch, XIII, ool. 1173). 

Mannhardt's etymology (Wald- und Fddkuii^, I, p. 109) is absolutely impossible. 
He construes minne as love and neg as a verb-form; the name would then have the 
meaning "dass die Minne siege." Curiously enough such a pun was made oa 
the name, cf. Virginai, str. 1026. Compounds of this sort are imknown in German 
of this period, cf. Wilmanns, Deuliehe Orammatik, II, pp. 404 ff; Grimm, Devteehe 
GrammaHk (ed. Scherer), II, p. 963; OsthoS, Ver&um tn der NomirutlkompoeiUon, 
pp. 125-136; Woaeidlo, Imperatimeehe Bildungen im NiederdeuUehen; Ulrich von 
IJdit«DStein, Frtaiendienet, (ed. Bechstein) str. 1552, 1 note. 

•* Pp. 30, 37, 64 £f. 
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in keeping with the story, while in B it is pointless ("sinnlos an- 
gewandt"): ^^^ remark "ich gib dir driu kiinicrlch" (A, str. 
489) is the suggestion which gave rise to the real kingdom over 
which the Sigeminne of B (str. 335, 2} rules; the incident is 
loosely attached in A and is "central" in B; Abor und das Meer- 
tDeih represents fairly well the source of the Loathly Lady inci- 
dent in the Wolfdietrich epics, and Abor stands closer to A than 
to B. If these statements could be defended, then Schneider 
would have made his case beyond a doubt. 

In proof of the first generality Schneider offers nothing. 
Abundant evidence will appear to disprove it. The second point 
cannot be defended. The disenchantment in A followB im- 
mediately on Wolfdietrich's none too courteous refusal of the 
lady's hand. She smiles and at once throws off her scaly coat. 
This procedure agrees with nothing that we know elsewhere in 
folk-lore and cannot possibly be the original state of affairs. 
Some explanation of the unspelling is always offered in folk- 
t^es. Now in B the release of the LoaUUy Lady from the charm 
is consequent upon the hero's acceptance of her hand tod, al- 
though another reason for the unspelling obviously exists, is 
said to be due to a bath in a Fountain of Youth. Tnu;es of this 
other reason are to be found in a variant (MS. K, str. 309, 2) 
and in the question "Ob ich inch geme minnet, wie k»me i'u 
durch daz h&r?" (str. 334, 2) which is common to all the man- 
uscripts. The significance of Wolfdietrich's question has been 
obscured, but nevertheless we can catch a glimpse of a very 
outspoken form of the incident and one which the narrator of B, 
as we have it, either could not or would not understand. It 
should be abundantly apparent that if either transformation is 
"pointless" it is the transformation related in A. 

The third and fourth points that Schneider makes are rather 
intangible. It is improbable that the remark "ich gib dir driu 
kiinicrlch" (A, str. 489) should have suggested to the author 
of B that his heroine might be represented as a queen. Such 
women awaiting disenchantment have kingdoms at their dis- 
posal frequently enough and it is idle to seek a reason why 
Raubels in B has one. The remark that the incident is loosely 
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attached in A and is "central" in B is due to a confusion. No 
doubt the incident does occupy a vastly more important place 
in B than in A. But this is caused by the addition of a consid- 
erable amount of extraneous matter, i. e., the whole later history 
of Sigeminne, which has nothing whatsoever to do with the epi- 
sode of the Loathly Lady; the comparison between A and B can 
only be made when these later accretions have been removed. 
When that has been done, as in the foregoing summary, it ap- 
pears that the episode has no real relation to the life of Wolf- 
dietrich in either version. The lines of juocture are still clearly 
visible in B, for there is no later mention of the army which was 
hotly pursuing Wolfdietrich and his companions when he es- 
caped for the night into the forest. Further it must be pointed 
out that A emphasizes deliberately the episodic nature of all of 
Wolfdietrich's adventures. Each one ends with "alr£st wil in 
die sorge Wolf her Dietrich" or some modification thereof. 
Clearly the author of A conceived the story in terms of discon- 
nected incidents, chosen to illustrate the trials of his hero, and 
his tendency would be to alter his material in order to accentu- 
ate its disconnectedness. 

The last point rests on the interpretation of the relations of 
AboT und das Meenjoeib. The value of that confusing fragment 
as evidence for one side or the other is still in dispute.** The 
only detail in which Ahor agrees with A against B is very sus- 
picious; in both the supernatural woman gives the hero a magic 
article when he is about to leave. Such gifts, although frequent 
in other circumstances, are not characteristic of the Loathly 
Lady incident. The agreement of Abor and A in this regard can 
have little or no weight because the corresponding portion of B 
has been lost owing to the addition of the abductlon-motif. 
For all we know the gift might have been found in the source 
of B. On the other hand if Abor is admitted as evidence, then 
Schneider must explain away some curious details in which 
Abor agrees with B against A, e. g., the meeting of the hero and 

> Von Unwerth {ZeOechriJt Jut dtvUehe Pkitoloais, XLVI, 117) also questioiu 
Schneider's opinion in the caae of Abor. 
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the "lady" takes place in a forest; he is rejuvenated in a foun- 
tain; they live together as man and wife for a time. 

Schneider's assertion of the priority of A cannot be main- 
tained. The true state of affairs is this: A represents the origi- 
nal extent of the incident, while B preserves the details with 
much greater accuracy. The A text is the work of a skilful 
hand which did not stop at changes in minor details and in the 
intent of the incident. From the point of view of literature 
B is much less meritorious but it retains old traits much more 
faithfully than A. These statements I shall prove by showing 
that much in A belongs to the "stock in trade" of the mediieval 
epic and that the features in which B differs from A are familiar 
in folk-lore, although they are not always part of the con- 
ventional epic style. 

Conventional details in A are comparatively abundant. Thus 
the hero who escapes from a beleaguered castle to seek aid for his 
comrades is a familiar figure; the pursuit of the hero from a bat- 
tlefield where he has been defeated is rare. Remnants of the 
original form of the incident which must have been somewhat 
like B are still to be foxmd in A, e. g., the pursuit which is hinted 
at in A (str. 449). The fire which he builds in his wanderings 
is a reminiscence of the fire about which Wolfdietrich and his 
companions are lying when the hero is charmed away, for in A 
in its present form the camp-fire has no significance. The 
account of his life which Wolfdietrich reads to the listening 
menoip is conspicuously out of place. The author of A had used 
this letter to cut the knot before and inserts it a^ain here with- 
out much regard for the plaxiaibiUty of the situation. In A, 
as in so many medieval stories, the hero is under a vow of chas- 
tity. This vow has been inserted at the expense of logic (from 
the point of view of folk-tore) in the method of the Loathly 
Lady's disenchantment. One of the redactors of the Wolfdietrich 
epics extricates his hero from obligations to ladies by promising 
the hand of one of his retainers; and A shows the hand of some 
such reviser, for the original form of our episode could not pos- 
sibly have contained such a promise. The nu^ic root which 
Wolfdietrich receives from the unspelled mervAp may or may not 
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have been in the earliest form of the incident; such gifts have no 
relation to the story of the Loathly Lady. The author of A has 
adapted the original and somewhat refractory form of the inci- 
dent to the stereotyped adventures of the mediseval hero by 
replacing less familiar details with conventional ones and fur- 
bishing up the whole by the insertion of a few well-worn motifs 
from other sources. 

The text known as B contains much old material, which is not 
found in A. The characteristics of the rUhez wtp, Rauhels, are 
all vouched for in folk-lore: her appearance," her fear of thunder, 
her desire for association with Wolfdietrich, and the fact that she 
gains power over him by cutting bis hair and nails. Of more 
significance is the method of her disenchantment. The defi- 
ciencies of A from the point of view of folk-lore have already been 
pointed out. In B the unspelling takes place according to the 
"rules of the game," as folk-lore interprets them. A curioua 
excess of meai^ for disenchantment is to be seen in B. It is 
evident that the use of the Fountain of Youth for this purpose 
is an interpolation. Rauhels has known of, indeed has owned, 
this fountain for a long time. No reasons why she should not 
have bathed in it before are alleged. It is possible that the 
original form of the incident was too outspoken and coarse — 
there are hints pointing in that direction — and so some redactor 
inserted the Fountain of Youth, which was then b^inning to 
be known in Europe, as the means of disenchantment. Per- 
haps a remnant of the earlier state of affairs is to be foimd in the 
haste with which Wolfdietrich and Sigeminne go to bed after 
their bath in the fountain. It is probable that immersion in 
water was a condition for disenchantment in the earliest form; 
on the one hand (B) this condition was the hint which led to the 

" It would require coitBiderable space to show this. Typical foraet-vomea with 
whom Rauheb may be compared are found in Wolfdietriek D, Adventure VII, str. 
115 ff (DeuUches Hddmbuch, IV, p. 121); Heinricb Ton Neustodt, ApoOonitu em 
TyrUmd, w. 0017 ff; Heinrich TOn dem Ttlrlin, Diu Crone, w. 9350 ft; Winit von 
Grafenb«rg, Wigoloia, w. 6265 ft. Constant reference muat be hud to Mannhardt, 
TFaU-undF«idbuZ(e>;rf. Puckett, JourniiJo/ftv-andOenn. PAil., XV, 181-101. 

The fact that the sea-creature in A owns a meadow and a linden is not neceflsarilf 
A reminiscence of a land-creature; such mervAp occasionally have poeeesaions on land, 
cf. ThidrekMoga, ch. xxxiii. 
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insertion of the Fountain of Youth, while on the other (A) it 
necessarily disappeared because bathing could not be a pre- 
requisite for the unspelling of a sea-creature. 

The history of the LoatMy Lady incident in the Wolfdietridi 
epics is as follows: it was inserted into the epic at a comparar 
tively early period in the history of the texts before us (not 
necessarily in the history of the sage). The author of A modi- 
fied it very considerably by tempering its brutality and frankness 
and by adding conventional details. It is probable that he 
changed the heroine from a forest-woman to a sea-creature. 
The elaborate description of the merwtp is probably his handi- 
work. His skill appears to the best advantage in a new con- 
ception of the significance of the incident, for it illuminates 
the faithfulness of the hero to his retainers instead of being a di- 
gression. Although he did not remove all the discrepancies due 
to his alterations, the praise which has been given to him is 
well-deserved.** The treatment of the incident in the texts 
from which B, as we have it, has been derived was quite differ- 
ent.** Many details were retained without change, so that B 
contributes to our understanding of A. The Fountain of Youth, 
which may have been suggested by mention of water as the un- 
spelling medium in the source, was inserted in B. The redac- 
tors failed to tmderstand the spirit of the Heimkehrsage, the 
theme of the Wolfdielrick epics, and inserted the long episode 
of the abduction of Sigeminne.*" In a version derived from the 
B text an interesting addition occurs in the following strophe 
explaining the spell on Sigeminne: 

VoD einer stiefmuter an mich wendet der beste, 

dai wisset, tegen gut«i, dai bistu, lieber herre; 

X Brtmier {DU ^nmaniaeAe Heidemage, p. 62) declaree that he was second only to 
the author of the Ntbebmi/enlied and was Buperitv to the author of Oudrim in skiU. 

** For the sake of deamees I shall omit disouBsioii of the number and the nature 
of the hypothetical lost versjoos between B, as we have it, and the ultimate aouroe. 

" On the Heimkehrta^ see Habn, SagtaittenicluifUiehe Studun, ptutim. 

The abduetion-epiaode wm probably dnived from Salmon und Momlf, of. Sdinei- 
der, pp. 220-222, 324; modifications and inteipolatioDs are noticeable in it, e. f., tho 
^ureofPromuot. 
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ioh wfluohet bin, der in der welt hat dai Mien; 

biBi da* die amne Bin wiltu mir din hulde geben." 

Clearly the narrator felt that some explanation of the uglinees 
of the Loathly Lady was necessary and added the widespread 
motif of the step-mother's curse.** This curse could not have 
been a part of the original story for it does not appear in A or B. 
Further proof that this strophe is a later addition is found in 
the manuscripts; in one it ia entirely lacking and in another the 
curse is said to be that of a farrtde frawe. The instances of the 
Loathly Lady in folk-lore show that her unseemliness requires 
no explanation. So even in its latest form the incident of the 
Lo<Uhly Lady continued to tmdergo modification. 

*> Holtunum, Der grotte Wotfdietneh, str. 560 iD»utaek«t Hddenbuek, TV, p. 289, 
Btr. 333, 9). 

«£xunpleB in Beach, The Loatkiv Lady (HS. diwertation), di. XI, p. 77; Bolta 
uid PoH^Ea, Anmerkurtgen m dm Kiitder- wtd HauamOrdien, I, p. 86. 
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PAUL VERLAINE AS A SUBJECTIVE POET 

GEORGE IRVING DALE 
Attittant Profeaaor of Spam»h and Ilalian 

"Or ceuz-l& qui aont n£a sous le signe Saturae, 
Fauve pUnite ch^re aux ntowmaDcieiiB, 
Ont eatie tous, d'aprls lee grimoiies anciens, 
Bonne part de malheur et bonne part de bile. 
L'imagJnatJoa, inqui6t« et d^bile, 
Vient rendre nul en eiw I'eSort de la Raiaon. 
Dans leura veinee, le sang, subtil eomme un poison, 
Brfilant comme une lave, et rare, coule et roule 
En grteillant leur triste Id^al qui e'^croule. 
Teb lea Satumiens doivent eouffrir et tela 
Mourir, • • •" 

So wrote Paul Verlaine in the Prologue of his first book of 
verse, while still in the flower of his youth, his mind care-free, . 
and a stranger to trouble and distress. Born under the sign of 
misfortune, bis life flowed dark and turbulent, with changing and 
uneasy fancy to pilot the frail bark. Verlaine's poetry is at the 
same time the sincer^t and the most egotistical to be found any- 
where. He is as free from fear of his reader as from any desire 
to astoimd him; in fact he does not even care whether he is under- 
stood. Perhaps the knowledge of his indifference will bring iw 
to a better imderstanding of the poet's ingenuousness. 

With all his irritability, his lack of discipline, his violent 
desires, and the impetuosity of Ms evil passions, Paul Verlaine 
has often been compared to Fran5ois Villon, that naive but 
immoral Bohemian of the fifteenth century, who wrote like a 
great poet, and in writing so candidly confessed himself. The 
character of these men is made up of opposing qualities, as dif- 
ferent from each other as good from evil, and their works are 
filled with contradictions. Each had a coarse temperament far 
beyond his mastery, and, bound by no rules, obeyed only his 
impulses. Good resolutions were vain, for sooner or later the 
old passions arose to plunge him again into the depths of viler 
ness. Both lost themselves in voluptuous pleasure, and ye^: 
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they were gentle and impressionable, and powessed of a charm- 
ing though melancholy imagination. These debauchees, al- 
though passing a part of their lives in prisons, inns, and houses 
of ill-repute, yet preserved a fascinating personality, often 
resigned and pious. Both had dreams of conscience and in 
their poems tearfully confessed all their shameful misdeeds; 
both knew profound repentance but were too weak to stand. 

" Verlaine's whole life was a tragedy," says Vance Thompson,' 
"and his work is a shadow of his life." This shadow, however, 
does not fall on his earliest verse, where scarcely any personal 
element appears. The Parnassian School had just sprung up in 
France and Verlaine became its apt and enthusiastic pupil, 
seeking to imitate Baudelaire and Leconte de Lisle. He made 
no endeavor to reveal his own heart in these first literary at- 
tempts, and so far from personal were they that upon one 
occasion, his father having died the preceding year, we are told 
that he hesitated to publish the verses beginning: 
Ln petits its du dmetidre 

DuiB la glaciate lumitee.* 

But close adherence to rules did not long satisfy Verlaine, who 
would not brook conformities, and he began a delicate escape 
from the Parnassians in his next book; his "FStes Galantes" 
was the resuscitation of the characters appearing in the pictures 
of Watteau. 

Why, it may be asked, did Verlaine choose these for his 
subjects? Edmond Lepelletier * states two reasons. A short 
time before the composition of the" F6tes Galantes" the Lacaae 
Gallery in the Louvre had been opened to the public, and un- 
doubtedly the poet was inspired with a desire to paint the 
characters of Boucher and Watteau in word and rhyme. During 
the years preceding the ' ' Ffetes Galantes " the Goncourt Brothers 
had published several studies on the eighteenth century, and 
on the famous artists of the same period; they had written, 

> Frvfiek PortToita (Boston, 1900), p. «. 
, i.Edmoad Lepelletier, Paul Verto^m. Sa Vie, Son Oewn, Paris, 1907, p. 153. 
. ;:' »0p. d(., p. 161. 
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too, of the Uvea of famous actresses of the preceding century, 
and lastly they had devoted a volume to a relation of the life 
and adventures of Mme. Du Barry that fSted queen of "court 
pastorals."* It may be that Verlaine conceived the idea of 
bringing before us poetically this world conjured up by the 
Goncourts. What is still more to the point concerning the 
Goncourts and their influence upon Verlaine has reference to 
the style rather than to the material. Though the Goncourts 
credited themselves with having invented natiu-alism, their 
inventive ability, apart from naturalism, extended to style 
in writing. They are the inventors of what is called by 
them Vfyrilwre artisle. Verlaine, in receiving inspiration from 
their work, was influenced by their supple style; thus they 
aided indirectly in the creation of musical efforts and vers libre, 
or better vers lib&£, which Verlaine has employed with such 
ability and charm. 

The poems of the "Ffetes Galantes," even more than those of 
Verlaine's first book of verse, were quite impersonal, purely 
poetical dreams, though they revealed obscurely glimpses of 
the poet's own attitude. 

In both his "Poftmes Satumiens" and his "Ffites Galantes" 
Verlaine struck many chords of love. The love was only a 
creation of the mind, however, for he experienced no real Sec- 
tion for anyone imtil he met Mathilde Mautfi. Up to this 
period his relations with women had been base and shamefid. 
AU his life had been filled with a love conceived of his imagina- 
tion which was harshly inconsistent with his own attachments 
which had been far from tender and delicate. Innumerable 
poems bear witness to his ardor, one of the most charming 
being "Mon R6ve Familier"; 

Je fais Bouvent ce rSve strange et p^ndtrant 

lyune femme incoonue, et que j'oime et qui m'ltime, 

Et qui n'est choque foia, ni tout k fut Is m&ne 

Ni tout & tftit une autre, et m'tume et me compiend. 

*Cf. PortraiU Iniimea iv XVIII* SUde, 2 vols. 1857-1858; HiMoin d» Marie 
ArUoinette, 1858; Lf Slattntse* de Louit XV, 1860; La Du fionv, 1860; La Ptmrnt 
ou XVIII' Siidt, 1862; L'AH au XVIIh Sade, 1866; Manette Salomon, 1867. 
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"Mod Rdve Familier" and the marvelous finale of the "Fdtes 
Gatantes" prepare the way for the wonderful poems "Sagesstf' 
and "Amour." The tendency of the poet, however, was not 
towards sentiment bo much as towards physical relations, which 
alone had seemed to afford him interest. 

His first meeting with Mathilde Maut^ he has immortalized 
in the stanza: 

En robe grise et verte avec dee nichee, 
Ud jour de juin que j'^t&u soudeux, 
EUe spparut eouriante k mee yeux 
Qui rEtdmiraieiit kuib redouter d'embflchee. 

Out of his love for this young girl, barely sixteen and yet des- 
tined soon to become his wife, came his "Bonne Chanson," the 
book which marks the beginning of his transition period, — the 
passing from objective, descriptive, and plastic poetry to per- 
sonal expression and confession, to the noting down of heart- 
throbs and mental excitations. 

Verlaine was forced to adopt the personal attitude in his 
poetry by his new-bom love, and by the joy of self avowal in 
that language which he alone possessed. He cast aside the 
impersonal when he wrote the "Bonne Chanson," and sang his 
lays to himself and to her. He wrote for his future guidance, 
to free himself from the thraldom of evil in which he had been 
held so long: 

Puisque I'aube gTODdit, puisque voici raurore, 

Puisque, aprte m'avoir fui kngtempe, I'espoir veut iMn 

Revolet deveta moi qui I'appelle et I'implore, 

Puisque tout ce bonheur veut fitre le mien, 

C'en est fait ft present dee fuaeetee pensfies, 
Cen tet fait dee mauvais r^es, ahl c' eet fait 
Burtout de I'ironie et dee l^vrea pinches, 
Gt dee mote oil Tesprit Bana I'&me triomphait. 

Arridre aueei les poinga criep^s et la col^ 
A propoe des m^ebanta et dee sota rencoDtr^e; 
ArriSie la roncune abominablel ani6re 
L'oubU qu'on cherche en dea breuvagee ex^ci^I 

Such outbursts show how deeply his soul was shaken. 
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The year of his mam^e'was his one happy and blessed year. 
In the days when adversity had not yet overtaken him, he had 
an ideal of happinees: 

Le foyer, la lueur ^troite de la lampe 
La reverie avec le doigt contre la tempe 
£t 1m yeux ee perduit panni lee yeux aim^; 
L'heure du tb£ fum&nt et dee livree ferm^; 
La douceur de eentir la fin de la aoii^. 

Now he had both faith and hope: 

Oui je veux marcher droit et calme dans la Vie, 
Vers le but oii le sort dirigera mes pas, 
Bans violeooe, sans remords et kuui eovie 
Ce eera le devoir heureux sux gaia combats. 

The whole of his collection "La Bonne Chanson" is marked by 

a continued sincerity and childlike frankness: 
Iao)£e dans I'amour aina qu'en un boia ooir, 
Noa deux cfeura, exhalaut ieur tendreaee paiaible, 
Seront deux roeeigDols qui cfaaotent dans le soir. 

The saddest thing in all Verlaine's sad life, full as it was of 
want, disgrace, and remorse, is that this domestic happiness, 
which alone could have saved him, should soon end. His weak 
will, swayed by every wind, was helpless against an overmas- 
tering passion, an unquenchable thirst, and a restless Wander- 
lust, and it was not long before the seas of trouble rose up to 
drown bis happiness. He describes his temperament as "orgi- 
aque et m^lancolique." Strong drink had a malignant influence 
on him and gave him pernicious suggestions; while in its power 
be lived mentally another life than his own. His young wife 
soon found that she could not, in her delicate condition, endure 
longer his frequent debaucheries and abuses, and, after a period 
of six months, she left him. The birth of their only child united 
them again, and for a short time they lived in happiness. Then 
came Arthur Rimbaud, Verlaine's evil genius. It was he who 
provoked quarrels between husband and wife and, after causing 
a separation, induced Verlaine to leave home and wander 
aimlessly with him through Belgium and England. This per- 
nicious adviser changed in character and behavior the nervous 
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and weak-minded V^laine. The poor poet, addicted as he 
was to a more than Platonic affection for the attractive youth, 
was easily led, and succumbed to the influence of the bizarre 
young rover. It is certain that Rimbaud's extraordinary con- 
ceptions and fantastic imagination had a signal effect on Ver- 
laine's brain and undoubtedly modified his poetic temperament. 
Although the poet left France, it was not to insure complete 
separation from his wife, for although she had deserted him he 
would gladly have remained, as his love for her continued tmtU 
his death. He believed that it had been in her power to avert 
their separation if she had only been more indulgent. In his 
"Romance sans Parole" he laments her impatience: 

VouB u'aves pas eu touM patieooe, 
Cela se comprend par malbeur du reoto. 
Voua Mee ai jeunel et I'insouciance, 
C'eet b lot amer de I'dge oflestel 

Voua n'avec paa eu toute la douceur, 
Cela par malbeur d'ailleurs ee comprend; 
Vous Mee ai jetine, A ma froide B<Bur, 
Que votre cceur doit dtie iudiffdrentl 

It is true that he was easily influenced, and could, perhaps, on 
this account have been led back to a peaceful and temperate life, 
but from the instability of the poet's character we can judge the 
futility of a reconciliation which would be predestined not to 
endure. 

While away on his wanderings with Rimbaud, Verlaine wrote 
many adminible descriptions of the surroimding country. 
The journeys into foreign lands brought him many new ideas, 
and his " Romance sans Parole," the most original and creative 
of his works, with its new beauty of rhyme and subtlety of 
sensation, contuns wonderful word-paintings of the beautiful 
world about him. With what gentleness of touch and charm 
does he describe a view of the Belgian landscape near Brussels 
as he sees it from Ms carriage window: 

La f uite eat radAtre et rose 
Dee collinee et dee rampea, 
Dane un demi-jour de lampcfl 
Qui vient brouiUer toute ohoae. 
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L'or 8ur Its humbles abtmee. 
Tout douosDMDt s'enB&Dgl&iite, 
Dee petite arbree aauB dunes. 
Oft qudque useau faible obaote. 

Triste & peine tant e'effaoent 
Gee Apparenoee d'autonme. 
Toutee mes langueuro rSvaaeent, 
Que berce Fair monotone. 

An exile from bis native land, wandering in ooimtries having 
little or no interest for him, his ardent admiration for all thii^ 
beautiful to the sight seemed to fill him with an unappeasable 
nostalgia for places which he had never visited. Pagan though 
he was, be often went to church, but with the sole intention of 
admiring the fine paintings and excellent architecture which be 
found there. Amid all the wondrous scenery through which 
Verlaine passed, his poetic soul felt itself deeply oppressed and 
cried out with a certain sadness of heart: 



Je oe me buib paa coiiaol6 

Dien que mon cceur a'ea soit all^, 

Bien que man cteur, bien que mon Anle 
Busaent fui loin de cette femme. 

There is scarcely a tine which does not reveid the emotionalism 
of the poet. Again one of bis best known poems shows sorrow 
almost too great for words; it has been compared with the gentle 
sobbing of a heiut-broken child: 

n pleure dans moo coeur 
Comme il pleut sur Is viUe, 
Quelle est cette l&ngueur 
Qui p^nitre mon cceur? 

O bruit doux de la pluie 
Pal terre et sur lee toitat 
Pour un ccBur qui s'ennuie, 
le chant de la pluiel 

n pleure. sans raison 
Dans ce cceur qui s'4oceure. 
Quoi! nuUe trahiaonT 
Ce deuil est sans rtusoo. 
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C'eat bicn la pire peine 
De ne laToir pourquoi, 
Sftiu AiDoar 0t BUM huiK, 
Mon ocear & tant de peine. 

While the two wanderers were in England, Verlaine was en- 
gaged in teaching French; Rimbaud did nothing. It soon 
became apparent that theircapitalwas fast melting away and that 
some other means of gaining a livelihood had to be sought. One 
day Verlaine, unknown to Rimbaud, left England hoping that a 
reconciliation with his wife might be effected and that the short 
period of happiness which he had once enjoyed might be rees- 
tablished. In Brussels he learned from his mother that his wife 
had refused any reconciliation whatever. Id despair he has- 
tened to the nearest public house to drown his sorrows in drink. 
Thereupon he regretted having abuidoned his companion in 
England and sent a message asking Rimbaud to sail immediately 
for Brussels and there they would restmie their v^rant exist- 
ence. Rimbaud came and a dispute over money matters arose 
in which Verlaine, half crazed by drink, fired twice at his friend, 
slightly wounding him. For this offense the poet was sentenced 
to serve eighteen months in prison. Hereupon a new career 
b^an for Verlaine. With more than a year of confinement 
before him he had abundant oppori^unities for deliberation. 

His imprisonment had a marked influence on his ideas and 
opinions, and two apparent modifications resulted: he was con- 
verted and became a devout Catholic ; and at this same time that 
perturbation which had already begun to display itself in his 
"Bonne Chanson" became still more manifest. His poetic 
temperament changed definitely and he became a thoroughly 
personal, subjective, and sentimental poet. Lepelletier* says 
that his poetical bow takes his soul and existence for a viohn. 

Although Verlaine was not a stoic he bore his punishment 
with great resignation : 

Si je me m&b puni, o'est que je te dois ibK. 

He describes his prison in his poems, never regarding it as an 

*0p. eU., p. 242. 
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undesirable place; in fact in after yeara he looked upon his 
confinement as one of the pleasantest things in his memory. 
In one description he compares his whitewashed cell to a weep- 
ing dawn: 

Quatre touiB s'^evaient but le front d'autant d'ailefl, 

Et i'ai bngtempB, loDgtempe habits Tune d'ellee. 

tie mur, ^taot de briquee exUrieurement, 

Luisait rouge au aoleil de ce site dormant, 

Mais un lait de cfaaux, clair comme one aube qui plHire, 

Tendait l£girement la voAte int&ieure. 

Id the regular routine of the prison there was little to relieve 
the monotony of his long stay: 

Deux foia le jour, ou troia, un Berriteur aivixe, 

Apportant mes repas et repartant muet. 

Nul bruit. Ri^ dsna la tour jamau ne remuait, 

Qu'une horloge au cceut clair, qui battait k ooupe largee. 

But Verlaine did not allow the time to pass unimproved. He 
dreamed of themes for his future compositions, and strove to 
increase his knowledge of English and French literature. The 
solitude and peace of his cell gradually brought him back to 
himself. Here he wrote his excellent book of verse, "Sagesse," 
at once personal, mystical, and religious. In this book of peni- 
tence he holds direct communion with his God, the God whom he 
had despised. An analysis of the poems in "Sageese" would 
indicate that Verlaine's God was a better self. Charlee Morice • 
has divided the poems of "Sagesse" into three parts: 

1. The hope of a future blessed penitence. 

2. The realization of this hope. 

3. The recalling of the poet's past paganism. 

In "Sagesse" Verlaine's real personality is exalted. If we 
except the period of mediseval mysticism, there is no poetry in 
France which contains prayers as sincere as this: 

O mon Dieu, tous m'avei bleeaf d'amour 

Et la bleeeure eet encore vitHanta, 

mon Dieu, voue m'avei bleeefi d'amour. 

mon Dieu, votre crainte m'a tittpp6 
Et la brAlure eet encore Ik qui tonne, 
O moo Dieu, votre crainte m'a frapp^. 

* Vtriaine, L'hoimne el Vauvrt, Paris, 1887. 
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O moo Dieu, j'ai ooimu que tout cat vil 
Et votre gloire en moi t'eet ioBt&lUe, 
O mon Dieu, j'ai connu que tout est vil. 

Vend mon aang que je n'ai pu vcni. 
Void ou chftire indigne de souffranoe, 
Void mon sang que je n'ai pas verse. 

Void mon coeur qui n'a battu qu'en vain. 
Pour palpiter aux ronoea du Calvaire, 
Void mon coeur qui n'a battu qu'eo vain. 

VouB, Dieu de paix, de joie et de bonheur, 
Toutea mea peura, toutee mee ^omncee, 
VouB, Dieu de poix, de joie et de bonheur, 

VouB connaiaaei tout cela, tout oela, 
Et que je suia plus pauyre que penonne, 
Vous connaissei tout cela, tout cela, 
Mais ce que j'ai, mon Dieu, je vous le donne. 

whole poem of " Sagesse " is intensely personal and tells the 
y of that endeavor to rebuild the ruined house of life which 
laine made at the time of his conversion, during those calm 
solitary months of confinement and seclusion. "Sageese" 
ids as a symbol of all lives that have fallen, and in the at- 
ipt to rise, have fallen again. 

i peculiar thrill of grief is the keynote of much of Verlaine'a 
stry, and especially of "Sagesse." Here we find a combi- 
tion of powerlessness to resist combined with an almost un- 
lited capacity to suffer. Witness these lines written in forced 
litude: 

Le dd est, par^deesus le toit 

Si bleu, si CKlmel 
Un arbie, par-deeaus le toit 

Berce sa palme. 

Le cloche dans le dd qu'on voit 

Doucement tinte. 
Un oiseau but I'arbre qu'on voit 

Cbante sa plainte. 

Mon Dieu, mon Dieu, la vie eet 1&, 

Simple et tranquille. 
Cette paidble rumeur-l& 

Vient de la ville. 
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— Qu'w-tu fait, 6 toi que voili 

PleuTAQt Bans oeese, 
Die, qu'as-tu fait, toi que voil& 

De ta jeuneaoeT 

In these linee where despair eeems almost too intense for words 
one can discern the voice of him who repents of his former trans- 
gressions. 

Paul Verlaine was very sincere in his religion, the religion 
which he acquired during his enforced solitude. To him it was 
not merely a Uterary acquisition. He believed in the Roman 
Catholic Church as earnestly as the most devout priest, but in 
Verlaine there was unfortunately only the power to believe; 
practice was quite beyond him. In the gloom and isolation of 
the Belgian prison he could be a good Catholic, but not in Paris. 
It was impossible for him to steer his poorly balanced soul 
through the unsteady sea of gay company and life of the metrop* 
olis with safety. Just as he had sought and found his salva^ 
tion in complete renunciation of bH evil desires, he would fall 
back into the extreme opposite; and when he has realized his 
fall, his yielding to temptation, what mighty words of resignar* 
tion does he utterl 

Je ne peux plus compter lee chutea de mon coeur. 

and: 

Je truia Tempire A la fin de la decadence 

Que regarde paMer lee grands barbaree Uance. 

and again: 

Ahl tout est bu, tout est mang£, plus rieu k dm. 

Oftentimes, after straying back into the evil path of degradation, 
he would be seized with an attack of repentance and confess his 
misdeeds with the frankness of a child, accusing not only him- 
self but the creature guilty before all others of working his down* 
faU: 

Maia qutil D'«et-ce pae toujouis toub, 
D&non femelle, triple peste. 
Pile flot de tout oe remous, 
Fire ordure que tout le reste, 
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VouH toujoun, vil cri de haro. 
Qui me proclame et me diffome, 
Giteiue inepte, lAche bouiresu, 
Homble, borriblo, horrible feouneT 

Thereupon he would b^iu to drink agfun in order to drown bis 



Ahl ed je bois, o'eat pour me solUer, doq pour boire. 

Vertaine's poetry is the long, broken, but sincere confession of 
a repentant sinner whose place of confession was not infrequently 
the CBi6, and the caf€ table his confessional. 

"Chansons pour Elle" and "ParallMement" were written 
imder the spell of many of these women with whom he had had 
degrading relations. One of these who figured prominently in 
Verlaine's life bore the name of Eugenie Krantz. She treated 
him in an abusive manner, ever manifesting her dissatisfaction 
with his not indtistrious nature. In the midst of her reprimand- 
ing he says in his childlike way: 

Baste t aimoDB-ooUB. 

One cannot but feel that deep within his own heart Verlaine 
felt a disgust for the bestiality of material love. Witness his 
own words: 

Pauvree gens que lee geoel Moiirir pour C^limine, 
Epouser Angflique ou veiiu- de nuit cbei 
Agnte et U brifler — 

His poems are sprinkled with phrases which indicate that he 
abhors carnality for itself alone, and abhors it as something 
loathsome: 

Tel UD puT, UD sublime amour, 
Qu'eUt 6treiDt la hiKUre inf Ame — 

But if carnality, pure and simple, repels him, his poetic spirit 
is morbidly attracted by vitiation in its more refined aspects. 
Witness his "FStes Galantes" which abounds in all possible 
loveliness of the immoral, all conceivable charm and pleasure 
in the thoroughly impure and corrupt: 

Le soir tombait, uq soir ^quivoqoe d'automne: 
Lee bellee. Be pendant rtrewee k noe bna, 
Dirent alors des mots si spioieui, tout bas. 
Que notre Ame depuis oe temps tionble et s'ftonne. 
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The poet's own attitude of soul is therein admirably expressed, 
as while submitting to the temptation of the "specious words, 
spoken in a whisper" he nevertheless feels a certain strange thrill 
of doubt and terror which penetrates his very soul. The imagi- 
nary love to which he has yielded possesses him for the moment, 
then he passes from excess back again even to disgust, during 
which periods everything in love and all kinds of love become 
insincere and false: 

Toutes lea amours de 1a tore 
Laiseent au ocEur du dUitirt 
Et de I'ASreuKment otner, 
FraternelleB et conjugalee, 
CiviquM et nAtionalee, 
Lg8 chamellM, lee id^es, 
Tout«fl ont la gudpe et le ver. 

After he is xmable to find solace in the vanities of euthly passion 
he seeks to excuse his misdeeds, to find refuge in pity and pardon : 

n faut a'fitre pas dupe eo ce fardeur de moode 
Ou le bouheur n'a rien d'exquis et d'allfchant 
S'il n'y fi^tille un peu de pervers et d'immonde, 
Et pour n'etre pas dupe il faut dtre mechant. 

But the poet's resolve is not a fixed resolve, he cannot bring him- 
self to believe that one does right in doing wrong, and at the 
end of the poem he strikes a chord of virtue which he would 
have vibrate in harmony with his own often shattered philoe- 
ophyoflife: 

Bien de n'Mm pM dupe ea oe monde d'une heuro, 
Mais pour ne I'Gtre pas durant t'^terait^, 
Ce qu'il faut k tout prix qui rigne et qui daneure, 
Ce ii'«et pas la mdchancet^, o'est la bont£. 

Verlaine's heart is not without some hidden sense of grace de* 
spite his impiety: 

Hais sans doute, et moi j'inclinerais fort k le eroire, 
Dans quelque coin bien discret et sllr de oe cceur mbne. 

Although Verlune in his weakness led a life far from perfect, 
it is still true that to him, in whom the power to overcome 
temptation was ever lacking, woman is never so divine as whea 
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her coarser nature no longer reveals iteelf and is for the time lost 
to view; 

Beauts dee femmes, leur faibkaae, et oee maina pUes 
Qui font Bouvent le tnen et peuvent tout le mal. 
Et oee yeux, oil plua rien ne reste d'animal 
Que juste aaeec pour dire: "aaaei" auic fureura mSiw. 

The course of current events, both public and private, along 
with the general view of civilization round about him, have all 
had a certain effect upon Verlaine, an effect of misanthropy: 

Cee femmesl dis les gai, et rboimeur identique 
Du mal toujoun, du laid portout sur lea cbemina, 
Et dis I'Amour et dia encore la Politique 
Avec du sang dtehonor^ d'entre & leura mains. 

The city of Paris itself has offered little inspiration to the poet. 
All the alliuing scenery of the metropolis of France has brought 
but little delight to his eyes: 

La grande ville, un taa criard de pierres blanches 
Oft rage le aoleil comme en pays oonquis. 
Toutca lea vicea ont leur tani^re, lea ezquis 
Et lea hideux, dans ce d^aert de pierree blanches. 

Such a pessimistic view of the outward city is maintained with 
an end to moralizing. Paris is not always loathsome to him, 
however, for in the following verses he seems to take pleasure 
in the circumambient scenery of the city, perhaps because he 
sees only his sought-for goal in the distance: 

Le bruit dea cabarets, la fange des trottoin, 
Les platanes dAchua a'effeuillant dans I'air noir, 
L'omnibus, ouragan de ferraille et de bouea, 
Qui grince, mal aaaia entre sea quatre rouee, 
Et roule aes yeux verta et rougee lentement, 
Lee ouYrieiB allant au club tout en fumant 
Leut bnUe-gueule au nei dee agents de poUoe, 
Toits qui d^gouttent, mure suintants, pav4 qui ^isse, 
Bitume dtionc^, ruiaaeaux comblant I'^gout, 
VoilA ma rout« — avec le paradia au bout. 

One of the noble but simple characters with which Verlaine 
associated was Lucien L^tinois, a yoimg man who at one time 
had been his pupil. This youth, unconsciously perhaps, af- 
fected Verlaine's temperament in much the same manner as 
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Arthur Rimbaud had done shortly after the poet's mMriage. 
Verlaine became a bosom friend and companion of this country 
lad, attracted no doubt by the boy's personal appearance and 
physical charm, for VerWne's devotion was not limited to the 
weaker sex alone. For a time these two strange chums entered 
into a partnership and began working on'a farm. Verlaine 
soon tired of this life and induced LItinois to accompany him 
on a protracted journey, for that innate desire to keep moving 
had again taken hold of him. The pair traveled in England 
for a time, then returned to Paris where L^tinois was taken ill 
and died. The poet was overwhelmed with grief at this great 
loss, and in "Amour" he has constructed a lyrical monument to 
the memory of the youth which is destined to be everlasting. 
Verlaine considered himself punished by L^tinois' death. He 
felt that he should not have cherished this "adopted son" while 
his own son was alive and uncared for by his father. In his 
deep suffering he shows the most Christian resignation: 

Seigneur, j' adore voe deesins, 
Maia comme ile eoab impin^tmbleel 

Lucien L^tinois, as a memory, was in Verlaine's eyes a pure and 
chaste being whose very presence purified and purged him from 
all transgressions: 

De lui, simple et blanc comme un lya colme, aux coulmra 

lyinnooence candide et d'esp^rance verte, 

L'Exemple deecendait eur mon Ame entr'ouveTte, 

Et BUT mon coeur qu'il p£ii£tmit, pleine de piti£, 

Par un chemin aeiai dee fleiue de Tamiti^I 

This youth, who had appeared both pious and virtuous in Ver- 
laine's eyes, became the guardian angel and counsellor of the 
poet, ever exhorting him to do right : 

Tu Tina au temps marqui, tu parus k ton heure. 

Tu parus eur ma vie et tu Tins dans mon oceur, 

Au jour climat^que oil, noir vaiaMSU qui sombre, 

J'sllaie nojm ma chair sous la d^baucbe somtxe, 

Ma chair dolente, et mon esprit, et mon esprit jadia vainqueur. 

Despite the profound love and affection which he felt for this 
youth he often evokes the name of his own son whom Mme. 
Verlaine had taken with her when she left her husband. After 
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hie long and eulo^tic tribute to L^tinois he concludes with these 
lines addressed to his son : 

Vmd DxtD testftment: 

CitunB Dieu, oe Iuub peraonne, et porte biea too nom 

Qui fut port^ dAment. 

Closely following his book of verse ' ' Amour," which represents 
Verlaine's perseverance in grace, come his poems in "Bonheur," 
confessions of weakness and broken resolutions. "Bonheur" 
seems to be an attempt on the part of the author to reunite 
the discordant elements of his character. Many of its versee 
were written in the hospital, for Verlaine suffered during a 
large part of his life from rheumatism. During his iUness he 
retained an optimistic spirit, always regarding the hospital as a 
secluded resting-place where he could remain undisturbed: 

Le sort f antasque qui me g&t« k sa mani6re 
M'a Ic^ cette foie, peut-Mre la dnrulre, 
Et la derni^re c'eat la boime — & rhOpital. 



Le monde est tel qu'ici je n'ai besoin de rien 
Et que i'y rest^ais, ma foi, toute ma vie. 

In Verlaine we do not find that inconstancy which might 
naturaUy be expected in one who led so romantic a life, a life 
which had itself been fraught with inconstancies. With the 
loyalty of a true Frenchman he always remained faithful to the 
lost city of his birth.^ His Ode to Metz is the written witness 
of his national sentiments : 

O Meti, mon berceau fatidique, 
O tairt auguate que j'aimab. 



Patiente, encor, bouie ville: 

On pense & toi. Reate tnnquille. 

Verlaine is always very responsive to his own moods, and with 
him every mood has the violence of a passion. The frank ex- 
pression of the various moods of enjoyment, repentance, re- 
morse, is childlike in its utterance. He always remained a 

' Verlaine was born at Meti, March 30, 1844. 
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grown-up child, lacking in discipline and rebellious to every law; 
he was at aU times incapable of governing himself and de- 
livered himself up to corruption and debauchery with great f&- 
vor and with all the vehemence of his passions. To his child- 
ishness we caD attribute the ingenuous confessions of wrongdoing 
and the outpourings of repentance and contrition which are 
natural to the child. He himself has said that he possesses 
"I'&me enfantine" and in one instance calls a collection of his 
poems "ce bouquet de strophes enfantines." 

The many emotions which are experienced by a capricious 
being can in part be expressed by certain eccentricities of 
rhyming. An attempt to explain the oddities in Verlaine's 
rhyming and to defend certain views of the adherents of the 
Decadent School of poetry has been made by Jules Tellier.* 
The eccentricity in rhynung he says is due to the poet's personal 
state of mind and soul. When, for instance, he passes from one 
feeling of emotion to another he has one quatrain of masculine 
rhymes alternate with another quatrain of fenunine rhymes. 
The eleven syllable verse seems excellently suited to expreee 
sensual perturbation, as in "Jadis et Ni^u^re": 

C'est Ik f6te aux Sept P^ch^s; A qu'elle est belief 

TouB lea Dftite myoonaient ea feiu bnitaux; 

Lee Appetite, pages prompts que Ton harc^e, 

Piomenaieiit des Tins roeee dans dee cristeaux. 

Des daDBCe but dee rythiiiee d'^pithalamee 

Bien doucement ae pftmaient en ktnge sanglota 

Et de beaux duxun de voix d'homme et dee femmee 

8e d^Toulaieat, palpitaient comme dee flota. 

The thirteen syllable verse is used to express that sort of aban- 
donment in which one rejoices after excesses; as in the "Sonnet 
Boiteux" in "Jadis et Nagufere": 

Aht vntiment c'est triate, aht vraitnent ga Emt trop mal; 
II n'eet paa pennia d'6tre k ce point infortun^. 
Ah! TTsimeat c'eet trop la mort du naif animal 
Qui voit tout son aang oouler sous un n^ard tan6. 

Assonance is employed to finish the thought as in a dream: 
• Not Poket, Paris, 18SS. 
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Voioi que la nuit arrive: 
Cependant jamais faUgu6 
D'etre ina^ntiS «t wof 
FraofoMa-baa-bleuB e'en ^gaie. 

Id all his compositions Verlaine always remained true to the 
wisdom and to the sin which went hand in hand in his soul. 
By this faitbfuhiess he has succeeded as no other poet has in 
portraying that everlasting conflict, that never-ending struggle 
of humanity : the desire to serve two mafiters, God and the world. 

Of woman he has played foi us the whole gamut, from the 
lowest note: 

VouB oooodette uu peu mOra: 

striking each successive one, imtil he reached the highest, sound- 
ing it with a touch unequalled in sweetness and gentleness: 

VoUB mattrasBe de la mort 

Et reine de la vie, O Viei^ immaoulSe. 

The whole interest in Verlaine's poetry is that it reveals a 
personality composed of strange opposites: instincts that are 
composed of elements vagabond and domestic, sensual and 
spiritual. His thoughts he expresses in a contradictory man- 
ner. At one time he speaks of himself: 

Par I'air et par tee ana rouilU oomme un vieus sou. 

at another: 

Cb^tif tiouv^ de Paris. 

Paul V^Iaine was never troubled by pride. Enough has been 
revealed of his poetry to show that he candidly expressed the 
sentiments of his own heart. His life amoi^ his fellow-beings 
may have appeared selfish, but his heart never ceased to beat 
in sympathy with others. The "ch^tif trouv6re de Paris" has 
passed, confessing his faults, baring his sorrows, and recounting 
his dreams aloud. 
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THE USE OF THE WORD-LINK IN HEINE'S POEMS' 

NE8TA M. THOMPSON ('16) 

No student who has entered upon a critical study of the 
Buck der lAeder can fail to remark the many bonds between the 
poems and the variety of ways in which they are used: some- 
times merely a slender link connects one poem with another, 
sometimes a visible thread runs through a series of poems, and 
sometimes the connection is formed of many closely interwoven 
links. A careful analysis of each poem in relation to that fol- 
lowing easily enables the reader to trace these sequences of 
mood, idea, subject-matter, etc., and in the course of such a 
study the endless repetition of words cannot but strike him. 

At first the idea of any intentional use of word-links seeme 
rather far-fetched, but the systematic choice of certmn words 
and their close harmony with the prevailing idea finally exclude, 
to my mind, the theory of pure coincidence. Nay, more; the 
conviction arises that it is even possible to reconstruct Heine's 
system. Whether it be wholly a delib^^te and artistic attempt 
to produce a certain efTect, or in part a gradual and unconscious 
evolution of his technique, is difficult to decide. 

Certain it is, however, that whether reflecting the ever-chang- 
ing natural phenomena about him, as in the Nordaee-Bilder, or 
revealing an obsessing idea in all its phases by means of inti- 
mately associated words, as in the earlier groups, the method 
at bottom is the same. That is, the word-link appears every- 
where, but, as we shall find, with c&rtain distinct differences. 
For instance, it is employed in three general ways: I, within 
single poems; II, connecting two or three poems very closdy; 
III, linking a cycle, or group. Furthermore, under these head- 
ings modification is effected by: 

A. The repetition of a word from line to line, or strophe to 
strophe; 

> A paper presented aa a report upoa an elective topic in Gerauui oouiae 26, 1916. 
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B. The repetition of a couplet, a line, or part of a line: 

1. At the befpnning of each strophe; 

2. Irregularly distributed tlirough the strophe or poem; 

3. At the end of each strophe, as a refrain. 

C. The repetition of both word and line. 

loDiimerable examples of these variations can be found, of 
which the following are among the most striking: 
I. A (words within a single poem) : 

"Gleich kommt me gefahren * • • 

Waa lullt mir Frau Amme * • • 

Frmi Ammt, bkib beut' mit dem SingHang ni Hftna, 

Da tehatt mat, dort kommen acbon iMriiche OSct*. 
Da aehau malt • * • 

Da kommt uich ait B«ttnttidmQtUrdten mibaa, 
Ach segue mioh, MUtttrdun, • * * 

"In Eiwigkeit, Amenl" daa MCtterdten qtridit. 
ZtoOff windd^ire Muaiker Bchlendeni herein; 

B» UmttntuOlf Kloet«rjimgfnuenbereiD; 

B» folgen anOlf tnsteme Pf Aff elein Rchon, 

SHU, atOll nun kommt mem Feinditbehen ftuch told. 
OflBiidd, sei «(tU, • • • 

WiOkommen, Femtli^Klten, • • * 

WiSkommm, Herr Pa^ar, • • • 

Herr Pattor mit Pferdefuas und Schwani, 

IJeb BrAvUhm, waa etehat du wo atumm und n blddiT 

Der Herr Pattor acfareitet lur l^auung eogleicb; 

Knit nieder, aOas BrO^Oehen, bm hin mir lur Seit' 1 
Da kmei tie, da tinJU sie, • * • 
8ie mhJU mir ons Hen, • • • 

An mein Heru poeht daa Hen» der Maid. 

Sie poehen wohl beide • • • 

Und schweben hinauf in die HimmAhdV. 

Die Henlein achwinunen tm Freudenaw, 

Dort oben in Gottea heU'gtr H6k'," {TramnbOder 7) 
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"MOchf ich venieren liMich und hold 
Dies Buch wie einen TotenBchrem, 
Und targen meine Lieder hineio. 
O, kAnnt' ich die Luite targtn hintu! 
Am Grabe der Liebe wftchst BlOmlein der Rub', 

Wenn der Litbe Qeiat eiast Qber eie achwebt. 

Der Luhe Oeitt einst bber me taut; 

Du Bosses lAA im femen Land." 

(Lieder 9) 

"Der stieg wohl aus dem Grab hervorT 



Der 1^ sich erat ins Grab hinein. 

Drum iat du Grab der beste Plati." 

(Aomoncen 4, 111) 

"Wat treibt uod tobt ni«in uJiet BlulT 
Wat flammt mein Hen in wilder GhitT 
£b kocht mein Bhd und scAdumt und gShri, 
Und grinune Glut mein Hen venehrt. 
Du Blui igl loU, und gdhrt imd acUumt." 

(TraumfradfT 6) 

"Ich tBotitt gehn die game Welt lu Bnde, 
Und loaltie selin, ob ich die Liebe f&nde, 
Um litbeeM die Litbe ni umfaHsen. 
Die LiAe tuehte ich auf alien Gassen, 



Und bettelte um R'nuge lAAettpende, 



Und immer irrte ich nach Lt«6«, immer 
Nach lAAe, doch die Li^ fand ich mmnm, 



Das war die sQsee, UmtgeetidtU lA/At." 

(SofwK* an wine U 

" Im Him spukt mir ein MOrchen wunderfein, 
Und in dem Mdrchen klingt eiafeinet Lied, 
Und in dem Liede lebt und webt und blObt 
Ein wundenehentt sartes MSgddein. 
Und in dem MOgdlein wohnt ein Henehen klein, 
Doch in dem Henehen keine Liebe glQht, etc." 

(FnOto-aon^U 4) 
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Nothing could illuBtrate the point I am mfttring bettear than the 
following example which it is necessary to quote in extenao in 
order to lose none of the effect: 

"Der btekhe Heinrich giiig vorbei, 
Schiin HtdiDig lag am Feniter. 
Sie epnch h&lbUut: Gott steh' mir bm, 
DtT uiOen schaut Ueicft vie Oetpemtert 

Der un(«n erhub aein Aug* in die HOh', 
HiiiBchiiiBcbt«iHl nach HedwigB Fentter. 
SehOn Hedwig ergrifF ee wie Lt«6«neeA, 
Auch sie ward hiekh wie GetpeTuler. 

SeMn Hedioig stand nun mit LiAeeharm 
Tagtflglich lauerad am Fetuier. 
Bald aber lo; sie in Heinricha Arm, 
Alln&cbtlich lur Zeit der Qetpeniter." 

(fiomOfiMn 12) 

I. B (lines within a single poem). 

Beginning a strophe, producing in some cases a decidedly 
balladlike effect : 

Id 7Vaumln2der2, "DieschdneMaid.diesputetsich, ^esummt 
ein Lied gar wunderlich" occurs twice; "Ich ging und nahete 
mich ihr, tmd flOsterte: sage nur, Du wimderschOne, sUsse 
Maid" (the second line being varied in one instance to "Du 
wundersOsses M&gdelein") and "Da spracb sie schnell: etc." 
appear three times. In Romamen 18, four of the verses b^in 
with "Ei, mein Freund"; "Teurer Freimd, du hist verliebt" is 
the first line in both strophes of Hetmkehr 54, and the three 
verses of Hetmkehr 84 begin as follows: 

"Zu Halle auf dem Markt, 
Da st«hn Ewei grone LOwen. 

Zu Halle auf dem Markt, 
Da Bt«lit ein groeser Rieae. 

Zu Halle auf dem Markt, 

Da ateht eine groase Kirche." 

and 80 in Freako-Sonette 7, 8, 9, and Lyriachea Intermezzo, 13, 22, 
34, 36, 36, 43, 53, etc. 
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As lines repeated irregularly throughout a poem w© find: 
"Die marmorhloMe Maid" and "Die itt so kaU wie Eis" 

{Traumbilder 9), arid "A-uf die Berge toiU ich steigen" {Harzreise 

Prolog) ; ae part of a line (the latter part of the quotation hmig 

varied at each repetition) : 
"Herr Ulrich reitet im grtinen Wald, Die Bldtter lustig 

rauschen * * • j)er Junker epricht; "Wohl kenne ich 

• * *," Herr Ulrich reitet weiter im Wald, Die Blotter rau- 
tchen Bchaurig ♦ * * j)er Junker spricht: "0 Mutter dort 

* * * 0, konnV ich dir trocknen die Augen nass, * * • 
0, konnf ich dir rOten die Wangen blass" * * * XJnd weiter 
reitet Herr Ulrich." {Romanzen 15), and "Auf meiner Herdieb- 
sten Augelein Mach' ich die schdnsten Kanzonen, Avf meiner 
Herzliebaten MOudlein klein Mach' ich die beaten Terzinen. 
Auf meiner Herzliebaten Wangelein Mach' ich die herrlichsteD 
Stanzen." CZ/j/riscA«8/7i^mezzol4);andaj3refrain: "Dalachten 
die GeiatN im lustigen Chor" {TTcamAildeT 8), "mein Liebchen, 
was willst du mehr?" {Heimkehr 62), etc. 

II. Especially good illustrations of the close and multiple 
interlocking of two or three poems are the following: 

"Hen, mein Hen, du vielgeduldiges, 
QroUe nieht ob dein Verrat;" 

ILyritehet Iviermtteo 17) 

"lek groUt nieht, tmd wenn dot Hen auek briebt, 

Ewig Terlonkes liebl ieh groBe niehl, 

Wie du auch Btrahlst in Diamaiitenpracht, 

£b fftUt kein Strahl in <kinea Henena NacM. 

Das weiee ich Iftngst. Ieh »ah dicb ja im Traum, 

Urtd Boh die Nackt in deirua Hentm Raum, 

Und tak die Schlong', die dir am Herseu frisst, 

/dt tah, inein hieb, wie eehr du dend biat." 

(Lyritchet Jnttmttno 18) 
" Ja, du hut dend, und ieh groOe nieht; — 

Mein Li^, mir toUen heide etend eeint 

Bis una der Tod dtu kranke Hene brieht, 

Mein lAeb, wir toUen beide elend win. 

Wohl tth' ieh Spott, der deinen Mund umachwebt, 
I7tu1 Bth' dein Auge btitzen tratsiglicfa, 
Und uh' den SloU, der deinen Buten hebt, — 
Dnd eUnd bitt du docb, dend wie ich. 
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Unaichtbar nickt auch Schmera um deinea Mund, 
Verboi^ne Tr&ne trObt dee Av^et Schein, 
Der 9toUe Buten hegt gebeime Wund', — 
Mein LiA, wir wUm bade eUud win." 

(LyriaeheM Intermttto 19) 
"Am leuehUnSen SvttanermorQen" 

(LvKkAm ItOtrmmo 45) 
"Es leuditet meiae lAfite 

En&hlt io der Sommernaeht," 

(Lt/rucht» ItiUrmetao 46} 
"Geh' ich im Garten berum." 

(LyruchM ijUenmmo 45) 
"Im Zaubergarten wallen 
Zwei Bufalen, ttumm und idl«ia;" 

(Z/yrixAu /nterrngfco 46) 
"Ich aber, ich wandle ttvmm. 

Du trawiger, bUsser Motml " 

(Ltiritdm /ntgrmecfo 4fi) 

"Wie'n M&rcheD, fraung und trObe." 

(LiftiteMt ItOenMtto 46) 
"DieWeDMi • • • 
Die heulen und bnuseo und toten." 

(HHnAtkr 10) 
"Bildet die UmouU See;" 

IHeimkthr II} 

"Eb ist, als wollt' die alte tfaeht 
Du alte Meer eraftufen." 

(Heimk$hT 10) 
"Die Nadu i»t lustig und wild." 

(ffetmteb- 11} 

"An den Mailbmtm klanunert die MAwe eich," 

(fleinMtT 10) 
"Ich halte mioh feet am Matlbawit." 

(ffninMtr 11)> 

III. This class is naturally the largest, as not only are the nu- 
merous short lyrics, which are too closely related to allow of indi- 
vidual titles, bound into cycles, but consecutive groups are linked 

tin tbeee quotations the apparently inaipuficant link-worda serre to ranphasie 
Ute close ainularity of situatioD in the two poems. 
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together. And here the poet has at times introduced, in addition 
to the use of words and lines as links, the paraphrasing of an 
expression, as thoi^ to emphasize some aspect of an idea with- 
out too great monotony. For instance, the Satanic element 
in TraumbUder is hei^tened by such variations as: "tausend 
Teufel" (4) "finstre Sohn der Nacht" (5 and 7), "die schwarze 
Schar" (6), and "Herr Pastor mit Pferdefuss" (7). 

As for the word-links, Traumbilder 6 ends with: "gehdrst mir 
wxn in EwigkeU," 7 with: " 'InEwigkeii, Amen'l das Mutterchen 
spricht." The second strophe of 8 contains: "Da steigt's aus 
dem Grabe nehelbUich" the last strophe; "die bleiche Schar," 
the second strophe of 9: "wie Marmelstein so hkich," the last: 
"die marmorUasse Maid," and the first strophe of 10: "viel 
blasse Leichen." So far nothing, conclusive has been proved, 
but the evidence accumulates as one proceeds. 

The final note of Traumbilder is repeated as the first of 
Lieder, for in Traumbilder 10 occurs: " Feinsliebchen, nun bin 
ich gekommen, Feirteliebchen, liebst du mich?" and in Lieder 1: 
"Komml Feinsliebchen heut? " 

In the Lieder the tone chaises somewhat, the fantastic ele- 
ment begins to give place to reality; despairing love is the pre- 
vailing note, Keb is the most emphasized linking word. " Kommt 
Feinsliebchen heut?" (1),* "Spotten sie tuckisch der Liebenden 
Hast." (2), "JAeb Liebchen, l^s Handchen aufs Herze mein" 
(4), "Wo da wandelt Liebchen traut" (5), "Ei, mein Lieb, 
warum just heute schauderst du?" (6), "Strom, du hist der 
Liebsten Bild" (7), "Am Grabe der Liebe wfichst Bliimlein der 
Ruh' * * • Du stisses Lieb im femen Land" (9). The 
restlessness of love is paraphrased in many ways: "Wandle ich 
bei Tag" (1), "Es treibt mich hin, es treibt mich her" (2), "Ich 
wandelte unter den BSimien" (3), "Schlep' ich fort am Wan- 
derstab" (5), "wilder Schiflfamann, Gleich folg' ich zum Hafen 
dir" (6): while as fitting climax ideas of death are indicated by: 
"Der zimmert mir einen Totemarg" (4), "Schdnes Grabnuil 
meiner Ruh'" and "Feme in ein kuhles Grab" (5), "MScht' 

' When & series of quotations follows the mentioa of any particular group of poemB, 
the cycle number of each poem ia indioated by the numeral in parenthesia. 
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ich verzieren * ♦ * Dies Buch wie einen Tolenackrein, Und 
aargen meiDe Lied^ hinem. O, kOont' ich die Liebe aargen 
hiuzul Am Grabe der Liebe wiiehst Bliimlein der Ruh'" (9). 

Once more a prologue reflects the for^oii^ epilogue when in 
Lieder 9 appears: "Nun starrensiekalt und ne&eI6Ieich * * * 
IlDd flOstem mit Wehmtd und Liebeshauch," and in Romanzen 
1: "Allen tut as weh im Herzen, Die deahleichen. Knabensehn." 
Here, too, the death vmUJ is very prominent, as is seen by: 
"Oder zieh' ich ins dunkle Orabf" (2), "Viel Geechlechter 
deckt das Grab" (3), "Der stieg wohl a«« dent Grab hervor?" 
(4, III), "Dann steig' ich gewaffnet hervor aus dem Grab" (6), 
"In dem dunkeln, kalten Grabe" (9), and more indirectly by: 
"Wenn ich lustig schwebe moi^en" (5), "Und kauf mir 
einen Strick" (7), "Heute Mitti^ starb Rarmro" (ending 9), 
and "Belsazer ward aber in selbiger Nacht von seinen Knech- 
tenumgebracht" (ending 10). 

Similarity of natural background appears in: "Ein Reiter 
durch das BergUd zieht" (Romamen 2), "Oben auf der Bergea- 
apitze • • ♦ Traurig von des Serges, Hdhen • * * 
Aber nachts, im Talesgnmde" (3), "Ich steig' hinauf dee Berges 
Hdh'" (4, II): that of mood is evidenced by: "Traurig rauschet 
Baum und Blatt" (1), "Im traurig stillen Trab" (2), "Traurig 

* * * schaut das 6de Schlosa herab" (3), and by: "Beide 
gluhen liebestrunken (3), "SchSn Hedwig ergriff es wie Ltebesrveh 

* * * Schdn Hedwig stand nun mit Liebeaharm" (12), 
"Ein Ritter Uegt liebeswunde * * * Die eigne Liebespein 

* • * Widers eigne klagende Herz" (13), "Mein krankes 
Herze, brich mir nicht" (14). From 14 on word-links are mis- 
sing, and perhaps it is not surprising to find that the poems lack 
also close continuity of idea, mood, and subject-matter. 

In the Sonette the sequence of ideas, hence repetition of words, 
is not so marked as in the Lieder: the same system, however, is 
preserved in the Freako-Sonette, knitting them more closely : ' ' Und 
in dem Mftrchen klingt ein feinea Lied" (4), "Umklingen mich die 
langst verachoUnen Lieder" (6); "seit vielen Jahren" (ends 5), 
"vor einem Jahr" (begins 6); "Den schOnsten Kuss auf meine 
Lippen drilckte" (6), "Kdnnf ich dich an die gluhnden Lippen 
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pressen" (7); " BlutstTdme mir aus Mund und Augen spraogen" 
(7b), "Du sahst mein BliU aus tausend Wimden sprudeln" (8), 
"Au8 dem gebrochnen Herzen ftihl' ich fliessen Mein heisses 
BhU" (9). And again two groups are linked by Fresko- 
Sonette 9: "wird's mir triih und triiber," and Lyriacheg IrUer- 
mezzo, Prolog: "ein Hitter, trObselig und stumm." 

It is in the Lyrieches Intermezzo that the word-link theory 
may best be demonstrated. Not only does one word seem 
endlessly to suf^est another to the poet, but he tries variations 
of the same idea, or deliberately regchoes himself with more or 
less emphasis according to the heightening or subduing of the 
effect desired. The word lieb appears again, as verb and noun, 
in compounds and sentences, almost consecutively throughout. 
"Da kommt seine Idebsle geschlichen herein * * * Der 
Ritter umschlingt sie mit Liebesmacht" {Prolog), "Da ist in 
meinem Herzen Die Liebe aufgegangen" (1), "Und wenn du 
mich lieb hast" (2), "Sie selber, aller Liebe Bronne" (3), "Ich 
Ziefiedich!" (4), " Dein Angesicht so i«6 und sch6n " (5), "Sterb' 
ich vor Liebesseknen" (6), "Ein Lied von der lAebalen mein" 
(7), "Schauen sich an mit lAebeeweh" (8), "Und Liebevaid 
Ruhe trinken" (9), "Sie duftet und weinet und zittert Vor 
Licfeeund Z/te6c«weft" (10), "Die Ai^en • * • Diegleichen 
der Ldebsten genau" (11), "Du liebat mich nicht" (12), "Und 
noch viel l&ng^ liebst du mich" (13), "Auf meiner Herzliebaten 
Sugelein" (14), "Liebste, sollst mir heute sagen * * * 
Sotch ein liebea, sQsses Kindchen" (16), "Strahlt mein Lieb 
im SchOnheitsglanz" (17), "Ewig veriomes lAdtl" (18), "Mein 
Lieb, wir Bollen beide elend sein" (19), "Da tanzt * * * 
Die HerzaXlerliebete mein" (20) "So hast du die Lieb' und das 
Leid vei^essen" (21), "O sprich, mein Z^'efr, warum? * * * 
Mein liebea Liebchen, sprich? O sprich,' mein herzaUerliebstes 
Lieb" (23), "Mein Liebchen! dass Gott dich behtite" (27), 
"Mein sussea Liebchen, so sOas und aimabel" (28), "Da ward 
meiner Liebsten zu lang die Zeit" (29), "Und mich an ein totes 
Liebchen schmi^en" (31) "Mein aOasee Lieb" (32), "Seit die 
Liebate war entfemt" (35), "Die alte Liebe erscheinet" (37), 
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"£m JUngling liebt ein Madchen" (39), "H6r' ich das liedch^i 
klingen, Das einst die Liebate sang" (40), "Und hielten uns 
U^mmfaTigen * * * Weilichso ii«6dich habe" (41), "Mein 
Liebchen, wir sassea beisammen * * * Dort klaQgen liebe 
T6ne * * * Dort klang es lieb und lieber" (42), "Und 
Liebesweiaen tdnen" (43), "Ich hab' dich geli^ und liebe dich 
noch" (44), "Es leuchtet meine Liebe" (46), "Und hat mich 
tdegeliebt" (47),"Du Vielffcliefttemein" (48),"UndBprachenvon 
lAebe viel, etc." (50), "Und dich, Geliebte mein" (51), "0 Lieb- 
chen mit den Auglein klarl O Liebchen schtin und bissigl" (52), 
"Und denk' an die Liebate mein" (54), "Sie tragen mich 

* * * Nach meiner Lidtsten Haus" (58), "Das ist der 
Stem der Lidx" (59), "Es war die Liebate, die am Tore stand, 

* * * Und doch so liefieiwM" (60), "Mir erloschen ist der 
sUssen Liebeaateme goldne Pracht" (63), "Mein Lieb, ich kann 
nicht aufstehen" (64), "Ich 1^' auch meine Liebe * * * 
hinein" (65). 

Almost parallel to this list runs a sequence of references to 
the personal charms of the poet's sweetheart, the fiiat note being 
struck in the Prolog: "Sie bliiht und glUht wie ein ROselein 

* * * Goldlocken umspielen die schlanke OeataU, Die 
Auglein grUasen mit siisser Gewalt," and echoing from poem to 
poem: "Wenn ich in deine Augen seh' ♦ * ♦ weun ich 
kOsae deinen Mund — Wenn ich mich lehn' an deine Bruat" (4), 
"Dein Angeaicht, so lieb und sch6n * * * XJnd doch so 
bleicb, so schmerzenbleich. Und nur die Lippen, die sind rot; 
Bald aber ktisst sie bleich der Tod. Erl5schen wird das Himmets- 
Ucht, Das aus den frommen Aitgen bricht" (5), "Lehn deine 
Wang' an meine Wang' * * * XJnd an mein Herz drflck 
fest dein Herz" (6), "Das Lied soil schauern und beben Wie der 
Kuss von ihrem Mund" (7), "Mir diente als Granunatik Der 
Herzallerliebsten Geaicht" (8), "Und mit gesenktem Haupte 
Erwartet sie tr&umeoid die Nacht *■ * * XJnd ihm ent- 
schleiert sie freundlich Ihr frommes Blumengesicht" (10), "Die 
Augen, die Lippen, die Wdnglein Die gleichen der Liebsten 
gaiau" (ll),"Schau'ichdirnurin8An{7wtcAf, * * • Sospricht 
dein rotes MUndehen" (12), "An deinen Buaen sink' ich hin" 
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(13), "AvfmeiTier HerzUebsten Aitgelein * • * Avf mdner 
Herdu^ten Miindchm klein • * ♦ Auf meiner Herziteftaten 
WSmgdein * * • Und wenn meine Liebste ein Hendien 
h&tt'" (14), "Aber nein, ein eolches Mundch^i, Solcher Atigen 
Zauberlicht * * • Und dein holdes Angesicht, Und die 
falschen, frommen Blicke" (16), "Wohl seh' ich Spott, dear 
deinen Mund umschwebt, Und seh' dein Auge blitzen trotziglich, 
Und seh' den Sto!z, der deinen 'Btuen hebt" (19), "dein Arm 
mich umschlang, Da presstest du mich an die achwellende Brust" 
(25), "Und hat mit zSrtlichen Armen umschluTigen * • * Die 
VeUchenaugen, die Roaenwdnglein, Die gluhen und bluhen, jahr- 
aus jahrein" (29), "Die btaueli VeHchen der Augelein, Die roten 
Rosen der Wdngelein. Die weissen Lilien der Hdndehen klein. 
Die bluhen und blOhen inunerfort, Und nur das Herzchen Ist 
verdorrt" (30) ; after which they appear only at scattered intei^ 
vals. 

In 17 begins a long sequence in which Herz is the Leitmotif, 
continuing intermittently through to 39: "Herz, mein Herz, du 
vielgeduldiges"(17), "und wenn dosHerzauch briekt, etc." (18), 
"Bifi unfi der Tod das kranke Herze bricht" (19), "Die HenaUer- 
liebste mein" (20), "Dass ich so hing dein Herz besessen, Dein 
/fcrzcAen BO stiss und so falsch und 80 klein * * * Die das Herz 
mir t&ten zusammenpressen" (21), "Wie tief verwundet mein 
Herz * * • Siehat * * ♦ ZearissenmirdasHcrz" (22), 
"Und zfirtlich uns gekOsst und gekerzt" (26), "Und nur das 
HerzcAen ist verdorrt" (30), "Fastvor Weh das Herz mir bricht" 
(35), "Was sie im Herzen schauten" (36), "Und macht das Herz 
mir weich" (37), "Das Herz tat nur so weh" (38), "Dem bricht 
das Herz entzwei" (39). 

From 31 on, a still closer relation of idea is indicated by the 
use of almost identical sentences in consecutive poems: "Und 
doch mdcht' ich im Orabe liegen, Und mich an ein totea lAebchen 
ichmiegen" (31), "Mein sfiaacs Lieb, toenn du im Qr(ib, Im 
dunkeln Grab wirst liegen, Dann will ich * * * mich an 
dieh Khmiegen" (32); "Die alte Liebe erscheinet, Sie alieg aaa 
dem Totenreich" (37), "Manch Bild vergessener Zeiten Sfciff* 
avf arts eeinem Grab" (38); "Wir aassen tmter der grSnen Lin^, 
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Und hielteo uns Uebumfangen" (41), "Meiii Liebchen, wtr 
sassen beisammen, Traiilich im leichten K^n" (42), "Wir 
gassen unter dem Linderibaum" (52); "Dort klangen liebe 
Tone Und wogte der Nebeltanz" (42), "Da klingt es Von einem 
Zauberland ♦ ♦ ♦ Und Liebemoetaen tonen," (43); "Und 
$eufzen okne End' * • * Wir aei^zten nichi Wek und 
Adi!" (49), "Und dennoch sevfzet sie: Ach!" (60); "Mir 
trOumte wieder der alte Traum" (52), "Ich sitze und sinne und 
trdume" (54), "Icb bab' im Traum geweinet • • • ich 
toachte attf, und ich weinie Noch lange bitterlich" (65), "All- 
nachtUch im Traume seh' ich dich • ♦ ♦ Und laut auf~ 
weinend stilrz' ich mich Zu deinen sflssen FUssen * * * Jch 
wache auf, und der Strauss ist fort" (66); "Herhslnacht und 
Regen und Wind" (57), "Der Herbstwind ruttelt die Baume, 
Die Nachi ist feucht und kait" (58), "Die MiMemacht v>ar hM 
und stumm" (61), "Die Nacht war halt und stumm" (62), 
"Nimm mich auf, urotte Nacht" (63), "Nacht lag auf meinen 
Augen ♦ * * Jjog ich im Grabesgrund" (64), "Die lasst 
uns jetzt begraben" (65). Even from such a partial list it is 
possible to gain a faint idea of the interweaving of word and 
thought. 

In Die Heimkehr many similu' examples can be gathered, 
such as: "Dass ich so traurig bin" (2), "Mein Herz ist traurig" 
(3); "Der Mond ist aufgegangen" (9), "Auf den WoUcen ruht 
der Mond" (9a), "Eingehilllt in grauen Wolken" (9b); "Was 
will die einaame Trdne • * * Du alte, einsame Trdne" (27), 
"Gani einsam Uegt * * • Das atille Pfarrerhaus" (28); 
"Ich glaube, Mehl und Eier Und Butter kaufte sie ein" (29), 
"Man glaiM, dass ich mich grame * * * Und endlich 
glaub' ich es selber" (30); "Es blasen die blauen Husaren, Und 
reiten zum Tor herein" (73), "Es blasen die blauen Husaren, 
Und reiten zum Tor hinaus" (74); "Nacht liegt auf den fremden 
Wegen" (86), "Der Tod, das ist die ktihle Nacht" (87). The 
closeness of relation, however, is not so well maintained; there 
are many lengthy breaks with no hint of group-linking by a 
word — possibly because the poems are longer upon the whole, 
and subject to many influences and changes of mood. 
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In Au8 der Harereise both I and II (internal and external 
links) are represented by means of C (word and line) : "Avf die 
Berge toiU ich steigen, Wo die frommen Hiltt^ stehen * ♦ ♦ 
Avf die Berge wiU ich steigen, Wo die dunkeln Tannen ragen 

* * * Avf die Berge wiU ich steigen" (Prolog); "Steiget 
avf, ihr alten Traume! • • * Dwrch die Tannen will ich 
schw^en, Wo die muotre Quelle springt, Wo die stolzen Hirsche 
wandeln, Wo die liebe Drossel singt. Avf die Berge will ich 
steigen" (Avf dem Hardenberge) ; "Avf dem\ Berge steht die 
Htitte, Wo der alte Bergmann wohnt" (Berg-IdyUe). Through- 
out this latter poem run the interwoven themes : ' ' Dorten rauscht 
diegruneTanne,VadGTg}&iiztdergoldneMond *■ * * AugUin 
wie zwei blave Sterne, MUndlein wie die Purpvrros'. Und die 
lieben Uaven Sterne Schaun mich an so himmelgross: Und sie 
1^ den Lilienfinger Schalkhaft auf die Purpurroe'. * * * 
Lauter rauscht die Tanne draussen" (1), "Tannenbaum mlt 
grSnen Fingem, Pocht ans niedre Fensterlein, Und der Mond 

• • * Wirft sein goldnee Licht herein" (2), "Still versteckt 
der Mond sich draussen Hinterm gr&nen Tanner^um * * * 
Aber meine hUmen Sterne Strahlen auf in hellerm Licht, Und 
ea gltihn die Pvrpvrrdalein ♦ * * Also bliihen Marchen- 
bilder Aus dee Mvndes Rdselein, Und die Augen giessen drUber 
Ihren blaven Stemenechein" (3). With this group might be 
included Die Wa^fahrt nach Ke^aar and Almaneor, as they fol- 
low the same rules. 

Die Nordsee is illustrative especially of I; under A (word) 
might be placed: 

"luna, die QOUin, und Sol, der Qolt, 

Ergeht eich dort oben der SotmengoU, 

Aber der trotaige Sormenffott, 

Selbat aber ewige OUtier, 

Und die (urmeD OOOer, oben am Himmel 

Wandeln de." 

(_SotmenuT>l«Tgattg, — Nordaee I, 3) 
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"In der HUte die FuehertotAttT, 
Die wunderach&ne FiiehirUiehttr, 

Die alta Zeit, wo die OOtter dea Himmela 
Niedentieget] tu TOehtem der Manadun, 
Und die TOdUtr d«r Mmvmhen umumten, 

Doch atairne, mein Kind, nicbt lAoger 
Ob meiner OetOUhkea, 

Friena such wir, wir ewigan OBttar, 

TAid ktiegen wir leicht den g/UtUehiten Sohnupfen." 

(Die NaeM am Stmid-^oHiu I, 4) 

"Ringelt nch triumeriBoh mIm 
Um das tdtM, blaaie AttUiti; 
Und aua dem tUtien, UoMm AnOiU 

* * * Btrshlt ein Auge, 
Wie one schwiuie Smrme! 
O, du aobwane Sonw — ." 

(Dtr SeMffbraMge—Nordtt U, 3) 
"Die acASne Sonne 
lat ruhig hinabgeetiegen ins Meer: 

Wie acton ist die Smnt. 

■ * ■ die Somuaa 
Eine acAJhia Fnu; 

* * * bricht dunn aus in Trinen 
Die stolie Sorme • • • ." 

{UnUrfonc der Senm—Norduu U, 4} 

"Das aind aie selber, die OAter von Hellas, 
Doch &uoh die GOOer r^eren nicht ewig, 

* * * konnteet du oioht 
Abwehren daa Gitterverdethei^ 

. . . Und l&n^ ist OTloscben 
Das unauslOechlicbe OmergOaeiiter. 
Ich hab' euch niemale geliebt, ihr QBOtrt 

* • • wie feig und windig 
Die GVUer sind, die euch beeiegten, 
Die neueo, herrBchenden, tristen QSOtr, 
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Deon imDtO'hiD, ihr alten O&Oer, * • * habt ibr's 
Stets mit der Fartei der Sieger gehalten, 

Und in OdtterkSmj^en bait ioh ea jetit 
Mit dex P&rtei der beei^ten Odtter," 

(DU GeUer Griechmiandt—Nordatt U, 6) 

"WorOber schon manche Haupter gegrQbelt, 
ffdupter in HieroglyphenmQtieii, 
HAupUr in Turban und schwanem Barett, 
PerHekenhaupler und tausend andre 
Anne, acliwitsende ilf enKA«nMup(«r " 



and iind^ B (word and line) : 

"Hoch am Himmel stand die Sonne, 



(Fragen—Nordau U, 7) 



Und ale «n Hen in der Bmat 

Trug er die Sonne, 

Die rote, flammende Sonne: 

Und das rote, flammende Sonnerthen 

QoBB aein holdee, liebaeligea Lioht 

Uber Land und Meer, " 

the last line being ofteb repeated as refrain, while each division 
ends with: 

"Gelobt eei Jeeus Christ." 

(f riedm— NonbM I, 12) 

"Sei tnir gegrOttt, du awtgaa Meerl 
Sei mtr gegrot^t tehtUauaandmal 

Wie einst dioh begroaalen 
Zehniauaend Qritehenhenm, 



WeltberQbmte 6necAenA«n«n. 
Es wogtan die Fluten, 
8ie wogUtt und brausten, 



Sai mir gegrOxsL, du ewigea Heart 



Und die jungen Blumen echauen mioh an 

Mit bunten, dvflenden Augen, 

Und es dt^el und summt und atmet und lacht," 

anuKt "TbalatUI Thalattat" 

{Meereagntta — Nordaee II, 1) 
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"Und eintam, mit leiner eitttamen Seele, 
Sitit doii ein M&un auf dem kfthlen Stisiid, 
Und lehavt lodkaiten Blickee hinauf 
Nach der weiten lodkalien HimmelgwHbung, 
Vnd tdiant Auf dot to«ife, wtgende Meer — 
Und Qb^ dot weiU, mogende Mar, 
LOf Ua^er riehn Mine Seuf ser. 



Sie Uebt miehl tU It«6t mitAt 

* • • und aie leujui, 

Und uvjtend eteigt de hinab in den Qait«n, 

Also praUl er und pnMt er," etc 

BBVSAnr: "O Tor, du Tor, du prahkmkr Tor!" 

(Der Getang der Okeaniden — Noritet II, 8) 

"Es kommt ein Vogel g^togen via Westen, 
Grjitegt gen Oelen, 
Nach der Oiltieken Gutenheimat, 

Und n^t seinen Namen, 
Und n^end erwacht sie," 



with a repetition of: 



"Sie liebt ihn, sie liebt ihul" 

(Der Phoenix— Iford»mlll, 8) 

"Du bist vie tine Boeet 
Nieht me die Roee toq Sohiras, 

Nieht wie die Roee voD Saron, 

Du biat wie die Rot' im Ra^tdler ro Bremen; 
Daa iet die Rote der Roeen, 

Der RaUkeUermeieter von Bremen, 

Der brave Ralekellermeitter von Bremen. 

Dit braver RaUkethrmeiOer von Bremen/ 
Siehst du, auf den Dftchem der H&uaer aitien 
Die Engel und aind betrunken und singen; 
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Die glOhende Sonne dort oben 

Iflt QUT eine rote, &«fruTUten« Ntue, 

Die NoK dea Wdi^eiaU; 

Uod um die toU WeUgeittnau 

Dreht mch die g&nse belrur»kene Welt- " 

(Im Hafen—Ncrdiee U, 9) 

These long poems, each with its own title, have no real need 
of the close interweaving of ideas from poem to poem. They 
form, rather, a series of pictures of differ^it times, aspects, and 
moods of the sea, whereby the poet is raised to a more objective 
plane: yet, as we see, the linldng methods of the earher groups 
are atill observed, such words as Meer, Gott, Sonjie, being re- 
peated from one poem to another. Nachts in der KajHie {Nordaee 
I, 7), however, which forms a small cycle in itself, distinctly 
needs both inner and outer linking, which we accordingly find 
in abundance. The strophe: 

"Daa Mter bat aeiae Perfen, 
Der Hifrantl seine Sterne, 
Aber mein Hen, mein Ben, 
Mein Hen hat seine Liebe. " 

offers a group of words repeated in the two following stanzas, 
and carried on into the other divisions: 



Jene >Sl«me sind die Augen 
Meiner Liebsten, etc. 

Aus den Himmelaaugen droben 
Fallen littemd goldne Funken, etc. 

Droben hoch die hellen Sterne, 

Die gdieblen, tuaten Augeu 
Meiner aUtten Vielf/^tbten, etc. 

Dein Arm ist kun, und der Hintmel ist weit, 
Und die Sterne droben sind feetgenagelt 
Mit gotdnea N&geln, 

Doch droben aus dem dunkeln Himmel schauten 
Herunter auf mein Grab die Stemertaugen, 
Die RlHen Augeni etc." 
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From such a survey it is clear, to my mind, that this use of 
word-linking was not merely the idiosyncrasy of a certain period 
in Heine's writing but a fixed means whereby the poet attuned 
the closest possible correlation of ideas. Yet perhaps, after all, 
astonishment and admiration are aroused not so much by this 
scheme in itself, eyen were it revealed in all its complexity, as 
by the marvelous skill with which the poet has employed his 
method. Far from forcing itsdf upon our pwception, it has to 
be assumed at first as a possibility and verified as a theory be- 
fore its existence can be asserted as a fact. 
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